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Preface 

ME. BETCE has remarked that "the Constitu- 
tion of the United States (including the 
amendments) may be read aloud in twenty-three 
minutes." Its brevity required that it should be 
general and only the framework of government could 
be outlined. The powers of the Federal GovemmeDt 
were enumerated, but their extent was left for future 
determination through interpretation. 

This fact has made it possible for the Constitution 
to be adapted to the ordinary needs of the national 
life. At times of crises, as in the Purchase of Louisi- 
ana and the Civil War, the bounds of interpretation 
have been passed and the Constitution has been 
stretched to fit the occasion; recently we have heard 
of the need of "finding" constructions that will en- 
able the Federal Government to meet the exigencies 
of new conditions. 

kThe history of the Constitution is chiefly concerned 
ith the processes of interpretation and adaptation. 
lie life of the nation does not stand still ; new ideas, 
filings, conditions, and forces are constantly driving 
forward, and no immutable instrument of govem- 
(Dt will suffice; the Constitution, too, must grow, 
iriL**- the formal process of amendment is too 
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difficult for ordinar; purposes, principles of inter- 
pretation have, in large measure, taken its place. 

The present work does not seek to deal with the 
Gnely elaborated doctrines of the courts, but rather 
with the larger questions of constitutional interpre- 
tation, many of which lay beyond the jurisdiction 
of any court. These questions hare been fought out 
between men and this Biographical Story of the 
Constitution attempts to picture, through the lives 
of some of the more conspicuous of these contestants, 
the straggle and its result. 

The difficulties of this method of treatment are 
considerable; there is danger of over-emphasizing the 
part played by particular individuals, of neglecting 
that taken by others, and of slighting the economic 
and social forces that have I>een at work; yet the 
Increased interest which, it is hoped, will come from 
the introduction of the persi.>nal element may offset 
these disadvantages. The l»ook will have served a 
useful purpose if it awakens a further interest in 
the 8ubjet;t of our constitutional history, or throws 
light upon the general features of our national life 
at a time when there is great need for a pn>per 
uuderstanding of the relationship of a written and 
rigid constitution to the forces of that life. 

An appendix has been addwl, comprised of dm'u- 
ments illustrative of the princii»al iwints around 
which the conflict of opinion has been hottest. A 
study of thew documents, it la believe*!, will give a 
truer iuMigUI Into the thonght of the times which 
prodHciHl tliein than can be had in any other way. 

T wish ;o expnaw my thanks to my colleagues, 
rrofeiwitrs W- M. hanicls and E. S. Oorwin. for 
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their kindness in reading parts of the manuscript, 
and to Professor Edgar Dawson for reading the 
whole of it They are not responsible (or the opin- 
ions expressed, but I am indebted to them for manj 
helpful suggestions. 

£. £. 

I^NCBTON, N. J., June, 1909. 
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'The Fathers." Inception through 
Compromise 
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CHRONOLOGY OP CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

1787. Htty 14. Appointed time of meeting. 

Hay 25. Quorum first present. 

Hajr 29. Randolph resolutions — Virginia plan proposed. 

Hay 29. Charles Pinclcney submitted draft 

May 80-June 13. Convention, in committee of the whole, 
considered Viripnia plan and reported favor- 
ably. 

June 16. PatersoQ or New Jersey plan proposed. 

June 18. Hamilton's plan proposed. 

Jane 19. Pateraon plan rejected and Virginia plan ad- 
hered to. 

Jnly 6. Committee reports " Connecticut Compromise." 
Yates and Lansing left. 

July 16. Amended report accepted. 

July 24. Committee of detail appointed. 

Aug, 6. Committee reported draft of Constitution in 
23 articles. 

Sept. 12. Committee of revision of style appointed. 

Sept 17. Adjourned. 
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"The Fathers." Inception through 
Compromise 

IN every generation of onr national life there have 
been men who typified the thongfat and feeling 
of the time. Some of them have been creators of 
the. ideas associated with their names; others have 
been merely the embodiment of general doctrines 
which seemed to be floating in the air, white still 
others have given expression to the reactionary ten- 
dencies of their day; hot in all of them and throagh 
all of them we may trace the progress of the Con- 
stitution. They typi^ the views of successive gene- 
rations upon the great constitutional questions, and 
by their lives we can measure the stages of advance, 
now slow, now fast, as the forces at play are halting 
or quick; as peace or war, economic welfare or crisis, 
social rest or unrest, holds the reins of the car of 
progress. 

The story of the Constitution and its growth has 
been told in many fashions and in many forms; but 
the tale that is told has no ending, for the growth 
of the Constitution is co-extensive with the growtli 
of the national life. Beginning even at* the nation 
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begaD, weak aod diffident, UDcertain of its strength 
and powers, the Constitution has grown with the 
oation's growth and strengthened with its strength. 

The Constitation is not solely the written instru- 
ment which is contained within the compass of the 
few brief pages which the " Fathers " elaborated in 
their days and weeks of discussion in the convention 
hall at Philadelphia in 1787; that document was bat 
the skeleton of the colossal constitntional figure of 
to-daj. The story of how the skeleton was clothed 
with the living tissue of constitutional practice is 
one of absorbing interest. Constitutions do not 
■ grow of their own accord ; thej are not organisms in 
which life finds lodgment They are dead forms till 
haman action transforms them in accordance with 
the will of those who put them into execution. So 
the Constitution of the United States, as it came 
from the hands of the " Fathers," was dead parch- 
ment until men transmuted the written word by the 
alchemy of human action. 

That the Constitution is the result of compromise 
is familiar to all, but there is no better way of 
bringing to our minds a ririd realization of the 
great achievements of the " Fathers " than by re- 
viewing the c<mflicting opinions and tendencies of 
the time, particularly as they found concrete expres- 
sion in the men of the Convention and the questions 
which confronted tliem. 

The ten years immediately precetling the outbreak 
of the Uevolution were filleil with scarcely less 
heateti confiict than the years of actual war, but the 
conflict was waged in a different spirit. Ai^nuoent 
and discossion were the forerunners of battles and 
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sieges ; questions of goTernment were fought out first 
in the lav courts and the public prints. James Otis, 
Samuel and John Adams in Massachusetts; Dickin- 
son in PennsylTania ; Dalaney in Maryland; and 
Patrick Henry in Virginia were only the leaders in 
whose train there followed a host of able and 
learned disputants who discussed with unrivalled 
skill the rights of the colonists and their relations 
to the mother country.' Political discussion was 
not, however, limited to the question of the relation 
of the King and Parliament to the colonies.* The 
colonists felt that their liberty was at stake, and not 
only from the law of England but also from the 
natnre of man and of government they sought to 
establish their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The great degree of self-government 
that had been enjoyed in all the colonies, and the 
character of the social and political relations that 
had perforce been developed in the settling of a new 
country, had united to give a democratic complexion 
to their lives and thoughts of which they themselves 
had been little aware. Samuel Adams, Patrick 
Henry, and, a little later, Thomas Paine stood forth 
as the champions of this new spirit of democracy. 

The period of discussion had enabled men to un- 
derstand more clearly the great questions of govern- 
ment and liberty. The typical eighteenth-century 
view of the state of nature an man's primitive con- 
dition, of the origin of society and of government in 
contract and the consent of the governed, of the 

' Cf. M. C. Tyler, The Literary History of the American Revo- 

' Cf. C. E. Merriam, American Political Theories, p. 41 ff. 
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limitatioD of the powers of government by the ob- 
jects for which it was established, formed the essen- 
tial elements of their tfieory of government. It was 
in the main the theory of Locke that the colonists 
followed; they were little influenced by French ideas 
save in the single case of Montesquieu- A new phase 
of their rights was, however, developed by the colo- 
nists themselves; they claimed not only the rights 
of Englishmen, as derived from the law of nature 
and tlie great charters of liberty, but also the rights 
that belonged to them as men — those inherent and 
inalienable rights of man which they incorporated 
in the Declaration of Independence and the Bills of 
Rights.^ 

The years of the war added nothing to the ideas 
already developed; men could not fight and theorize 
too; their energies were consumed in the trials and 
sacrifices of the Revolution ; it was a time when the 
written word was less potent than bayonets and the 
orator than bullets. Yet these same years gave a 
practical experience in constitution making and state 
building such as no other people had ever enjoyed. 
Every State hastened to establish a constitution in 
which the effort was made to guarantee the rights 
so hotly advocated, and the Union that was no 
stronger than " a rope of sand " owed its fatal 
weakness to the zealous ardor in behalf of these 
same rights. The Articles of Confederation came 
into existence in the course of a struggle against 
what the colonists regarded as unlawful oppression 

' C/. Merriam, op. cit, p. 48. Georg Jellinek, Tke Deelara- 
tion of the Rigktt of Man and of Citizen*, p. 78 If. Translated 
by Max Parrand. 
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on the part of a superior power. Union was Bought 
to throw off this joke of oppression, and the memory 
of King and Parliament was still too vivid for them 
to nm the risk of losing an; of their hard-won 
liberty and freedom by establishing a strong central 
authority. Time bad not yet forced npon them the 
onwilling conclusion that strength in government 
was necessary to liberty, and a strong onion to in- 
dependence; that, in the words of Washington, 
" infinence is not govemm^it." ^ 

The years immediately following the conclusion of 
peace are rightly called the "Critical Period of 
American History." With the snccessful termina- 
tion of the Revolution, the spirit of patriotism 
flawed; the zeal that had animated the earlier part 
of the struggle gave place to a spirit of indifference 
to national welfare. Particularism and State pride 
waxed strong. The Congress of the Confederation 
might command requisitions to its heart's content, 
but not a penny conld it compel any State to pay 
into the treasury; the powers conferred npon it were 
large, but the means for their enforcement were ut- 
terly inadequate. The pressure of a foreign foe once 
removed, the centrifugal forces of disunion were let 
loose. The Confederation was regarded as having 
served its purpose. By it the States had attained 
their independence, bnt independence once secured, 
there was no longer any reason why their freedom 
should be lessened by demands made npon them from 
a source so little connected with their every-day lives, 
and the failure of every State to live up to the 

' F. S- Oliver, Alexander Hamilton: An Essay on American 
Union, p. 100. 
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obligations imposed upon it hy Congreas became 
notorious.^ 

Such a course on the part of the States soon 
brought the representatires of the enfeebled central 
goverument into disrepute at home and abroad. 
Foreign nations looked for the speedy dissolution of 
BO unstable a union, and were unwilling to engage 
themselves with a government which gave such slight 
assurance of permanency, wliile at home men talked 
of withdrawal and the establishment of separate con- 
federacies. A pressing source of weakness in the 
Confederation sprang from the lack of power on the 
part of Congress to regulate commerce either between 
the States or with foreign nations; in the absence of 
this power, the natural jealousies and animosities of 
the individnal States soon found expression in vexa- 
tious restrictions and deterrent imposts. 

The need of mutual understandings and common 
regulations was early apparent to men like Wash- 
ington and Madison in Virginia, and Elamilton in 
New York. First Maryland and Virginia, then the 
five States represented at the Annapolis Convention, 
deliberated upon the perplexing and ruinous condi- 
tions of commercial relations but in vain, for these 
were conditions that could be settled only by com- 
mon action since they involved common interests. 
The prospect was gloomy indeed. The craze of paper 
money had swept over the States and credit had been 
ruined; Shays's rebellion was in fnll swing and Con- 
gress seemed powerless to crush it The dispute 
with Spain over the free navigation of the Missis- 

' Cf. John Fiske, TA* Critical Ptriod of American History, 
p. 90 ff. 
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Bippi had become critical ; the Southern States threat- 
ened secession and a return to British allegiance if 
the Mississippi were given up, while the Northern 
States were of a mind to secede if the river were not 
closed for twenty-five years in return for a com- 
mercial treaty with Spain.' In the face of these 
difficulties and the impotence of Congress to cope 
with them^ the need of action far beyond the powers 
of the commissioners gathered at Annapolis was 
clearly evident. Hamilton drafted an address which 
set forth the need of a goieral convention of all the 
States to consider other than commercial questions, 
and which recommended to the States that they should 
appoint delegates to a convention to be held in Phila- 
delphia on the second Monday of the following May, 
*' to take into consideration the situation of the 
United States," and " to devise such further pro- 
visions as shall appear to them necessary to render 
the Constitution of the Federal Qovemment adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union." ' The new conven- 
tion was not merely to regulate commerce but was 
to undertake a revision of the whole government of 
the Union. The Congress of the Confederation could 
not disregard the call of the Annapolis Convention. 
A failure to sanction it would only forfeit public 
confidence still further, while the alarm of Shays's 
rebellion and the desperate condition of the Con- 
federation were urgent factors in inducing the 

> Cf. FiBke, op. cit, pp. 20S-~21I; A. C. McLaughlin, The Con- 
federation and the Conttitution, pp. 91-100; Oliver, op. dt., p. 
140. 

^Documentary Hiatory of the Constitution of the United 
State* of Ameriea, i., S. 
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CoogrcSB to issoe a call for a ooDreDtion to meet 
at the same time and plafe " for the sole and express 
purpose of rerisiDg the Articles of ConfederatioD." * 

The impreesioD rapidly gained groond that this 
was the last chance for a penuaomt anion. Shoold 
the OonrentioD fail to acbiere its purpose, those 
bonds of anion, established howerw insecarely since 
Hanker Hilt and the Declaration of Independence, 
wemed destined to be disHolred. With the dissolu- 
tion tkf the Union in prospect, the States chose men 
uf the highest character and achieremoits lo repre- 
ttent them, and it is not an idle boast to proclaim 
thiin awembly one of the most distinguished ttodies 
that hatt ever met for political porpoees. A renew 
tkf the nautect of the uteuiber^ $hi>v« that scarce a State 
was without it» re^tretiMitatitv of natitmal tame, and 
twt (he aH^<tt |»art the^ wMre the nwn of the reTolntimi- 
arjr e(HH-h, trntheretl tvi^her to reap the final fmlts of 
that wwamiraWe t^mtest, 

MawtMchuMts fv'UUd tit repiVHe«tattT«s of her rir- 
tue« and her hMruiny tu Rufttii King., a lavTer wbo 
tut^ht " with |x)>>)vrtet^v he vankv^l antiOii^ the Lomi- 
UHr)e« " »»f that *ise * ; itt Klbridjce OerrT. the snrcees- 
h»l me^^*^»wt wh\> vhetri^hed * as his tbst Ttrtue, a 
\\y\* ^ur hU tVut^tr^v."' Kv>teer $lk«<«attn. bku of the 
)>*«^tt4ev «h\MM»val,vr. «(ttw»i*aK--tt»aker, aH»i jwige. whose 
heart *Wi* w« gv^Hl «» biw he»4. *Hwi vKhrwr Ellsworth. 
^^^\ffit ^}^'iU\\■ v^f the SvtfcMTVwe V\»«trt i-rf tlte State, haTc 
(UMsW the (MAft \>S ^\>uue^-Civttt ^ tike OwTcatimi 

' tV^ *(vi*., »., * 

' ('^ .^iMV'H'^H IjhutiMti/ti tC««u>w, 111., 3J:0-3:H 'MKttai^ tke 
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justly famous, while Hamilton from New York was 
recognized as the most brilliant man of the CoDven- 
tioD and of the conntiy. William Paterson of New 
Jersey, " a Classic, a Lawyer, and an Orator," was 
the kind of man " whose powers break in upon yon, 
and create wonder and astonishment"; he is best 
known as the proposer of the " New Jersey plan " 
and the defender of the equality of the States. 
PennEfylrania sent more del^ates than any other 
State and among them were not less than four men 
of tasting fam& B^jamin Franklin, diplomat, man- 
of-letters, scientist, whom " the very hearens obey," 
was, next to Washington, Americans most conspicnons 
flgare; the Morrises, Robert, the financier of the 
Revolution, and Gonvemenr, the master of style, to 
whom we owe the literary finish of the Constitution, 
were little less conspicnons. For the fourth, James 
Wilson, the rugged Scot, who drew attention '* not 
by the charm of his eloquence, but by the force of 
his reasoning," ranked " among the foremost in legal 
and political knowledge." Little Delaware sent 
John Dickinson, " famed through all America, for 
his Farmer's Letters"; while Maryland's Attorney 
General, Luther Martin, was the CouTention's most 
persistent and prolix supporter of the rights of the 
small States. 

Virginia could rival Pennsylvania tn the number 
of her famous delegates. Washington, whose presence 
in the Convention was the unqualified prerequisite 
of its success, was unanimously chosen presiding 
officer; George Wythe, "confessedly one of the most 
learned legal characters of the present age "; 5IasoD, 
able, experienced, convincing, and " undoubtedly one 
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of the best politicians in America " ; Randolph, 
young, handsome, and talented ; and fioallj Madison, 
small and nnpreposseesing, with no pretence of ora- 
tory, but " the affairs of the United States, he 
perhaps, has the' most correct knowledge of, of any 
man in the Union"; "he blends together the pro- 
foond politician with the scholar"; thoagbtful and 
earnest, his labors in the Convention in behalf of the 
Constitution surpass those of any one man. South 
Carolina was the only one of the remaining States 
whose representatives have achieved a lasting place 
in our history; John Rntledge and the two Pinckneys 
may well close the roster of the famous names of the 
Convention. 

Btmie distinguisheil names, however, are missing, 
and we wonder what might have been the result had 
Jofferst^n, inslrad of courting Republican France by 
his republican sympathies, been present to champion 
the cause of the States against the nation; or Patrick 
Henry, with his tlery elo«iuenoe in favor of State 
sovereignty. \\'liat iuttueuce might not the aristo- 
cratic John Adams, with his leanings toward mon- 
archy and his aistrust of the people, have exertetl, had 
he l>eeu iu the Convention |*erchauce to second and 
suptKtrt the strongly wutraliseil plan of Hamilton? 

The sui-cess of the lievolutiou had plai-ed beyond 
the (HKssibility of cavil the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. The tiuestiou now at issue 
waa under what foiiu of government tiiese rights 
couh) be best ^twuml; it was yet to be determined 
how the advantage*! to be dei-ivevl from a uuion of 
all the States cuuKI he combiut\l with the security 
of life aud property euj(»ywi uud(* the government of 
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each. The first qaestioD which coofronted the mem-. 
bers of tlie ConventioD when once assembled was that 
raised by the resolutioD of Congress nnder which 
they had gathered. Shonld they adhere to the limi* 
tatioD set by that resolntioD and restrict themselves 
to an amendment of the Articles of Confederation, 
or shonld they strike out boldly and do what seemed 
to them best for the general welfare? Shonld they 
disregard the Congress and its resolution and, act- 
ing as the representatives of the people, produce an 
instrument of government suited to the country's 
needs? The question was crucial, was revolutionary, 
but they were undaunted; believing that no amend- 
ment of the Articles of Confederation would suffice, 
they adopted a resolution declaring " that a national 
government ought to be established consisting of a 
supreme Legislative, Judiciary, and Executive." * 
Id the discussion of this resolution the difference be- 
tween a federal and a national government was 
clearly stated by Gouvemeur Morris, who declared 
that the former was *' a mere compact resting on the 
good faith of the parties " ; the latter had " a com- 
plete and compulsive operation." ^ 

At a later stage of the proceedings when the 
authority of the Convention to take this radical ac- 
tion had again been raised, Randolph asserted baldly 
that " when the salvation of the Republic was at 
stake, it would be treason to our trust, not to pro- 
pose what we found necessary." ' To this Hamilton 

' Doe. Hut, iii., 162. 

' Ibid., iii., 22. Notice the difference id meaning in the word 
" federal " between then and now. 
'Itnd., iii., 136. 
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agreed. " The States," he said, " sent us here tn 
provide for the exigeocies of the Union. To rely on 
any plan not adequate to these exigencies, merely 
l>eoause it was not clearly within our powers, would 
be to sacrifice the means to the end." ' 

To justify the revolutionary character of this ac- 
tion there was inserted in the Constitution the clause 
providing that " the ratification of the conventions 
of nine States shall be sufficient for the establiBhment 
of this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same," ' and furthermore the ratification was to 
be by conventions in each State, especially elected 
for the purpose, and not by the State legislatures. 
The Constitution should rest upon the people, not 
upon the States. 

The decision that a national government ought to 
be established, consisting of a supreme legislative, 
executive, and judiciary, did not, however, settle the 
question as to the nature of the new Union. From 
the outset there were two well-defined and conflicting 
opinions on the subject. The small States clung tena- 
ciously to the principle of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion by which each State had an equal voice with 
every other State; the large States were equally de- 
termined to put an end to a condition of affairs in 
which their wealth, size, and imirortanee told for 
nothing. From this struggle of the small and the 
large States there resulted the first of the great com- 
promises of the Constitution.^ The contest centred 

• Doe. Hist., iii., 189. 

'Constitution, Art. VII. 

" For a detailed account of the compromiseE, ef. Fieke op. cit., 

. ZGO-267; McLaughlin, op. eit., pp. 221 ff; Max Farrand, 
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aronod the "Virginia" and the "New Jersey " plans.* 
The former, elaborated by the delegates from that 
State and presented by Randolph, provided for a 
anion in which the equality of the States as sovereign 
political bodies shoald give way to an inequality 
based upon wealth and population, in which powers 
as well as rights should be conferred npon the cen- 
tral authority; the latter, proposed by Paterson of 
New Jersey, sought to maintain the authority of the 
States as it had existed under the Articles of 
Confederation. Large powers, to be sure, were to 
be lodged in the new government, but the funda- 
mental weakness would still remain ; the government 
would still lack the power of acting directly upon 
individuals and could proceed only against the States. 
Any attempt, as Madison had showed, to coerce a 
State, " would look more like a declaration of war, 
than an infliction of punishment." ^ The issue was 
squarely presented. Lansing of Xew York declared 
that the plan of Mr. Paterson " sustains the sov- 
ereignty of the respective States, that of Mr. Ran- 
dolph destroys it." ' Paterson himself asserted that 
the Convention had "no power to vary the idea of 
equal sovereignty," * and that he " had rather sub- 
mit to a monarch, to a despot, than to such a fate." ^ 
Wilson, on the other hand, contrasted the two plans 

The Compromiaet of the Coiutitution, in the Av%eriean Hit- 
torieal Review, April, 1904; and Alexander Johaaton, American 
Political Hiatory, ii., 101 ff. 

' Doe. Hiet.. iii., 17-20 and 12&-128. 

1 Gaillard Hunt, The Writing* of MadUon, iii., 56. 

* Doe. Hiat, iii., 128-129. 

* Ibid., iii., 131. 
■/bwL, iii., 99. 
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point by point and always in favor of the Virginia 
plan,^ and Randolph saw that " the true question is 
whether we shall adhere to the federal plan, or in- 
troduce the national plan," which would be a resort 
" to a national legislation over individuals." " Ham- 
ilton took advantage of the opportunity to express 
his disapproval of both plans and to " point out such 
changes as might render a national one efficacious," ' 
and Madison argued at length against the evils of 
the New Jersey plan.* 

The smaller the State, the more violent, apparently, 
was the opposition to a national government and a 
loss of equality. Luther Martin of Maryland pro- 
tested that he "would rather confederate with any 
single State, than submit to the Virginia plan," ° and 
Bedford of Delaware did not hesitate to go to the 
extreme of proclaiming that the small States, rather 
than submit to the compulsion of the la^e States, 
would " find some foreign ally of more honor and 
good faith," who would " take them by the hand and 
do them justice." * 

The compromise by which such widely divergent 
views were reconctletl is generally known as the 
" Connecticut compromise." Connecticut had from 
its earliest history made use of the dual system of 
representation in its legislature, one house represent- 
ing the towns as equal units, and the other the 

1 Doc. Hist., Hi., 132 ff. 
»lbid., iii., 137. 
» Ibid., iii., 138 ff. 
*Hyid., iii., 151 ff. 

' Yates, Secret Proeeedinga and Debates of the Federal Con- 
vention, p. 194. 

« Doe. Hiat., iii., 261. 
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people,^ aod when the debate arose in the CoDveDtion 
earl; io June, on the principle of representation to 
be followed in the two houses, Sherman of Connecti- 
cut proposed that '* the proportion of suffrage in 
the first branch should be according to the respective 
numbers of free inhabitants; and that in the second 
branch, or Senate, each State should have one vote 
and no more."* More than two weeks later, after 
the New Jersey plan had been rejected and the next 
day after the discussion had grown so violent that 
Franklin had proposed that henceforth the Conren- 
tioD should open with prayer, Dr. Johnson, another 
of Connecticut's representatives, expressed the opin- 
ion that " as in some respects the States are to be 
considered in their political capacity, and in others 
as districts of individual citizens, the two ideas em- 
braced on different sides, instead of being opposed 
to each other, ought to be combined; that in one 
branch the people ought to be represented; in the 
other, the States."^ On the same day, Oliver Ells- 
worth gave expression to similar views. " We were 
partly national; partly federal. The proportional 
representation in the first branch was conformable 
to the national principle and would secure the large 
States against the small. An equality of voices was 
conformable to the federal principle and was neces- 
sary to secure the small States against the large." * 

1 Farrand, Compromises of the Constitution in Am. Hist. Rev., 
note 1, p. 480, rejects this explanation of the origin of the 
designation of the compromise. 

^Doe. Hist., iiu, 101. 

3 Ibid., iii., 237. 

« Ibid., iii., 245-24& 
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Od this middle ground be trusted a compromise 
would take place. Whether or not Connecticut's ex- 
ample and representatives are responsible for the 
compromise, at least their proposals contained the 
principle upon which agreement was finally reached. 
Proportional representation in the lower house met 
in part the demand of the large States for adequate 
recognition of their size; equality of representation 
in the Senate soothed the wounded pride of State 
sovereignty and gave to the small States reasonable 
ground of security. Such in substance was the re- 
port of the Committee that had been appointed when 
the Conrention reached a deadlock on this question; 
such to-day is the principle of representation in the 
two houses of our national legislature. 

The first great conflict of the Convention then was 
a struggle between the large States and the small, 
between a growing spirit of nationalism and a tena- 
cious desire for local independence, and after long 
and bitter contests victory rested entirely with neither 
party, but had been won by those men in the Con- 
vention who desired a strong central government 
resting upon a different foundation from the Articles 
of Confederation, but who were nevertheless unwill- 
ing to leave the small States without effectual means 
for the protection of the rights to be enjoyed under 
the new form of union. 

The very terms of the compromise by which a 
disruption of the Convention had been prevented 
carried with them the seeds of further controversy. 
Equal representation in the Senate seemed a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the rights of the small States, 
but their sense of security was measurably lessened 
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when the GonTention agreed that the members of the 
Senate should vote per capita and not b; States. 
The question, moreover, of the proportion of repre- 
sentation in the lower house presented difficulties 
Rt-arcel; less acute than the fundamental problems 
wliich had already been settled. 

The necessity of expansion toward the West was 
evident, and the probability of the formation of new 
States cansed no little anxiety to some members of 
the Convention. Gouvemeur Morris desired the At- 
lantic States to " keep a majority of votes in their 
own hands " ^ in order that they might not be con- 
trolled by the West. " If the Western people get 
the power into their hands they will ruin the At- 
lantic interests. The hack members are always the 
most averse to the best measures." ^ Gerry and King 
proposed " to secure the liberties of the States already 
c«jnfederated " by prohibiting the number of repre- 
sentatives in the lower house from the new States 
ever exceeding that of the old States.^ Mason and 
Madison, however, represented the better attitude in 
their vigorous defence of the right of the future 
States to be admitted to the Union on terms of 
equality with the older States,* and in this the Con- 
vention supported them. Wilson spoke after the 
manner of the true democrat when he declared that 
" the majority of people wherever found ought in all 
questions to govern the minority." " 

■ Doe. HUt, iii., 305. 
I Ibid., iii., »12. 
'Ibid., iii., 332. 
• Ibid., iii., 307 and 314. 
> /frtd, iii., 380. 
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While the origin of the first fundamental difference 
of opinion among the members of the Convention 
grew out of political consideratioDS, the second 
ground of divergence was social in its nature. In 
the discnssion of the question of representation in 
the two houses, Madison had already expressed it as 
his opinion that the antithesis of the States was due 
not to their difference of size, but to climate and to 
their having or not having slaves.* Charles Pinck- 
ne;, too, had based the real distinction between the 
States upon the divergent economic interests of 
North and Sonth.^ A sharp line of distinction be- 
gan to be drawn between these two sections, the in- 
terests of which Butler declared " to be as different 
as the interests of Russia and Turkey." ^ 

Id determining the number in accordance with 
which representation in the lower house should be 
apportioned, the question at once arose whether the 
slaves should be counted as a part of the population. 
The fundamental notion of the end and aim of all 
government was the preservation of property; the 
wealth, therefore, of the respective States should be 
taken into account in any scheme of representation. 
In the South the problem was complicated by the 
existence of a peculiar kind of wealth, for slaves 
were both property and human beings. Butler and 
General C. C. Pinckney insisted that the blacks should 
be included equally with the whites in the role of 
representation, and not at a three-fifths ratio as pro- 
posed. " An equal representation ought to be al- 

' Doc. Hist., iii., 254. 
'Ibid., iii., 263. 
' Ibid., iU., 689. 
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lowed for them," said Botler, " in a govemmeDt 
which was instituted principally for the protection of 
property, and was itself to be supported by prop- 
erty." ^ Wilson, on the other hand, could see no 
reason why the blacks should be admitted at a three- 
fifths ratio. " Are tliey admitted as citizens? Then 
why are they not admitted on an equality with white 
citizens? Are they admitted as property? Then why 
is not other property admitted into the computation? 
These were ditBculties however which he thought 
must be overruled by the necessity of compromise." * 
The terms of the compromise resulted from a sug- 
gestion of Oouverneur Morris who " moved to add 
to the clause empowering the Legislature to vary 
the Representation according to the principle of 
wealth and number of inhabitants, a proviso that 
taxation shall be in proportion to Representation." ' 
This was amended to apply only to direct taxes.* 
Such a provision was a two-edged sword, but no 
logical objection to it could be made. If the slaves 
were to be counted in determining representation, 
the slave-holding States must pay the bill in direct 
taxes, and the same would be true of the new, but 
poor, States of the West. Tlie Soath was willing to 
run the risk, and it was determined that " representa- 
tives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States . . . according to their respective 
numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
tlie whole number of free persons, including tliose 

I Doe. HUt„ iii., 309. 
= Ibid., iii., 317. 
» Ibid., iii., 319. 
■ Ibid., iii., 820. 
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bound to service for a term of years, and exclnding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons." ^ 
The antagonism of the Eastern and Sonthem 
States was not allayed by the compromise on repre- 
sentation, bat continued until it was settled, so far 
as the work of the Conventioo was concerned, by a 
compromise, the effects of which are just beginning 
fully to be comprehended. The Eastern States had 
become convinced of the necessity of the regulation 
of commerce by the general government, and their 
conviction was shared to a limited degree by the 
Middle States and Virginia. The passage of a Navi- 
gation Act by Congress appeared to them highly 
desirable. Georgia and South Carolina on the other 
hand, by reason of their rice and indigo culture, 
deemed it absolutely essential to their welfare that 
the importation of slaves should not be prohibited. 
C. C. Pinckney accordingly declared that a vote to 
abolish the slave trade would be received by South 
Carolina as "a polite way of telling her that she 
was not wanted in the Union." ' It was necessary 
to retain the support of these two States if the Con- 
stitution was to have the slightest hope of adoption. 
Fortunately, the belief was prevalent that not only 
the importation of slaves, but slavery itself, would 
soon die out It had practically disappeared from 
the Northern States, and Wliitney's invention had 
not yet raised cotton to the position of king, had not 
yet made it the great " staple product " which de- 
manded slavery as an economic necessity. Accord- 
ingly Congress was given the power "to regulate 

> Constitution, Art. I., sec. 2. 
■ Flske, cp. «t., p. 263. 
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CDmnmce with foreign nations, and arocMig the aer* 
era) States, and with the Indian tribes," * bat " the 
migration or importation of snch persons as anj* of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight himdred and eij^t, bat 
a tax or doty may be imposed od snch importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each persoiL"' 

Marshall fint seized on the possibilities of the so- 
called " commerce clanse " of the CoDStitatioD, and 
saccessiTe courts have not been slow to make it keep 
pace with our modan commercial and industrial 
evolution. In more recent times both Congress and 
the Executire hare been seeking new worlds for the 
Federal GoTerument to conquer; do provision of the 
Constitution is being more zealoosly scrutinized than 
this iu the search for means to cope with the great 
industrial problems of the day. Upon the slender 
tliread of commerce "among the several States," 
judicial decisions and legislative enactments have 
KUHpended a weight of federal powers that most have 
Knapped any less elastic provision, and the end is 
not yet. 

No subject before the Convention drew forth more 
differences of opinion than the character of the 
Executive ^ ; whether it should be single or plural, 
what powers should be conferred upon it, and how it 
Kbould be chosen were all objects of the liveliest 

■ Constitution, Art I., sec 8. 

' Const, Art 1., tec 9. 

' Parrand, Compromitee, in Am. Hiat. Rev., p. 485 ff, treats 
of the compromise respectinK the Executive at some length and 
to him I owe mnch that is her« said. 
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concern and the greatest diversity of opinion. No 
lees than thirty votes were taken concerning various 
phases of the method of election atone. The dif- 
ferences of opinion manifestcil over thia question 
divided the members along new lines. We have seen 
large States and small striving for supremacy, we 
have witnessed North and South diverge along lines 
destined continually to divide them till the signill- 
cance of Mason and Dixon's line was wiped out by 
blood. Now, however, in the character and choice 
of the Executive tlie more fundamental distinction 
between aristocracy and democracy makes itself felt. 
A direct election of the Executive by the people 
fonnd no favor in the eyes of men whose faith in 
the mass of mankind had been so sorely tried by 
the events of recent years, whose inherent regard 
for birth and breeding bad been greatly strength- 
ened by the license and excesses of the democratic 
mob, and whose conservative instincts and traditional 
respect for rights of property bad been greatly 
alarmed by fiat money and by Shays's rebellion. 
Some indirect form of election seemed to them neces- 
sary to preserve the whole government from ultimate 
destruction from too much democracy. It was felt, 
however, that an election by the people would give 
an advantage to the large States; even under the 
electoral system in which each State was to have a 
number of electors equal to the number of its 
Senators and Representatives, the advantage would 
still remain with the large States; the terms of the 
compromise only become evident when we know that 
it was supposed that in a majority of cases no elec- 
tion would result because of the failure of any one 
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candidate to secnre a majorit;; in tliat case it was 
first proposed that the election should fall to the 
Senate in which the States were equally represented. 
Here the advantage would be with the small States. 
Because of the many objections that arose to giving 
additional powers to the Senate, it was finally de- 
cided to bestow this power upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives, but with the provision that each State 
should have only a single vote. Thns was the prin- 
ciple of the compromise retained and the one con- 
spicuoos failure of the Convention's work completed. 

The main features of the form of government 
elaborated in the Convention are familiar. Through- 
oat the whole stmcture ran the principle of the 
separation of the powers of government and the sys- 
tem of checks and balances. The principle was adopted 
that all matters which were of common interest 
should be entrusted to the Federal Qovemment, while 
the far larger field of purely local interests should 
be reserved by the States. " The task," said Madi- 
son, " was to draw a line of demarcation which 
would give the General Government every power 
requisite for general purposes, and leave to the States 
every power which might t>e most beneficially ad- 
ministered by them." 

The power of the Federal Government has grown 
steadily; more and more the National Government 
lias been brought into contact with the ordinary af- 
fairs of daily life. The principal means through 
which this growth of power has taken place has 
not been the constitutional method of amendment, 
which, since the infancy of the nation, has been pos- 
sible only nnder the stress of civil war, bat has been 
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the power of " interpretation." The faculty of in- 
terpreting tlie law has achieved a pecoliar prominence 
ID oar system through the existence of a written 
constitution which is the snpreine law of the land ; 
it is the duty of the conrts to test all laws by tlie 
standard of the Constitution, and in doing so they 
must determine what, under all the circumstanceB, 
the Constitution means. Interpretation must in the 
long mn reflect the life of the people and give ex- 
pression to their lasting convictions or law will be- 
come the oppressor instead of the protector of rights; 
t>ack of the legal formnlas lie the forces of society 
which infuse into them the breath of life. 

That such has been the case in our own national 
life can scarcely be questioned when we reflect upon 
the transformations n-rought by steam and electricity ; 
railroads and telegraphs have often been slender 
bonds, but without them we may easily picture a 
land of many unions instead of one. Not only has 
a single onion of the whole conntry been made pos- 
sible by these material forces, but also the life of 
the people has been brought closer together ; common 
interests have multiplied as rapidly as have the 
means of communication. It is, therefore, a natural 
result of such growth that we have witnessed a like 
growth in that part of the Constitution dealing with 
the regulation of common interests. Interpretation 
is hut the synonym of growth and expansion under 
conditions which have multiplied the common ele- 
ments of our national life. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

17E7. Jan. 11. Bom on the island of Nevie, West Indies. 
1769. Clerk in office of Nicholas Cruger. Wrote de- 

scription of a hurricane. 

1772. October. Arrived in Boston. 

1773, Entered King's College, now Columbia Univer- 

sity. 
Visited Boston. 
July 6. First public speech, made at the " Meeting in 
the Fields." 
1774-6 Wrote A Full Vindication and The FarTner 

Refuted, which were attributed to Jay and 
Livingston; also other pamphlets. 

1776. Given command of New York artillery com- 

pany. 

1777. Appointed staff officer and Military Secretary 

to Washington. 

1780. Letter to James Duane on national bank, 

1781. Feb. 16. Break with Washington. 

Brevetted Colonel at Yorktown. 

1782. Delegate to Continental Gongreaa. 
Admitted to the bar. 

1786. Attended Annapolis Convention. Drew up ad- 

dress. Elected to State Assembly. 

1787. Delegate to Philadelphia Convention. 
June 29. Withdrew temporarily from Convention. 
Sept. 17. AfUxed name to Constitution. 

1787-88. Delegate to last Continental Congress. 

1787-88. Federalist written. 

1788. Member of the New York State Convention. 

1789. Sept. Appointed first Secretary of the Treaeury. 

1790. Reports on the Public Credit 
Financial policy accepted. 

1791. National Bank established. 
1794. Quelled Whiskey Rebellion. 
1796. Jan. 31. Resigned from Secretaryship. 

1798. Friendship with Adams broken. 

Made Inspector-General with rank of Major- 
General. 

1799. . Promoted to Commander-in-Chief. 

1800. Favored Jefferson's election over Burr. 

1803. Charged with Burr's defeat for Governor of 

New York. 

1804. July 11. Duel with Burr at Weehawken, 
July 12. Died. 
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Alexander Hamilton. Growth Through 
Administrative Oi^anization 

THE life of Alexander Hamilton illustrates as does 
DO other in Amerieao hi6tor7 tbe truth that the 
essence of goTemment lies in the spirit of the gov- 
ernors, that its real character is deiermioed by that 
of the men who administer it, and that its form 
and direction reflect the will and desire of those 
entrusted with the guidance of its destinies. Auto- 
cratic governments are confessed!; the image of the 
autocrat, and tbe lilieness is striliing or faint in 
proportion as his will dominates those who serve 
him. The same is true of governments that are con- 
stitutional in form; the opportunity for the free play 
of a strong personality upon the most fundamental 
relations of government still exists. Where there is 
a written and rigid constitution, where the form of 
government is carefully elaborated and committed 
with due solemnity to a written document, and where 
this is done with the settled determination to fix the 
nature and character of the State to be organized, it 
may be thought that the influence of the individual 
will be all but eliminated, that only within tbe nar- 
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row limitB of tlie written speoificalions ran he porsue 
his circumecribed course, witli here and there a slight 
adjustment of the parts of the governmental ma- 
chine, to mark his share in the work. Such at feast 
has been the attitude taken towards our own Consti- 
tution by the multitudes who have made of it a 
political fetish, and who have refused to see that an 
institution is dependent for its character upon the 
men who give it reality in the world of events. 

The framers of the Constitution were well aware 
that tlie true nature of the government to be insti- 
tuted and of tlie Union to be created by the Consti- 
tuition was yet to be determined. The compromises 
of the Convention had protluced a government "partly 
national and partly federal," and there were grave 
fears that it could not be made to work at all. No 
man felt sure what the result would I*. Hamilton, 
however, foresaw the possibilities of growth that 
stretched out before the national government,^ Above 
all others be felt the need of a strong central gov- 
ernment and more than all others he contributed to 
make the new Union a nation.^ Hamilton's part in 
fashioning the mere outward form of government 
was small; his great services lay in the influence he 
exerted upon its adoption through the masterly ex- 
position in the papers of the Federalist and in the 
determining influence he exercised over the years of 
its infancy, when, as Secretary of the Treasury, bis 
ruling spirit dominated every branch of the govern- 
ment and for the time being set at naught the care- 



1 Cf. Worka, ed. by H. C, Lodge, i-, 423. 
= Cf. F. S. Oliver, Alexander Hamilton, p 
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fully devised system of the separation of the powers 
of goverDinent' His mastery of the legislative 
branch of the gOTemment was little less complete 
than bis ascendancy over Washington,' and from 
hie administrative direction there sprang np a tradi- 
tion of strength in the government which all the 
fervor of the Jeffersonian triumph coold not over- 
come. 

The great passion of Hamilton's life was love of 
an orderly direction in human affairs; mankind in 
the mass he regarded as weak, and this weakness 
demanded the strength of government if the human 
race was to enjoy tlie blessings of lilierty. A strong 
government was necessary to restrain the natural 
disorders of society, whatever the character of its 
organization. Order and strength were inseparable 
in all his thought of government; his practical ex- 
perience bad demonstrated that social disorder and 
governmental weakness were correlative terms,' and 
the verdict of history has confirmed his experience. 

Hamilton was bom on the little island of Nevis, 
in the West Indies, on January 11, 1757.* His 
father was James Hamilton of the Scotch Hamiltons, 
honest, hot unsuccessful, and his mother was a 
French Hugneaot. In his character we iind the ele- 
ments of both races"; there is all tlie strength of 
will, keenness of logic, and depth of penetration that 

1 Cf. H. J. Ford, Rise and Growth of Atneriean Polities, p. 81. 

* Cf, Oliver, op. eit.. pp. 73 and 262. 
» Cf. Workt, v., 343. 

* For the facts of Hamilton'G life see the biographiea bjr his 
Bon, J. C. Hamilton, by H. C. Lodee, J. T. Morse, Jr., and W. 
T. Sumner. 

* Cf. Morse, Life of AUxander Hamilton, i., 2. 
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may be accorded to the most typical ol Scotch intel- 
lects; side Ii,y side with these sterner qualities there 
was an ease and {jrace of manner, a fluency of 
speech, a gaiety and brightness of temperament, 
and a lucidity of statement truly Gallic in its 
nature. 

The early death of his mother and the incapacity 
of his father soon comiKjlIed the lad to shift for him- 
self. At the age of thirteen we find him acting as 
clerk for a certain Nicholas Cmger, of St. Chris- 
topher, and despising the grovelling condition of a 
clerk; so precocious was he that within a year he 
was left in charge of the entire business while the 
master made an extended trip to the Northern colo- 
nies. His business career, however, was destined to 
be of short duration. A hurricane that devastated 
the island made such a deep impression upon the 
sensitive youth that he wTote a description of it for 
a local paj)er; the wonder and admiration of the 
islanders were excited by the beauty of his language 
and the vividness of his portrayal, and some of hia 
more prosperous relatives, doubtless at the instiga- 
tion of the Rev. Hugh Knox, who had been his tutor, 
determined that such unusual gifts should have an 
opportunity for unhindered development, and in con- 
Bec|uence they decided to send him to the colonies 
of the mainland to be educated. 

Hamilton arrived in Boston in October of the year 
1772, and after a short time spent at Elizabeth, N. J., 
he matriculated at the early age of seventeen at 
King's College, now Columbia University. It is an 
interesting story which tells of the desire of young 
Hamilton to enter the College of New Jersey at 
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Princeton, and of his lack of success because of the 
uncompromising attitude taken by the trustees 
toward his desire to enter " upon the condition that 
he might be permitted to advance from class to class 
Vkith as much rapidity as his exertions would enable 
him to do." 

The lad's work at King's College was pursued with 
great success for the next two years, unhindered by 
the growing spirit of political unrest. The repres- 
sive measures enacted against the rebellious colony 
of Massacbnsetts elicited the sympathy and active 
co-operation of all the colonies. The spirit of united 
action found its first expression in the Continental 
Congress of 1774, and in the actual assistance ren- 
dered Massachusetts in that trying year. The air 
was alive with the breath of political arguments, and 
that of King's College not least of all; its dis- 
tinguished President, Dr. Miles Cooper, was loyal to 
his King and Church and for bis pains was almost 
made to suffer the fate of many a less distinguished 
Tory. His escape was due to the quickness of Ham- 
ilton in aiding him to flee by a rear gate while the 
mob was already clamoring at the front.* It was no 
doubt due to the influence of Dr. Cooper, as much 
as to his own strong love of order and reverence for 
tradition, that Hamilton at flrst Inclined to the aide 
of established government; but a visit to Boston in 
1774 and contact with the Patriots, whose zeal was 
at fever heat, served to dispel all doubt from bis 
mind and to commit him unalterably to the Patriot 
cause. 

1 Morse, Life of Alexander Hamilton, i., 18. 
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It was almost immediately upon bis return that 
the chant;e came to display liis new-born enthusiasm; 
being present on July fith at a public meeting " in 
the fields," lie listened with disgust to the speakers, 
not so much at what they said as at what they left 
unsaid, and when they had finished, this lad of seven- 
teen, slight of frame and delicate of feature, the very 
pirture of youth, forgetful of self and mindful only 
of the cause at stake, mounted the platform.^ The 
crowd, too, apparently was dissatisfied with what it 
had heard, for it greeted the stripling with the half- 
mocking, half-favoring cry of " The Collegian ! Hear 
the Collegian!" Almost at the first sound of his 
voice the throng was silenced ; their hearts were 
filled with the great emotion that stirred hie own 
bosom, and they forgot the childlike face and figure; 
gazing with rapt attention at his eager countenance, 
they seemed to feel in him the incarnation of those 
new thoughts and feelings which the past ten years 
had begotten. 

The years from 1775 to 1785 were big with eventa 
both in the country's history and in Hamilton's life. 
His first public sjieech was B(X)n followed by two 
anonymous pamphlets. So able were they that the 
authorship was commonly attributed to Jay and 
Livingston. WJien it became known that Hamilton 
was the author, he was immediately accepted as a 
leader of the Patriot cause and in 1776 was placed 
in command of a New York artillery company which 
became in six months the model of the army for 
discipline and efficiency. Because of ability dis- 

1 Cf. Oliver, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 
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played at the battles of Long Island and White 
PlalDS and in the retreat across New Jersey, M''aBb- 
ington appointed him a member of the general staff, 
Tith the commission of lieatenant-colonel in the 
Continental anny. F^m the first he acted as sec- 
retary, and for five years he vas indispensable to 
Washington. A warm personal friendship sprang 
up between the two men which suffered but a single 
break, that of 1781, when Hamilton, incensed at a 
rebuke administered by Washington, resigned.' De- 
sire for military glory doubtless played its part in 
the resignation, for he soon took the field as a lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the New York State troops, and 
was fortunate enough to be present at the siege of 
Yorktown, where he headed a storming party and 
was brevetted colonel for bravery in battle. As the 
war was practically at an end, Hamilton resigned 
his commission and b^an the study of law in New 
York, where his admission to the bar was soon 
signalled by a rapid rise to the head of the pro- 
fession. 

By his marriage to Miss Elizabeth Schuyler in 1780 
Hamilton had allied himself with the distinguished 
Schuyler family, and this alliance brought him 
friends and connections on a large scale. In No- 
vember, 1782, he took his seat in the Continental 
Congress, then sitting at Philadelphia, that same 
Congress which, after its hasty flight from Philadel- 
phia, sought refuge in Nassau Hall at Princeton in 
June, 1783. Finding himself in a hopeless minority 
and realizing that his efforts were futile, he resigned, 

I Cf. Works, ix., 232, for Hamilton's account in a letter to 
his father-in-law. 
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convinced above all things that the Congress and the 
Articles of Confederation must he swept away be- 
fore the country could be rescued from the anarchy 
into which it was fast driftinp.^ Freed by his foreign 
birth from the local attachments which made it so 
difficult for most men to transfer any part of their 
allegiance to a national government, he could per- 
ceive the need of a strong central power. His sym- 
pathies were ever national, not local ; not New York 
but America was the land of his adoption. " The 
great idea, of which he was the embodiment, was 
that of nationality." = 

As early as 1780, in the midst of his arduous duties 
as aide-de-camp to Washington, he had discovered 
and disclosed in a letter to James Duane the de- 
ficiencies of the Confederation and the way in which 
these defects might be remedied.' " The fundamental 
defect," he wrote, " is a want of power in Congress." 
"But the Confederation itself is defective, and re- 
quires to be altered. It is neither fit for war nor 
peace." The complete inefficiency of the Confedera- 
tion in its conduct of the war was a matter of which 
he could judge from practical experience; the ill-fed 
and ill-clothed troops bore convincing testimony to 
his mind of the inability of an assemblage of diplo- 
mats to carry on the struggle to a successful con- 
clusion. The heart of the difficulty lay in the 
disordered finances; the remedy could only be found 
if the Confederation " should give Congress complete 
sovereignty, except as to that part of internal police 

' Cf. Oliver, op. mt.. pp. 125-126. 

* Lodge, Life of Alexander Hamilton, p. 282. 

» Cf. Workt, i., 213. 
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which relates to the rights of individnalB," if 
the directioD of affairs shonld l>e placed in the 
hands of competent individuals, and if a national 
bank should be established. He outlined the plan 
of such a bank and arged it as indispensable in 
securing the certain revenues without which " gov- 
ernment can have no power." 

It was in this same letter that he gave expression to 
a view that may he taken as typical of all his later 
attitude toward constitutional interpretation. After 
reproaching Congress for not having made better use 
of its powers, he declared that " undefined powers 
are discretionary powers, limited only by the object 
for which they are given — in the present case the 
independence and freedoin of America." 
f During the three years following his withdrawal 
from Congress, Hamilton devoted himself to his pro- 
fession and to the creation of a stronger national 
sentiment among the people. When the opportunity 
came to set in motion the train of events that he 
hoped would lead to the consummation he so de- 
voutly desired, he was not slow to avail himself of 
it. He was the one to seize upon the Annapolis 
Convention as the psychological moment to appeal 
for concerted action to revise the moribund Articles 
of Confederation in order to make them eqnal to the 
exigencies of the Union.^ 

The particolarist spirit of independent statehood 
was nowhere stronger than in the controlling faction 
in Hamilton's own State. Governor Clinton and his 
party dreamed of a great State of New York, inde- 



< Cf. Oliver, op. at., p. 142. 
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pendent, free, and miglity by reason of its favorable 
geographical position, and in this great State Clin- 
ton, its governor, wonld be greater than ever he 
might hope to be in a New York that was merely 
one of a Confederation of thirteen. Bo in the As- 
sembly of 1786, which chose the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention called to meet in Phila- 
delphia in the following spring, all that Hamilton 
conld secure was his own appointment among the 
delegates. The two other delegates chosen by the 
Legislature were followers of Clinton, men given over 
completely to the spirit of separatism, ready and 
willing, even determined, to sacrifice the Union to the 
selfish interests of individual statehood.^ Yates and 
Lansing were men of unblemished personal character, 
but the narrowness and selfishness of their political 
views has condemned them forever. Yet there is a 
crumb of comfort to be extracted from their action, 
for their withdrawal from the Convention stands as 
an everlasting proof of their belief that the Conven- 
tion had started upon a revolutionary and wholly 
unjustifiable course; that it had abandoned its sole 
function of revising the Articles of Confederation. 
To attempt to formulate a constitution upon any 
other basis than that of the Articles, said Lansing, 
was to do something to which the State of New 
York would never consent, and bad she realized that 
such would be the action of the Convention, wonld 
never have sent delegates.' 
Almost immediately after the opening of the Con- 

^ Pifike, Critical Period, p. 225, characterizes them as " ex- 
treme and obstinate A nti federalists." 

^Cf. Doeutnentary History of the CoTiaUlMtitm, iiL, U9> 
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vradon there wm presoited to it tor its deteraunatMNi 
the qaestion as to the kind of imkHi that sboaM be 
contemplated in the new Coostitoti<Hi. The stm^^te 
over this question centred roond the ** Virginia " and 
** Sew jCTsey " plans. There could be no qoestioo 
vbich one of these Hamiltmi wonM prefer if com- 
pelled to mate choice. Amcmg the manr who at this 
time showed distrust of the spirit of demoeracr, none 
stands ont more prominently than he. Thongh 8hOT- 
man of CiNiDecticat mi^t sar that ~ the people 
sboald have as little to do as mar be abont the 
GovemmeDt," ^ and Gerry that " the evils we experi- 
ence flow from the excess of democracy,"' it was 
HamlltoD who had the coarage to propose to the 
Convention a scheme of goremment which left little 
or no place for popular power, in which the Presi- 
dent and Senate should bold office daring good be- 
havior and the governors of the States should lie 
appointed by the general government.^ For five 
hoars Hamilton held the Convention under the .sway 
of his eloqnence while he set forth bis ideas on 
government. A brilliant speech, which, says Piske, 
*' while applauded by many, was supported by none." 
Up to this time Hamilton had taken very little part 
in the proceedings of the ConventioD. The reason 
for this we do not know; perhaps it was that he 
was sceptical of the result, and believed the Con- 
vention incapable of agreement upon any plan that 

> Doe. BuL, iiL, 26. 

'IbiiL, iiL, 26. 

ilbiiL, iii., 149 ff., and Worka, i., 350 ff. Later in the proceed- 
ings of the Conventian Hunilton proposed a three years' t«nn 
for the Fresiduit. 
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would be strong enough to save tlie Union; perhaps 
it was because be was constantly outvoted by his 
colleagues from New York and was embarrassed 
thereby. Whatever the reason may have been, we 
aje always siirprised and disappointed that he did 
not play a larger part in determining the form of 
the Constitution. 

But there was little hope of recognition from that 
assembly of sucli views as Hamilton proclaimed. It 
may have been quite true, as he said, that " the 
British government was the best in the world," but 
it would have been folly to supjwse that the Con- 
vention would accept or act in accordance with such 
doctrine. Nor are we led to believe that Hamilton 
was so devoid of political sagacity as to suppose it 
would. Much more probable does it seem that he 
wanted to go on record as the advocate of a strongly 
centralized government, if thereby he might convince 
any of the importance of strength as an element of 
government. The Articles of Confederation were 
cursed beyond all else by weakness; he saw it clearly; 
he despaired of accomplishing what he desired; what 
better could he do than to set a high standard of 
what he believed to be best? Too high a standard 
to be realized, perhaps, but in the reaction, would 
the members of the Convention go quite so far on 
the road toward a loose confederacy? Might they 
not be emboldened to give a fair measure of power 
to the central government? Finding himself unable 
to contribute to the deliberations, and knowing full 
well that any action he might take would be re- 
garded as purely personal, and in no sense as the 
action of his State, Hamilton withdrew from the 
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CoDvention, not to retnm again aotit near the close 
of its sessions, id time to affix bis sigQatnre to the 
final document. 

Though Hamilton found the " New Jersey " plan 
" utterly untenable," and though " be saw great diffi- 
culty in establishing a good national government on 
the Virginia plan," yet when he perceived that the 
Constitntton was the best that could he had under 
the circumstances, that it offered a chance of escape 
from the anarchical condition into which the country 
had fallen, there was none so zealous as he in the 
advocacy of its adoption. Associating with himself 
Madison and, for a short period. Jay, he began the 
publication of that now famous series of papers called 
the Federalist. Here was set forth, in a manner since 
unrivalled, the very essence of the new government 
that was to be established.^ With the clearest of 
logic there was demonstrated the evils of the Con- 
federation and the fashion in which these evils were 
to be cnred by the new federal arrangement ; bril- 
liant in style and persuasive in manner, these papers 
went forth carrying conviction with them. To them 
more than to any other one agency was due the 
final adoption of the Constitution, for though writ- 
ten for the people of New York State, their influence 
was felt in all the States which bad not yet 
acted.^ To this day they remain an authoritative 
exposition of our fundamental instrument of govern- 
ment and a testimony to the insight and learning 

' Fiske, op. ciL, p. 225, is led by his enthusiasm to describe it 
as "the greatest treatise on government that has ever been 
written." 

2 There is a gn&t divergence of opinion as to the actual in- 
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of tlieir authors. To Hamilton is due the credit of 
originating the idea and of contributing by far the 
larger number of the papers. 

With the conclusion of the Federalist, Hamilton's 
labors in behalf of the adoption of the Constitution 
were by no means over. Tlie Legislature of New 
York was hostile to the Con»titution and was under 
the control of Governor Clinton. When Hamilton 
began bis contest with the majority, defeat seemed 
inevitable; that he won in the end and thereby saved 
New York for the Union ami mayhap the Union it- 
self, may well be accounted one of his greatest 
triumphs. It was indomitable will, the tact of a 
diplomat, the skill of a parliamentary tactician, the 
eloquence of a persuasive personality, and the just- 
ness of the cause that triumphed over a bigoted and 
selfish opposition.' It was no more than fitting 
that in the celebration of the victory in New 
York City, the ship of state should be inscribed 
Hamilton. 

It would be imjK>ssible to bring within onr view 
all of Hamilton's conclusions regarding the nature of 
the new Union. It may be worth while, however, to 
consider such as have been and still are the battle- 
ground of party strife. 

In the first place, Hamilton accepted as indisputable 



fluence exerted by the Federalist, In support of the view pre- 
sented in the text, the following may be noted: Curtia, Con- 
etitutional History, i., 280; Fiske, CHiical Period, p. 342; Oliver, 
op. eit., p. 168; Morse, op. cit., i., 266; Lodge, op. mt., p. 67. For 
the contrary view, J. B. McMaster, History, i.. 484, and A. C. 
McLaughlin, The Confederation and the Constitution, p. 308. 
» Cf. Oliver, op. cit., pp. 176-179. 
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the view that the CoDstitution was not an amended 
form of the Articles of Confederation, but that it 
was a " confederated repablic," " an assemblage of 
societies, or an association of two or more states into 
one state." It was more than a confederacy, inas- 
mnch as the power of the central government could 
be eierted upon individuals and not merely upon 
States; it was less than a consolidated State, because 
the existence of the several States had been most 
carefolly preserved.* The Convention had aimed only 
at a partial consolidation of the States in a union 
in which they retained all rights previously enjoyed 
and which had not been expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government The delegation of powers was 
not only to the Federal Government but to the State 
governments as well. This conception of a delega- 
tion of power rests upon the view which sees in the 
people the sovereign, the possessor of supreme powers ; 
a part of these powers the people had delegated to 
the State governments, a part they would delegate 
to the Federal Government by the adoption of the 
Constitution, and still another part they would re- 
tain.^ It is the old idea of Locke and the people's 
power of revolution viewed from a different angle 
and wearing a slightly altered dress. Hamilton, 
however, regarded the Federal Government as the 
judge of its own powers; if it overstepped its bounds, 
the people were to judge of the fact and to institute 
the correction. The Constitution to Hamilton was 
not a treaty, but " the supreme law of the land, a 

' Cf. The Federalist, Ford's edition, Noa. 9, 15, and 16, and 
Workf, ii., 9. 
^Ibid.. No. 23. 
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government, which ia only another word for POLinoAL 

POWKH AND SUPEEMACY." ^ 

The States, moreover, were in no danger; in pro- 
portion as they stand nearer to the people will they 
demand a greater share of their affection ; " we love 
our families more than our neighbors; we love our 
neighbors more than our countrymen in general. On 
these principles, the attachment of the individual 
will be first and forever secured by the State govern- 
ments." " The very existence of the Federal Union 
rests upon the States, and the balance between the 
national and State governments is of the utmost im- 
portance. " It forms a double security to the people. 
If one encroaches on their rights they will find a 
powerful protection in the other." ^ On the other 
band, speaking of those who stood for a complete 
freedom of the States within the Union, we find 
Hamilton using these significant words : " Tbey 
seem to aim at things repugnant and irreconcilable; 
at an augmentation of federal authority, without a 
diminution of state authority; at a sovereignty in 
the Union and complete independence in the mem- 
bers. They still in fine seem to cherish with blind 
devotion the political monster of an imperium in 
imperio." * 

On the rjuestioD of the separation of the powers of 
government, that doctrine of Montesquieu's which 
was itself based upon a misconception, we do not 
find the doctrinaire opinioQ which has so often made 

' Federaliat, No. S3. 

» Works, ii., 70. Cf. Federaliat, Nos. 17 and 30. 

» Ibid., ii., 28. 

* Federaliat, No. 16. 
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itself felt to the detriment of the country in the 
relations of the varioos branches of government A 
separation of legislative, execntive, and judicial fane- 
tioDS was regarded, to be sure, as a cardinal prin- 
ciple of political philosophy, at least in those 
governments in which the citizens enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty and freedom. In Hamilton's eyes the 
separation conld not and mnst not be complete. The 
Judiciary, having " neither force nor will bat merely 
judgment," shoold be independent; the Legislative 
and Execntive were mutually dependent and should 
act merely as checks upon each other, not as 
blocks to bring the action of government to a 
standstill.^ 

That Hamilton had fathomed the true nature of 
the new government is clearly manifested in his reply 
to the objection made to the Constitution on the 
ground that it did not contain a Bill of Rights. 
Snch a Bill of Rights, he thought, would furnish no 
security to liberty. In origin these bills were stipu- 
lations between kings and their subjects by which 
the latter secured the abridgment of tlie royal pre- 
rogative; consequently there was no place for them 
in a constitution founded upon the power of the 
people. " We, the people of the United States . . . 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America." Here, he said, was " a 
better recognition of popular rights than volumes of 
those aphorisms which make the principal figure in 
several of our State bills of rights." ' 



■ FederalUt, No. 78, and Ford, op. eit., p. 81. 
* FedenUiut, No. 84. 
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Important as was Hamilton's part in securing the 
adoption of the Constitution and in giving us a theo- 
retical exposition of its nature, it was insignificant 
when compared with the tremendous influence he 
exerted upon the living form this lifeless docu- 
ment should take.* The pressing need of the govern- 
ment under the Articles of Confederation had been 
money. The failure of the States to furnish the 
requisitions made upon them had resulted in the 
bankruptcy of the general government, with a con- 
sequent loss of respect at home and abroad. The 
immediate cause of the Constitutional Convention lay 
in the financial necessities of the government as 
illustrated by its laclt of power to impose taxes and 
to regulate commerce. So it became the first and 
most important duty of the new Federal Govern- 
ment to establish itself upon a firm financial footing. 
The one man suited for the task was Hamilton and 
to him Washington turned. Appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1789, he carried through the first 
Congress that great series of acts providing for the 
assumption of the foreign and domestic obligations, 
both of the Confederation and of the States; for levy- 
ing an excise and for tlie establishing of a National 
Bank. In the words of Webster, he " smote the rock 
of the national resources, and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth ; he touched the dead corpse 
of Public Credit, and it sprang upon its feet," 

The failure of the Confederation had been due to 
financial weakness; the safety of the new government 
iav in financial strength; Hamilton felt that he must 



' Cf. Oliver, o-p. eit., pp. 183-248. 
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bind men to it by Loops stronger than steel; tLat 
he must replace affection by interest and offset lack 
of patriotism by financial obligation. Money was to 
him " the vital principle of the body politic." ' 
Hence it was that he took the first step toward en- 
listing the men of wealth in the cause of the new 
government. With the assumption of the domestic 
debt by the Federal Government, a host of indi- 
Tidnals were made to feel tliat its success was their 
prosperily, its failure their ruin, and by the very 
fact of the assumption of the State debts the Federal 
Government took its stand ahead of the Slates as 
something bigger and better than they. The men of 
the States looked beyond them, in this one respect at 
least, to a higher power. The assumption of the State 
and national debts was, however, but one step in 
the process of allying wealth and central govern- 
mental authority. Preceding it was the passage of 
an act of lasting consequence providing for the regu- 
lation of commerce by the imi>osition of important 
duties, a tariff which was to furnish both revenue 
and protection. Following the assumption bills 
came an act levying an excise tax and providing for 
an interna I -revenue service. As the crowning stroke 
ID Hamilton's policy of centralization, an act was 
passed providing for the establishment of a National 
Bank. 
Here for the first time there arose the question of 



» Federalist, No. 30, Aa early as 1780 in a letter to Morris 
in which he advocated the establishment of a National Bank. 
Hamilton had realized the value of uniting " the interest and 
credit of rich individuals with those of the State," — Works, iii., 
332. 
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the extent of the powers of Congress. The financial 
needs of the government were so urgent that little 
thought had been given to the title of the act to 
levy import duties; it was no time for questioning 
the purposes of the bill beyond that of raising reve- 
nue and so tLe power of Congress to protect infant 
industries passed unchallenged. The funding and 
assumption bills might well be opposed on the 
grounds of expediency, or the resulting position of 
inferiority of the States, but there could be no serious 
claim presented that Congress had no right to do 
these things. Par otherwise was it, however, with 
the proposal to establish a National Bank. It was 
vigorously objected that nowhere does the Constitu- 
tion give Congress the right to charter such a bank; 
but on the other hand the tenth amendment had been 
added especially providing that " the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively or to the people." To this 
objection Hamilton made ready answer with another 
provision of the Constitution, the so-called " Elastic 
Clause," the fertile source of the " implied powers," 
which provides that Congress shall have the right 
" to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by this Con- 
stitution in the Government of the United States,"^ 
Hamilton, in an opinion which Judge Story pro- 
nounced " one of the most masterly disquisitions 
that ever proceeded from the mind of man," 



■Art I., Sec. 8. clause 18. 
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claimed that the establishment of a NatioDal Bank 
vas a proper measure and one needed to set the 
natiooal government on its feet. His opponents, led 
by JeSersoD, contended that the bank was not neces- 
sary and if not necessary, it coald not be established 
from motives of mere convenience.* 

The possibilities of the strength of the Federal 
Government from these measares of Hamilton rapidly 
began to excite alarm, bat the moneyed and mannfac- 
taring classes were already allied with the Federal 
Government and the bank was established. With 
the establishment of the National Bank, Hamilton's 
constroctive eCForts in shaping the futnre of the Con- 
atitntion were finished; he had left the impress of 
his genins npon the instrument of government, and 
had marked out the path that national development 
has ever since pursued. He songht to establish a 
government in which wealth should stand at the 
helm, guiding and steadying the ship of state. He 
distrusted tlie turbulence of democracy and believed 
in the rich and the well-born ; he feared the multitude 
and trusted the chosen few. For the Itepablic he 
songht strength in wealth, and desired tlie national 
government to reach out, under the doctrine of loose 
construction, for all those powers that might be 
proper for the existence of a nation. 

Upon the issue presented by these questions, the 
natural divergence between Hamilton and Jeffersttn 
widened until tbey stood at the head of opposing 

1 Works, i., 445 ff. Opinion as to the Constitutionality of the 
Bank of the United States. Jefferson's opinion may be found 
in his Workt, Memorial edition, iii., 145-153. For extracts 
from both opiniona we the Appendix. 
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factions, t!ie begiDnings of tlie two great partieR 
which, despite changes of name, have in eBsence re- 
mained tlie same. To-day, as in the presidency of 
Washington, the people are arrayed under the ban- 
ners of " loose " and " strict " conatruction, though 
our speech may be in slightly altered terms. The 
rivalry and jealousy between Hamilton and Jefferson 
became so keen that in 1794 Jefferson retireil from 
the Cabinet; in the next year Hamilton resigned to 
give attention to his personal affairs. 

The remaining years of Hamilton's life were not 
purposeless, though they added nothing to his already 
great achievements; they were spent in the effort 
to continue the government in tlie course upon which 
he had started it, and his must have been a strange 
nature that would not iiave been saddened by seeing 
the country slowly but surely drifting away from bis 
ideal and beyond his control. The Virginia Resolu- 
tions of 1798, with their claim of the right of the 
States to judge of the constitutionality of laws, and 
the Kentucky Resolutions of the next year, with that 
insidious doctrine of the right of nullification which 
had as its logical successor the yet more dan- 
gerous right of secession, filled his mind witli anxious 
forebodings. He loved with a passionate ardor the 
nation he had done so much to create. " If this 
Union were to be broken," he cried, " it would break 
my heart." 

In the election of Jefferson, Hamilton witnessed 
the triumph of the most implacable foe to all his 
ideas — a triumph to which his own sacrifice of self 
to patriotism contributed — and the dark shadow of 
failure fell for the first time across his path, but the 
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bitterness of bis last years must hare been tempered 
bj that great Dational act to which he saw his oppo- 
oent driven — the purchase of Lonisiana. We most 
ever sincerely lament his tragic death on the fields 
of Weebawlten, which robI)ed onr conntrj of its 
greatest intellect while still in its prime; (or his 
own sake we can bnt wish he migbt have been 
spared another decade to witness the surriral and 
nltimate triomph of the principles he cherished so 
passionately. 
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1787. 

1788. 

1789-90. 
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I. Bom near St. Andrews, Scotland. 
At Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. 

Andrews. 
Came to America. 
In New York. 

Admitted to Philadelphia bar. 
Moved to Carlisle. 
Settled in Philadelphia. 

Continental Congress. Signer of Declaration 
of Independence. 

Member of Constitutional Convention. 

Member of Pennsylvania Convention. 

Member of State Constitutional Convention. 

Associate Justice of U. S. Supreme Court. 

Professor of Law in the College of Philadel- 
phia, which in 1792 became the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
. Died at Edenton, M. C. 
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James Wilson. Growth through Speculative 
Forecast 

FOR depth of legal learning and soundness of 
judgment in political affairs, James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania was unsurpassed by any member of 
the Constitutional Conrention. Hamilton may have 
been more brilliant or Madison a deeper student of 
the art of government, but neither could rival Wil- 
son in insight and originality. With all the logical 
precision of his Scotch intellect, he surveyed the con- 
ditions around him, analyzed, classified, and arranged 
the facts of political life in their proper categories, 
and deduced from them his conclusions with respect 
to the kind of government needed. There were not 
lacking others who did the same thing, but they 
failed to equal Wilson in penetration and the 
ability to follow principles to their logical conclu- 
sions. No member of the Convention had a firmer 
grasp than did Wilson of tlie one great question to 
l>e settled — that of union with independence. 

The creation of a new state, national in the ex- 
tent of its jurisdiction and supreme in matters of 
common interest, with the preservation of State free- 
dom ID purely local matters, was a novelty in the 
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realm of political speculation. Confederations there 
had been a plenty; we ourselves had made trial of 
one and because of its failure the Convention had 
been called. Many desired to adhere to the old form 
of government, deeming it sufficient if its powers 
should be enlarged; others denired a consolidation 
of the States into one wherein the individual States 
should be only administrative districts. Between 
these two views stands tJie one finally adopted hy the 

y Convention. The idea of a Federal State, embracing 
all the people of the component States but not de- 
pendent upon the States themselves, within which 
the individual States continue an independent ex- 
istence, was both new and complex. Other men 
perceived certain phases and aspects of this new con- 
ception, but none possessed so comprehensive a view, 
as did Wilson, of this Federal Republic, which was 
to be a state above States, a state embracing States, 
and yet not composed of tho.se States so much as 
of the people within them who were regarded as 
forming a single nation. 

_, As we look back upon the men of the Convention, 
Wilson seems to have had the clearest conception 
of the future course of government in the United 
States; his ideas were those toward which we have 
ever since been working.* Like Hamilton, he not 
only took part in the work of the Convention, but 
also ID the far more important work of infusing into 
the dead body of the written document the living 

' C/, B. A. Konkle, Sumee Wilson and the Ciy»gtitutio7i; and 
L. H. Alexander, James Wilson, Patriot, and The Wilson Doc- 
trine, p. 14, for a quotation from President Roosevelt's speech 
at Philadelphia, October 4, 1906. 
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power of practice. Hamiltoo's great service laj in 
organizing the admin iBtrative department of the gov- 
ernment along the lines of its financial life. Wilson 
played a less obtrusive bnt a scarcely less import- 
ant part in setting in motion the judicial functions 
outlined in the Constitntion and more fully deter- 
mined by the first Congress, in establishing the 
Supreme Court upon the lofty plane it bas since 
preserved and in making it the national organ of a 
truly national state.^ 

Until within recent years Wilson and his work 
were known and appreciated only by the few who 
delved into the dusty records of his time; even now 
there are many who do not asspciate his name with 
any great idea, and the number who rank him as 
he BO jnstly deserves, along with the great men of 
the revolutionary era, is extremely small ; but thanks 
to the many students of this epoch of American his- 
tory, the justification of James Wilson as one of the 
great thinkers of our country advances steadily. It 
is not altogether clear, when we review his loug and 
important services, why he should have been lost 
sight of so completely after his death. Doubtless 
the beat of party passions had somewhat to do with 
belittling his services and obscuring his name. Men 
who in 1788 had burned in effigy " James Wilson, 
the Caledonian," for his " aristocratic tendencies," 
for his love of a strong government and his advocacy 
of the Federal Constitution within the State of 
Pennsylvania, would not soon lay aside their hatred; 
moreover, with the triumph of the Democratic- 

1 Cf. H. L. Carson, Tke Supreme Court of the United States. 
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liepublicans within two years after h'la death, his 
views could have found acceptance with only a small 
minority of the people. Doubtless, too, the fact that 
his large fortune was swept away just before his 
death east a shadow upon the fame of his serviceB to 
his country as in the similar case of his friend Roliert 
Morris. Wilson was cordially disliked by that very 
considerable element of Pea nsylvan tans who opposed 
the adoption of the Constitution on the ground tliat 
it deprived the State of its sovereign rights and the 
people of their guarantees of lilierty and safety. 
These men ridiculed the Federalists for their hos- 
tility to democracy and their distrust of the peitple, 
but in reality tliey preferred to be first in Pennsyl- 
vania tlian second iu the Union. They dreaded the 
strong hand of law and order and saw in its e.itah- 
lishnieat a lessening of the license tliey called 
liberty. 

James WilsoD was born near St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, in 1742.^ After several years at tlie Univer- 
sities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. Andrews, he 
came to America in 1765 and settled in Philadelphia; 
for two years he studied law under John Dickinson, 
and in 1768 at the age of twenty-six was admitted 
to the bar. He began the practice of law at Carlisle, 
but the growth of his interests led him in a few 
years to settle in Philadelphia. The natural inclina- 
tion of his mind was congenial to the character of 
political topics then under discussion and it is not 

I For the facts of Wilaon's life see Konkle, op. cii., and Bi- 
ography of the Siffiiers of the Declaration of Indepevdeitce, ed. 
by Sanderson, iii., pp. 2S9-301. Where there is a diverKence of 
r respecting dates I have followed Konkle. 
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sorpriBiDg to find him eat^ing at once into the 
public discoBsioD being carried on. In 1775 he was 
chosen a member of the Second Continental Congress 
aod in the following year was one of that immortal 
number of signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Prom this time forth he was engaged almost con- 
stantly in the poblic service. From 1775 to 1777, 
from 1782 to 1783, and from 1785 to 1787, he was 
a member of the Continental Congress. His serv- 
ices in that body are coincident with the three great 
periods in its history: the first is that of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the proposal of the Articles 
of Confederation ; the second is that of the final 
adoption of the Articles after the wise and statesman- 
like efforts of Maryland had resulted in securing 
the cession by the various States of their Western 
lands and the creation of a lasting tie and common 
interests; the third and final period is that of the 
summoning of the Constitutional Convention and the 
acceptance of its work. 

In the Constitutional Convention Wilson labored 
indefatigably to fashion the instrument in symmetry 
and power, and in the Pennsylvania State Convention 
he strove no less zealously to secure its adoption. 
In 1789 Washington appointed him an Associate 
Jnstice of the Supreme Court, a position which he 
con t inued to fill with distinction till his early 
death while on circuit at Edenton, North Carolina, 
in 1798. 

The field of Wilson's activity is left incomplete 
without some notice of tlie fact that from 1790 to 
1792 be was professor of law in the College of 
Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylvania. 
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In his law lectures we find a systematic presentation 
of his views on the nature of the Federal Govern- 
ment, for they were concerned far more with the 
philosophy of law, the nature of the state, and the 
character of the Federal Government than with any 
particular branch of private law.' That Wilson was 
a thinker of originality is evident from his boldness 
in rejecting the time-honored definition of law as con- 
secrated by the name of Blackstone. He rejects the 
conception of law as a rule of action laid down by 
a superior, and regards it as receiving its binding 
force from " the consent of those whose obedience 
the law requires. " ^ 

In the Convention, "none with the exception of 
Goaverneur Morris," says McMaster, " was so often 
on his feet during the debates or spoke more to the 
purpose. " ^ From the record of these speeches we 
can gather a fairly accurate conception of Wilson's 
services in the making of the Constitution and of 
his ideas respecting the kind of government he de- 
sired to see established. It would be absurd to 
imagine that all the members of the Convention had 
an appreciation of the great changes that were be- 
ing made, or that they would have approved if they 
had known, nor is it to be supposed that any of 
them foresaw the full force of what they did. They 
were neither seers nor prophets, but practical men 
for the most part, intent on making a new appli- 
cation of their political wisdom and experience to 
the new conditions that had arisen. They were not 

I Works, ed. by J. DeW. Andrews, 2 vols., Chicago, 1891 

■' Ibid., i., 88. 

" History of the People of the United States, i., 421. 
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doctrinaires with a theory of goTerDmeot to put 
into execatioD, bat earnest seekers for some retnedy 
for the anarchical condition into which the po- 
litical relations of the States had fallen, for some 
sort of governmental arrangement that woald re- 
place the anarchj that was imminent If here 
and there among the members there was to be 
fonnd a man whose gaze penetrated eren a abort 
waj into the future, who saw with some clearness 
the form and nature of the new Union, be is a 
distinct exception. That there were such men 
cannot be denied, and foremost among them stands 
Wilson. 

First of all it sboald be noted that Wilson, far 
from being an " aristocrat " as his enemies charged, 
was a firm believer in democracy. " He was for 
raising the Federal pyramid to a considerable alti- 
tude," be declared, yet " for that reason wished to 
give it as broad a basis as possible. No government 
could long subsist without the confidence of the 
people." ^ As an indication of bis trust in the peo- 
ple there may be cited his zealous advocacy of the 
election by the people of the Executive ' and the 
members of both branches of the legislative body.' 
" He wished for vigor in the government, bat he 
wished that vigorous authority to flow immediately 
from the legitimate source of all authority," and 
again, " the legislature ought to be the most exact 
transcript of the whole society. Representation is 
made necessary only because it is impossible for the 

' Documentary History of the Constitution, iii., 28. 
^Ibid., iii., 39-49. 
3 Ibid^ iii., 31 and 4a 
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people to act coUectivelj." * Speaking again on the 
subject of representation, Madison reports him as 
saying, "if we are to establish a national govern- 
ment, that government ouglit to flow from the peo- 
ple at large." - Finally there could be no clearer 
confession of his allegiance to the principle of de- 
mocracy than we find in the course of the discus- 
sion of the equal represenfation of the States in the 
Senate — a proposal which Wilson vigorously opposett 
. — wheu he declared that " the majority of the people 
wherever found ought in all questions to govern the 
minority." ^ " He was a believer in democracy and 
in nationalism — the first man," it has been said, " in 
all our history who united the two opinions." 
y-' The debates on the rule of suffrage in the national 
legislature were numerous and protracted, for in this 
question was contained the struggle between the 
large and the small States. It was in the course of the 
discussion of this part of the Randolph or " Virginia 
plan," on June 9th. in the Committee of the Whole, 
that Brearly of New Jersey proposed " that a map 
of the United States be spread out, that all the ex- 
isting boundaries be erased, and that a new partition 
of the whole be made into thirteen equal parts."* 
Pateraon of New Jersey followed in a lengthy speech 
on the powers of the Convention under the resolution 
of Congress ; on the idea of a national as distinguished 
from a federal government, or a confederacy, which pre- 
supposed sovereignty Id its members. Wilson replied : 



■ Documentary History of the Conatitutian, iii., 70. 
s/bid,, iii., 81. 
" Ibid., vii., 330. 
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We have been told that each State being sovereigD, 
all are eqaal. So each man is naturally a sovereign over 
himself, and all men are therefore natnrall; eqnal. Can 
he retain this equality vhen he becomes a member of 
civil government? He can not. As little can a sov- 
ereign State, when it becomes a member of a federal 
government. If New Jersey will not part with her 
sovereignty it is vain to talk of government. A new 
partition of the States is desirable, but evidently and 
totally impracticable.! 

The Committee o( the Whole reported Randolph's 
plan as amended on Jmie 13th, and the next day 
Paterson asked time to present a " purely federal " 
plan and " contradistinguished from the reported 
plan." Od the loth Paterson submitted the so-called 
" New Jersey plan," and Randolph's plan was re- 
committed that there might be a full and free dis- 
cussion of both. On the following day the two plans 
were discussed at length by Lansing of New York 
and by Paterson himself, both of whom stated very 
clearly the difference in the character of the plans 
submitted; both advocated the New Jersey plan, 
which did not contemplate any change in the nature 
of the new Union from that under the Articles of 
Confederation. Wilson likewise contrasted the two 
plans, point by point, but always in favor of the 
Virginia plan, which contemplated the establishment 
of a national government, consisting of a supreme 
Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary.- On June 
19th the Committee of the Whole rejected Paterson's 
plan and reported Randolph's plan unchanged, upon 

1 Documentary Hi»tory of the Conatitution, iii., 100. 
= /Md., iii., 132 ff. 
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which " Mr. Wilson dliserved that by a national gov- 
ernment he did nut mean one that wouUl swallow 
lip the State governments, as seemed to be wished 
by some gentlemen. He was tenarious of the idea 
of preserving the latter. He thought, contrary to 
the opinion of (Colonel Hamilton) that they might 
not only subsist hut subsist <m friendly terms with the 
former. They were absolutely necessary for certain 
purposes which the former could not reach,"' The 
danger was rather that the national government 
would be devoured by the State governments, though 
" he saw no incompatibility between the national 
and State governments provided the latter were re- 
strained to certain local purposes; nor any proba- 
bility of their being devoured by the former." ^ 

But it was the clearness with which Wilson per- 
ceived the true nature of the Federal State to which 
I wish to call special attention. His views on this 
subject are best seen in bis discussion of the ques- 
tion whether the members of the second branch of 
the legislative body should be chosen by the Legis- 
latures of the States. 

He was opposed to an election by the State leglBlatures. 
In explainiug his reasons it was necessary to observe the 
twofold relation in which the people would stand: 1, as 
citizens of the general government; 2, as citizens of their 
particular State. The general government was meant for 
them in the first capacity; the State governments in the 
second. Both governments were derived from the peo- 
ple — both meant for the i>eople — both therefore ought to 



' Docttmenlary History of tke CortaHtution, i 
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be regnlated on the Bame principles. . . . With respect 
to the province and objects of the general government 
they [the State governments] abonld be considered as 
having no ezisteni^. The election of the second branch 
by the legislatures, will introduce and oherish local in- 
terests and local prejudices. The general government is 
not an assemblage of States, bnt of individnals for cer- 
tain political purposes — it is not meant for the States, 
bnt for the individnals composing them ; the individuals, 
therefore, not the States, onght to be represented in it* 

Again in the debate on tbis same question he asks, 
" Can we forget for whom we are forming a govern- 
ment? Is it for men, or for the imaginary beings 
called States*"^ 

As in this question of representation, so throngh- 
out the course of the debates Wilson stood for the 
creation of a strong national power to which the 
States should be subordinate, though independent 
within their own spheres. That this is the resolt 
Wilson believed had been accomplished by the Con- 
stitution is conclusively shown in his lectures on law 
at the College of Philadelphia in the winter of 
1791-92 and in his decisions after his appointment 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Wilson was one of the earliest professors of Ameri- 
can constitutional law, and his exposition of the 
nature of the Federal Union was one of the first 
attempts to set forth a systematic analysis of the 
powers and relationships of the States and the na- 
tion. His lectures constitute the first authoritative 

< Documentary History of the Constitution, iii., 208-209. 
' Ibid., iii., 250. 
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diBcnssioD of the CoDstitution from any other stand- 
point than that of political advocacy or opposition. 
The Federalist, to be sure, bad preceded Wilson's 
lectures by a couple of years, but magnificent as are 
those essays, fundamental as they are to our con- 
stitutional history, they must always suffer from 
the fact that they were written with a persuasive 
purpose; their object was to secure the adoption of 
the Constitution by the people of New York. Their 
purpose marred their symmetry and completeness. 
Wilson, on the other hand, wrote after the Consti- 
tution had been adopted and put into operation for 
more than a year. There was no need for advocacy 
or apology but only for a calm and unprejudiced ex- 
position; and one who reads these lectures must of 
necessity be impressed with a sense of the importance 
attaching to their delivery in the mind both of the 
lecturer and of his audience. 

Philadelphia was at this time the chief city of the 
country in wealth and culture, and the seat of the 
new national government had just l)een transferred 
to it from New York, The brilliant society which 
centred in the city has been styled " The American 
Court." The opening lecture was of sufficient in- 
terest and importance to attract the presence of 
Washington and a distinguished company of ladies 
and gentlemen from this " court." 

Wilson was a political philosopher as well as a 
jurist, and in his thought concerning the nature and 
origin of civil society he had arrived at conclusions 
differing radically from the acceptetl views of the 
V^ times. Society, to be sure, he regarded as based upon 
compact or the consent of the individuals, hut so- 
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ciety is not, therefor^ artificial * ; it is nattiral and 
necessary; the state of nature is not a state of war 
of all against all since in it men are mled b; good 
and not by evil desires, yet without society man can 
not accomplish for himself or for others the things 
desired. Wilson is, therefore, in accord with the 
Aristotelian conception of man as a social and politi- 
cal animal. The social contract unites men into a body 
politic or corporation * which he regarded as a moral 
person.' In the state of nature all men are free 
and equal in rights and obligations* and this free- 
dom and equality are not lost in civil society. 
Natural litierty is not abridged but increased by the 
establishment of society, for a man " will gain more 
by the limitation of other men's freedom, than he can 
lose by the diminution of his own." ' 

The powers of individuals, enjoyed before the 
contract, remain as an aggregate in society." The 
supreme or sovereign power of the society, there- 
fore, resides in the citizens at large. In this moral 
person, this corporation, thus created by contract, 
the voice of the majority mnst pass for the voice 
of the whole, for the minority is bound by its con- 
sent originally given to the establishment of society.'' 
There is thus laid the broad fonndation for that de- 
mocracy we have already noted as an integral part 
of his political views. 

' Cf. Works, i., 253 ff. 
» Ibid., i., 271-272. 
» Ibid,, i., 3IMr-S0B. 
* Ibid., t., 275. 
Ibid., ii., 300. 
■ Ibid., i., 169. 
' Ibid., i., 227. 
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Wilson carefully distingaislied between society or 
the state, and government; society preceded govern- 
ment wbicb is merely tlie agent of society for the 
performance of certain functions which society is 
unable to perform for itself.' Now this moral per- 
son, which is society or the state, may constitute 
its government in any fashion it chooses, and with 
us it has chosen a written constitution as the in- 
strumentality; this constitution it may change when- 
ever it chooses.- 

Furthermore in all states there must he a power 
from which there is no appeal, a power absolute, su- 
preme, and uncontrollable. Where is this power 
lodged? Certainly not in constitutions, for we have 
just seen that they may be changed at will by the 
people. This supreme power, sovereignty, resides in 
the people, in the citizens at large, and is paramount 
to all constitutions. Moreover it is inalienable in 
its nature and indefinite in extent, being the powers 
of the individuals ft-hich, after the contract, remain 
a.s an aggregate in society, and " all the other 
powers and rights, which result from the social 
union." 

" All these powers and rights, indeed, cannot, in 
a numerous and extended society, be exercised per- 
sonally; but they may be exercised by representa- 
tion." The delegation of sovereign powers, however, 
is not alienation and carries with it always the 
jjower and right of resnuiption. There can, more- 
over, be no subordinate sovereignty; the people have 
not parted with it; they have only dispensed such 
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portions of power as were conceived necessary for 
the public welfare.^ 

The application that Wilson made of these prin- 
ciples to the Federal Union leaves little to be desired 
in completing bis conception of its nature. The 
Federal Union he regarded as a Federal Republic, 
the vital principle of which be sees set forth in 
Montesqnien's definition as a form of government 
" by which several states consent to become citizens 
of a larger state, which they wish to form. It is 
a society formed by other societies, which make a 
new one." " 

This Federal Republic is not a consolidated gov- 
ernment if thereby t)ie destruction of the States is 
meant — nor a confederacy, a mere alliance of sov- 
ereign States, but a anion of States so that the 
individual State governments are retained and a 
general government is established. " Its own exist- 
ence, as a government of this description, depends 
on theirs,"^ " The people of the United States must 
be considered attentively in two very different views 
— as forming one nation, great and united; and as 
forming, at the same time, a number of separate 
States, to that nation subordinate, but independent 
as to their ovra interior government." * 

That the whole people of the United States was 
conceived of by Wilson as forming " one nation, 
great and onited," is nowhere more clearly shown 
than in his discussion of the purely democratic prin- 

» Cf. Worka, i., 169. 
t Ibid., i., 312. 
» Ibid., ii., 17. 
* /WA, iL, 7. 
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ciples at the basis of tLe Federal Constitution. The 
source of all power he saw in the people, a source 
totally unknown under the Articles of Confederation. 
The preamble to the Constitution, " We, the people 
of the United States, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution," was to Wilson a practical declaration 
of that principle; we can easily imagine we are listen- 
ing to Webster when he declares that this preamble 
was not for show but meant what it said; that the 
Constitution is not a compact but an ordinance and 
establishment of the people, *' He could not answer 
for what every member thought, but believed it could 
not be said they believed they were making a com- 
pact; he could discover no trace of compact in the 
system. Compact requires more parties than one. 
The Constitution was not founded upon compact but 
upon the power of the people." 

The general principle upon which a dividing line 
was to be drawn between the State and the national 
government was clear, though the practical appli- 
cation presented difficulties. Whatever in its nature 
and operation extended beyond the individual State 
ought to be comprehended within the Federal juris- 
diction. The people of the United States formed one 
great community, the people of the different States 
formed communities on a leaser scale. Hence Wil- 
son believed that different proportions of legislative 
powers should be given to the governments accord- 
ing to the nature, number, and magnitude of their 
objects. But the " truth is, that, in our govern- 
ments, the supreme, absolute, and uncontrollable 
power remains In the people." * 

1 Workt, \., 543. 
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The further development of these ideas was carried 
on by Wilson in his service upon the bench of the 
Supreme Conrt daring a period just short of ten 
years in length. These were, moreover, the first 
years of the Court's history — years of douht and un- 
certainty regarding the rights and powers of the 
Court, of straggle to establish the Court on a plane of 
equality with the Legislative and Executive branches 
of the government, — but Wilson never faltered in his 
application of his theories to the actual conditions 
of government as they arose. Had he lived a few 
years longer he would without doubt have ranged 
himself on the side of Marshall in the famous case 
of Marbury v. Madison, for in his discussion of the 
relation of the various departments of the govern- 
ment, that portion of his lectures dealing with the 
power of the court to declare a law onconstitutional 
is so strikingly like the decision that we are con- 
strained to believe that Marshall had read and was 
familiar with Wilson's argument.* 

Not alone in the power of the court to declare a 
law unconstitutional does Wilson anticipate Mar- 
shall. His "argument upon the Bank of North 
America stands as a constitutional exposition second 
to no constitutional argument or opinion delivered 
before or since. Indeed, it not only embraces every 
ground of argument which Marshall was called upon 
to tread, but it assumed and defended precisely the 
position which was necessarily taken in the legal- 
tender decisions." * A single sentence from this re- 
markable argument, made, to be sure, before the 

■ Works, i., 416. 

^ffnd., i., XV. (Memoir). 
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adoption of the present Constitution, but even more 
applicable to it than to ttie Articles of Confederation, 
will reveal the clear insight that Wilson possessed 
into the ultimate nature of the central government 
and will astonish us bj its twentieth-century tone. 
It is easy to imagine that we are listening to a 
passage from the judgments in the " insular cases," 
in which the doctrine of inherent powers has found 
a recent recognition and expression. 

" Whenever," said Wilson. " an object occurs, to 
the direction of which no particular State is com- 
petent, the management of it must, of necessity, be- 
long to the United States In Congress assembled." * 
The Federal state, then, possesses inherent as well 
as enumerate<l powers. Where the object involved is 
beyond the power of the States, and where that power 
is one ordinarily possessed by sovereign nations, 
there the United States as a sovereign nation must 
be supposed to enjoy this power. 

Finally it fell to Wilson to participate in the de- 
cision of the first great constitutional case to be 
presented to the Supreme Court, the case of Chis- 
holm V. Georgia.^ A citizen of another State had 
sued the State of Georgia in the Supreme Court and 
the State had refused to recognize the jurisdiction 
of the Court. Georgia protested vigorously against 
the indignity of being haled into court like a com- 
mon debtor. Though the Constitution declared that 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court extended to 
cases between a State and the citizens of another 
State, it was contended that the intention of the 

' Works, I, 558. 

' United States Supreme Court Raports, 2 Dallas, 419, 
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framen of the Constitntion was to give jnrisdictiOD 
ID snch cases only when the State volantarilj sub- 
mitted to or invoked the jurisdiction. The States, 
it was said, were sov^^ign and to compel a State to 
snbmit to the jnrisdiction of the Conrt was to rob 
it of its sovereignty, to reduce it to a position of 
inferiority to the Federal Government. 

At the ontset of his opinion Wilson formulated 
the question presented to the Court in these terms: 
** Do the people of the United States form a nation? " 
He then considers the question from the three stand- 
points of general jurisprudence, the law of na- 
tions, and the Constitution of the United States, and 
as a result of each he arrives at an afflrmatire an- 
swer. Though the word sovereign may be unknown 
to the Constitution, it was because the people, 
serenely conscious of the fact that they were sov- 
ereign, " avoided the ostentations declaration." " The 
people of the United States, among them Georgia, 
ordained and established the present Constitution." 
" The people of the United States intended to form 
themselves into a nation for national purposes " — 
*' as to the purposes of the Union, therefore, Georgia 
is not a sovereign State." As Judge Cooley has 
said: 

Justice Wilson, the ablest and most learned of the 
associates, took the national view, and was supported 
by two others. The Chief Jastice was thns enabled to 
declare the opinion of the court that, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, sovereignty belonged to the 
people of the United States. ... It most logically fol- 
low that a nation as a sovereignty is possessed of all 
those powers of independent action and self-protection 
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which the sucpessors of Jay subsequently demon Btrated 
were by implication lonferred npon it.' 

Wilson, like Hamilton, was freed to a great extent 
by the fact of his foreign birth from local prejudices 
and State pride. America was the country of his 
adoption and his patriotism embraced the whole of 
it; not merely one of the thirteen States but all to- 
gether claimed bis allegiance. I-Yom the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence to his untimely 
death in 1798, Wilson was an ardent supporter of 
the idea of a national state. In the Constitutional 
Convention, in the Pennsylvania State Convention, in 
bis lectures, and upon the bench he labored for its 
realization. The compromises of the Constitution 
left that instrument such a compound of conflicting 
views and opposing tendencies that its real nature 
became apparent only as it was put into operation. 
First, the Executive and Legislative branches, under 
the guidance of Hamilton, rushed forward toward the 
goal of nationalism but with too great haste; the in- 
evitable reaction brought the triumph of the forces 
of decentralization in these departments, while the 
Judiciary, following the lead of Wilson, continued 
to interpret the Constitution in the hroadest national 
sense. 

The kind of a national union desired by Wilson 
could not be achieved in the face of the opposition 
of the individual States. He was more national than 
his generation. The supremacy of the Union was 
not Anally settled till the Civil War. Since then the 
doctrine of James Wilson has held tlie tield; the 
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BOTcreign^ of the nation and the nltimate powen 
of the Federal state are ideas that are dailj being 
□sed to extend the sphere of Federal activity, while 
ex-President Kooeerelt has proclaimed that he conid 
find no better gnide for his own political actions 
than the theories of James Wilaon of Pemufylvaoia.* 
' Cf. Alexander, op. oL, p. 1. 
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THOMAS JEPPEBSON 



1743. AprU IS. Bom at Shadwell, Albemarle Co., Va. 


1767. 


Admitted to bar. 


1769. 


Member of House of BurgeBses. 


1776. 


Delegate to Continental Congress at Pbila- 




delpbU. 


1776. Jane 11. 


, Committee to draft DecOaration of Inde- 




pendence. 




Resigned. 


1779. 


Elected Goremor. 


1780. 




1783--S4. 


Member of Continental Concresa, 


1784. 


Commissioner to France. 


1785-90. 


Minister to France. 


1790-94. 


Secretary of State. 


1798. 


Wrote Kentucky Resolutions. 


1797-1801. 


Vice-President 


1801-09. 


President 


1803. 


Louisiana Purchase. 


1806. 


Embargo. 


1819. 


Founded University of Virginia. 


1826. July 4. 


Died. 
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Thomas Jefferson. Growth through 
Acquiescence 

NONE of the statesmen of the Bevolationary 
period has exerted a greater iDflnence apon 
the Hocceeding generations of his conntrymen than 
Jeflferson, bat bis influence lias differed from that 
of all the rest for it has been upon the spirit of the 
people and their attitude toward their institutions 
rather than upon the formation of the institutions 
themselves. As the embodiment of the spirit of 
democracy, his name is still a potent rallying cry 
for a multitude of men. It is illustrative of the 
peculiar character of his influence that men claim 
him as tlieir political guide whose views bear little 
or no resemblance to hie. 

JePfenmn's cardinal political principles were trust 
in the people and an antipathy to government — 
principles in themselves contradictory. Modem de- 
mocracy has been more logical, for its trust in the 
capacity and soundness of the masses has led it to 
claim for them an ever increasing control over, and 
a constant enlargement of, the sphere of governmental 
activities. Jefferson's fear of the tyranny of gOT* 
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ernment has been converted into a demand that 
government by the people should be government for 
the people; his anxiety lest it should prove an in- 
Btrument to deprive them of their liberty has been 
replaced by the determination to make it serve their 
interests. As a result we see two processes of politi- 
cal development going hand in hand; the one look- 
ing to a steady enlargement of the direct participation 
of the people in the constitution of governmental 
agencies, and the other stretching out eagerly for 
new ways in which the government may serve the 
general interest. There is no longer the dread that 
government may prove an engine for the destruction 
of popular liberties, and herein democracy shows itself 
more consistent than did Jeflferson. 

Hamilton, Wilson, and Jefferson present an in- 
teresting contrast in their ideas of government and 
their attitude toward the participation of the people 
in it. Hamilton believed in a strong government in 
the hands of the few, because he had no faith in 
the great mass of mankind^; Wilson believed in a 
strong government because be had this faith and, 
while agreeing with Hamilton in the value and 
efficacy of government as an agent in the progress 
of civilization, insisted that the foundation of all 
government should rest upon the broad basis of 
popular consent; thus established it should I)e in- 
vested with a considerable degree of authority that 

' Hamilton recognized, however, that in a republic, at least, 
all power must come from the people. " The fabric of Ameri- 
can empire ought to rest on the solid basis of the consent of 
the people. The streams of national power ought to flow im- 
mediately from that pure, original fountain of all legitimate 
luthority."— FederaiiBt, No. 22. 
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order and secnrifj might result.* Jefferson desired 
as little of goTemment as might be, since to him all 
gOTemment was a limitation npon the freedom of 
the indiTidnals nnder it'; since be dlstrosted gov- 
ernment as a means of prepress, the essence of hia 
belief was laissez faire. 

Jefferson was a well-to-do country gentleman of 
Virginia, of a family long established in the State 
bnt not numbered among the aristocratic inner cir- 
cle.* Bom in 1743, be was graduated from William 
and Mary College in 1762, studied law under the 
great master, Geoi^e Wythe, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses in 1769. The temper 
of the colonists toward the Crown showed itself im- 
mediately upon the assembling of the Bni^esses to 
which Jefferson had been elected; within three days 
the Governor dissolved them for passing a set of 
resolutions "odiously like a Bill of Rights," and 
eighty-eight of the delegates, among them Jefferson, 
met the next day in the long room of the Raleigh 
tavern and framed a non-importation agreement 
against Great Britain. 

At the next meeting of the Burgesses in 1773, 

' DocumenUiry History of tht Constitution, iii., 28. " He was 
for raising the federal pyramid to a considerable altitude, and 
for that reason wished to ^ve it as broad a basis as possible. 
No govenunent could long subsist without the confidence of the 
people." 

*"I am convinced that those societies (as the Indians) which 
live without government enjoy in their general mass an in- 
finitely greater degree of happiness than those who live under 
European governments." Quoted in Morse, Thomas Jefferson, 
p. 83. 

* The more important biographies of Jefferson have been writ- 
ten by Morse, Parton, Randall, Schouler, and Tucker. 
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Jefferson with some half a dozen Iwld apirits met 
privately and determined ti> etntablittli a committee of 
correBpondenee to facilitate tlie Intercliaiige of news 
amoDg the colonies. Tlie result was that the Bur- 
gesses were again dissolved, but nevertheless tlie 
committee met on the following day and issued an 
invitation to the other colonies to appoint similar 
committees. Again the following year Jefferson was 
a leader in the House of ISurgesses which proclaimed 
a day of prayer and faMtiug in liehalf of Massa- 
chusetts, then suffering on account of the Boston 
Port Bill; again tlie Governor dissolved them; again 
thej met in the tavern and passed disloyal resolu- 
tions, among them a resolution suggesting an annual 
general congress of all the colonies, and another call- 
ing for a Virginia conventi(m to meet on the first 
of the following August. Jefferson, though elected 
a representative from Albemarle, was prevented by 
illness from attending tlie State convention. The 
draft of instructions he hofwd would be given by 
the convention to the delegates elected by it to the 
general conference proved too radical. They were, 
however, printed in pamphlet form under the title 
of 4 Summary View of the Rights of British Americn. 
and received wide circulation both in England and 
America. 

Soon afterward Jefferson was appointed a dele- 
gate to the Second Continental Congress, in which 
he took bis seat on June 21, 1775, having delayed 
in Virginia long enough to draw up a reply to the 
"olive-branch " of Lord North. In the Congress his 
talents, those of a writer, not a speaker, won recog- 
nition, and his draft was the reply accepted and 
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promalgated by Congress to Lord North's " concilia- 
tory proposition." Jefferson unqnestionably thought 
that separation from the mother country was daily 
approaching, yet " he was too thoughtful not to he a 
reluctant revolutionist, but for the same reason he 
was sure to be a determined one." * 

Events moved rapidly in the years of 1775-6. 
Paine's Common Sense had gone broadcast over 
the country with its bold plea for independence. 
Lexington and Concord had been fought, Washington 
had been appointed commander-in-chief, and Boston 
had been besieged, when Virginia instructed her 
delegates to move that Congress sliould declare " The 
United Colonies free and independent States." " On 
June 11th, Congress appointed a committee, of which 
Jefferson was a member, to prepare a Declaration 
of Independence. The actual task of drawing the 
document was entrusted by the committee to Jeffer- 
son. Such skill did he show in formulating the 
thoughts in all men's minds, that, save for a few 
slight changes proposed by Franklin and Adams in 
the committee, the Declaration stands to-day as 
Jefferson composed it.' That it was in no sense 
new, Jefferson himself fully recognized. Its object 
was " not to find out new principles, or arguments, 
never before thought of, not merely to say things 
which had never been said before," but " it was in- 
tended to be an expression of the American mind." * 

■ Morse, p. 26. 

' On June 7th, Richard Heniy Lee of Virginia offered resolu- 
tions in Congress declaring the colonies free and independent 
States. 

' Works, i., 26 ff. 

*Hnd., xvi., 118. 
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This declaration, the political creed of that and 
succeeding generations, is too familiar to require ex- 
tensive notice.^ Eluman equality, the natural and 
Inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, the protection of these rights as the func- 
tion of government, the consent of the governed as 
the foundation of all just governments, and the ulti- 
mate right of revolution when government fails to 
perform its functions, are the fundamental principles 
embraced in it. They are also the basic principles 
of all Jefferson's subsequent political thinking. 

Though re-elected to Congress on June 20, 1776, 
Jefferson declined to serve, believing, as he later 
said, that he could be of more use in forwarding the 
work of remodelling the social and political fabric 
of his native State, for with the sundering of the 
ties of allegiance to the mother country, it became 
necessary " to lay aside the monarchical, and take 
up the republican, government," which, in a letter 
to Franklin in 1777, he declared the State of Virginia 
had done " with as much ease as would have at- 
tended their throwing off an old and putting od a 
new suit of clothes." 

It was a period of revolution, of destruction and 
re-creation, and the people were ripe for social and 
political changes. There was little need of change 
in most of the New England States; how little, is 
evidenced by the continuation of the old colonial 
charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island as their 
State constitutions until well into the nineteenth 
century. In Virginia there was need of more radi- 
cal change before the life of the State and its 

> Cf. the Appendix for the text. 
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political and legal institotions could rest upon a 
democratic basis. Within her borders had been de- 
veloped the nearest approach to an aristocracy to 
be (onnd anywhere npon this side of the Atlantic. 
Her great estates, descending by entail and primo- 
geniture and supported by slavery, had tended to 
develop a landed gentry, an aristocracy of birth and 
wealth, which had been also in large measare a 
political aristocracy, for the political power of the 
colony had been to a great extent in their hands. 
Jefferson was not by birth a member of the inner 
circle of this class; he was, furthermore, by nature 
a radical and a reformer, and he was not slow to 
take advantage of the disturbed political conditions 
to pot into execution Iiis democratic beliefs. 

Elected a member of the House of Delegates, he 
began at once the work of reform, and just a week 
after he took his seat on October 11, 1776, he brought 
in a bill abolishing the whole system of entail, and 
almost without a struggle ttie basis of the pseudo- 
aristocracy was swept away. Primogeniture soon 
met with a like fate. " At least," implored Pendle- 
ton, " if the eldest son may no longer inherit all the 
lands and slaves of his father, let him take a double 
share." " No," said Jefferson, the leveller, " not till 
he can eat a double allowance of food and do a 
double allowance of work." 

His next attack was upon the established church, 
lie desired complete religious freedom, but the most 
he could accomplish was to induce the legislature, 
the majority of whom were churchmen, to take the 
first steps in that direction. But his efforts were 
not in vain, for the spirit that he typified grew in 
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atrengtli till iu 1786 Lis original " bill for establish- 
ing religious freedom " was passed with only slight 
amendments. His elaborate plan for a school sys- 
tem met with too decided an opposition from the rich 
planters ever to be wholly adopted, but education 
was one of his cardinal principles, and to liis un- 
tiring interest in its promotion, the University ot 
Virginia ever stands as a noble witness, 

Jefferson was also appointed a member of a com- 
mission to effect a general revision of all the laws 
of Virginia, A civil and a criminal code were soon 
drawn up, the latter noted for its abolition of the 
severe penalties of the previous law. Much of this 
work was too democratic to meet with immediate 
approval and adoption, but the next ten years saw 
the realization of practically all of his measures. 
His proposals formed a sort of reservoir from which 
succeeding legislatures drew. 

Only in the matter of slavery did Jefferson meet 
with entire defeat. He was always an opponent of 
slavery, but the commission could only report a 
" mere digest of the existing laws,'* hoping by amend- 
ment, when the bill should be proposed, to secure 
freedom to those born after a certain day. He felt 
that the negro was by nature inferior to the white 
in mental capacity, and that " the two races, equally 
free, cannot live in tlie same government," and that 
the attempt could only result in the extinction of 
one race or the other. Snch a view led him to pre- 
pare a scheme of colonization, visionary and costly 
beyond the possibility of fulfilment." 

' For a detailed account of Jefferson's services in the House 
of Burgesses at this time, see Morse, pp. 36-50. 
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The reforms, both actnal and pot^itial, dnring his 
two ye&Ts of membership in the Legislatnre, moet 
always be reckoned among Jefiferson'e most lasting 
and brilliant achieremait& He did not accomplish 
them alone and single-handed. He was the leader 
around whom was gathered a gronp of brilliant young 
men, among them Madison, for so large a part of his 
life Jefferson's devoted follower. Jefferson canght 
up the spirit of the people and gave it expression 
almost before they became conscious of their own 
desires. His abiding faith in the multitude, in the 
great mass of the people, in the correctness of their 
judgment and the justness of their cause, was the 
secret of his success as the greatest political leader 
this country has produced. But it was a leadership 
with, not against, a rising tide of popular desire. 
One cannot well imagine Jefferson standing alone 
in the maintenance of convictions opposed to the 
popular will.^ 

In 1779 Jefferson was elected Governor of Virginia 
to succeed Patrick Henry, and for two years filled 
the office with little credit to his reputation. They 
were years of sore trial for the State, which suf- 
fered from repeated inroads and invasions by the 
Itritish. Jefferson wan pre-eminently a lover of 
{teace, and ats nar-govemor he found himself in a 
situation with which his inclinations and abilities 
did not fit him to cope, and at the close of his 
second term he retired with a heart filled with bitter- 
ness and resentment and with the express intention 
of withdrawing forever from public life. For three 

' Oliver, 267. Book iv., chap, i., pp. 251-270, contains an ex- 
tremely clever analyeis of Jefferson's character. 
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jears he devoted himself to his i)rivate interest 
the end of this time be was recalled frora his retire- 
ment by an election to Congress in 1783, where he 
had the pleasure of signing the treaty with Great 
Britain which recognized the Independence he had 
been instrumental in proclaiming seven years before. 
It fell to his lot, also, to hand over to Congress 
Virginia's deed to. the Northwest Territory and to 
prepare for it a plan of government in which slavery 
was to be forever prohibited after the year 1800. 

In 1784 Jefferson retired from Congress and al- 
most immediately was appointed to aid Franklin 
and Adams in the negotiation of commercial treaties, 
and in the following year was made sole Minister to 
France where he remained nntil 1790. 

These years of foreign residence were years of 
tremendous importance for France and for America. 
In France they witnessed the brewing and break- 
ing of the storm of revolution which was destined 
to sweep away all remnants of the old order of 
despotism, to run through the mad follies of the 
Reign of Terror, to degenerate into brutal and un- 
bridled license, and to give way finally to a military 
despotism. 

In America they beheld what seemed to be a fruit- 
less effort to reap the rewards of a revolution al- 
ready successfully accomplished; beheld a jealousy 
and distrust of government that boded ill for the 
success of liberty ; then saw a reaction set in against 
what, to sober minds, seemed not far removed from 
anarchy, and heard no little talk of the failure of 
republican institutions and the need of the strength 
and order of a monarchy. Truly Liberty seemed in 
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a perilonB plight! That it was saved both foom 
monarch; and disintegration was doe to the wise 
counsels and patriotic efforts of the men of the Con- 
vention, who were willing to sacrifice personal pref- 
erences to the general good, and who were not afraid 
of the spirit of compromise. 

No Frenchman could have been more interested 
in the success of the Revolution in FVance than was 
Jefferson, and no one had better opportonities of ob- 
serving its progress than he. The French found in 
him a kindred spirit, and took him into their coun- 
sels. He bad been a leader in the revolutionary 
movement in his own country, and had proclaimed 
the equality of mankind in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Little wonder, then, that he sympathized 
with the French people in their efforts against gov- 
ernment, or that "they recognized .him as one of 
themselves, a speculative thinker concerning the 
rights of mankind, a preacher of extreme doctrines 
of political freedom, a deviser of theories of govern- 
ment, a propounder of vague bnt imposing generaliza> 
tions, a condemner of the fetters of practicability — in 
a word, by the slang of that day, a 'philosopher'; 
and they liked him accordingly," ^ 

It did not take such experiences to make of Jefferson 
a radical in matters of government; they only served 
to strengthen and confirm opinions already existing, 
for a radical he was by nature. So it is not to be 
wondered at that a man, who, almost while the Con- 
vention was in session at Philadelphia, could say 
that rebellion " is a medicine necessary for the sound 
health of government," and "God forbid we should 

' Morse, p. 77. 
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ever be twenty years witbout hucIi a rebellion" (as 
Shays's)/ should, when the Constitution was pub- 
lished, have said that there were in it " things which 
stagger all my dispositions to subscribe to what such 
an Assembly has proposed." ' 

Cut off for five years by his mission to France 
from anything like close association with America, 
lie knew it only as it was during the fervor of the 
revolutionary struggle, when mutual interests and 
the common need of defence held the colonists to- 
gether; he lacked personal experience of the slack- 
ening of the bonds of union, of the dangers and 
distress resulting to the government of the Con- 
federation, of its utter inadetjuacy and failure. 
MiRsing the full significance of the years of the 
" Critical Period," untouched by the been struggle 
within the Convention itself, with an antipathy to 
all strong governments, his first criticisms of the 
Constitution were indeed severe, but upon further 
ronsideration and under the influence of the argu- 
ments of men like Madison and Monroe, he came 
to view it as did many others, as the best that could 
be secured under the circumstances and as worthy 
of adoption for the good it brought, hoping that a 
favorable moment would come for correcting what 
was amiss in it.^ In the end his chief objections to 
it lay in the absence of a Bill of Rights and in the 
re-eligibility of the President. The first was soon 
removed by the adoption of the first ten amendments 
which the advocates of the Constitution did not 



' Worke, vi., 372. 
J Ibid., vi., 370. 
» Ibid., vi., 392. 
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oppose 80 mach in theory aa on the grotmd that 
they were iiiuiece88ai7, now that a republican form 
of government was to be set up in which the rights 
of the people coold only be encroached npon by their 
own representatives. Jefferson's seal for such a 
declaration would seem to be but another manifesta' 
tion of that visionary element in his nature which 
delighted in vague generalizations and high-sounding 
phrases, the fntility of which was never apparent 
to him.^ 

The second objection has been practically removed 
by the custom, inaugurated by Washington and fol- 
lowed by succeeding Presidents, of limiting the hold- 
ing of the oflSce to two terms. 

Immediately upon his return from France, Jeffer- 
son was appointed by Washington the Secretary of 
State. The new government had been established 
nearly a year when he arrived in New York on 
March 21, 1790. Hamilton had already secured the 
passage of the bills for the assumption of the public 
debt, both foreign and domestic, but his third meas- 
ure providing for the assumption by the new govern- 
ment of the debts contracted in the war by the 
individual States had met with defeat by a narrow 
margin in the House of Representatives. Then was 
enacted that first bit of "log-rolling" by which 
Hamilton agreed to turn over enongh Northern votes 
to secure the location of the national capital upon 
the Potomac and Jefferson enough Southern votes 
to ensure the passage of the third assumption bill. 
It was a transaction that Jefferson soon came bitterly 
to regret, and for his part in it could offer no better 

1 Oliver, op. cit., p. 258. 
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cxciiHe than to impugn \nn own political wisdom by 
declaring lie had been duped by Hamilton. The 
truth would Keem to be that Jefferson did not ap- 
preciate at the time the full significance of Hamil- 
ton's financial measures in strengthening the powers 
of the Federal Government. Such a view seemH all 
the more credible when we reflect that Jefferson was 
hopelessly unable to understand the financial policy 
of Hamilton and as late as 1818 spoke of it as a 
" puzzle." 

The opposition between the two men was not slow 
in developing. It could not have been otherwise. 
They were essentially different in every character- 
istic of mind and taste. Hamilton, young, daring, 
and impetuous, ready of tongue and pen, matchless 
as debater and controversialist, an ardent advocate 
of order and strength in government, credited with 
a strong taste for monarchy and an equally strong 
distrust of republican institutions and the judgments 
of the people; an aristocrat in temper and bearing, 
with an aristocrat's fine imperiousness and hardly 
concealed contempt for the common herd: Jefferson, 
middle-aged, slow, and cautious, a compound of 
dreamer and political seer, skilled likewise in writ- 
ing but lacking in the art of speech, with a natural 
bent toward peace and a dislike of open combat so 
strong that his enemies called him sly; a hater of 
all governments, with an earnest desire to have as 
little of the evil as possible; a radical, a revolution- 
ist, an ultra-democrat, for whom an abiding faith in 
the masses served almost for a religious creed; an 
unrivalled organizer and leader, knowing how to 
guide and direct without seeming to command. 
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It was ioevitable that these two should differ, al- 
most that they should typify the contendiDg forces 
of all onr natioDal life. 

Hamilton struck out boldly in the direction iu 
'n'hich he had foreseen lay the only hope of safety 
for the new government. While the machinery of 
it was new and untried, when none could tell with 
certainty whether the various parts, not made atto- 
Rether to anybody's liking, would work in harmony 
when once the motive power was applied, and while 
many doubted if it could be made to go at all, he 
saw with a statesman's eye that money was the uni- 
versal solvent of most, if not all, the difficulties; it 
would serve as fuel for the engine and lubricant for 
the creaking joints to render workable the patcli- 
work of the Convention. He set out, therefore, to 
enlist men's interest until their patriotism could be 
awakened, and, almost before it was realized, he had 
started the new government along the road to fame 
and fortune by that masterly series of financial 
measures that culminated in the establishment of a 
National Bank. Jefferson, as we have seen, did not 
at first appreciate the full significance of these suc- 
cessive steps, but once aroused, his suspicions far 
outran what the facts would justify; liis imagina- 
tion saw countless dangers in this financial " puzzle " 
which he could not understand, and his fears so fur 
got the better of his judgment as to lead him to see, 
in all that Hamilton was doing, the deep-laid plots 
of a "monarchist"; he professed to believe that 
Hamilton was bent on subverting republican in- 
stitutions by the aid of a " corrupt squadron " in the 
I-egislature, bound to him by the financial favors 
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they had secured through his financial measures.' 
Genuinely alarmed for the safety of all his ideas 
of government, Jetferson set to work lo hinder and 
thwart Hamilton iu every way he could. To stop 
this mad career of the government on its road to 
monarchy was his first object; that accomplished, it 
would then be time to set about undoing what had 
already been done. 

To accomplish these purposes Jefferson bent all 
hia talents of organization and all the resourceful- 
ness of his versatile mind, but it was a task of 
herculean difficulfy that confronted him. As an op- 
ponent, he had a man of consummate ability and 
courage, without a match in an open debate or a 
written discussion, the head of a party composed of 
a large part of the wealth and culture of the nation 
— a party devoted to its leader and his principles, 
a party upon which it was generally known that 
Washington looked with sympathy and which enjoyed 
in consequence the prestige of his great name. But 
Jefferson was not daunted by the prospect of such 
an overwhelming opposition; the nucleus of a party 
was ready to hand, composed of all those elements 
in any way discontented with the course of the 
Federalists or with their leader; and these were not 
a few, for Hamilton made bitter enemies as well as 
staunch friends, and his policies excited fear in other 
minds than that of Jefferson. It was not the work 
of a day or of a year to consolidate these elements 
and to gather to them the gi-eat mass of the people ; 
no one knew this better than Jefferson, and no one 
with less confidence iu the ultimate triumph of the 
' Cf. Morse, op. eit., p. 100 ff. 
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masses of the people woald have had the coarage to 
lead the fight. Though it might he long in coming, 
Jefferson foresaw the final victory of mere numbers 
if only the; could be brought to act in harmony, and 
trusting to his owo ability to furnish the organization 
necessary to produce harmonious action, he could 
patiently await the day of victory. 

Tliat his triumph came so soon was largely due to 
the sudden shifting of popular interest from domestic 
to foreign affairs. The wave of i^pular enthusiasm 
for Republican France threatened to become tidal in 
its force, and destructive of that admirable position 
of neutrality so heartily desired by Washington. 
Jefferson was thoroughly in sympathy with the efforts 
of the French people and was not to be discouraged 
hy the foolhardy conduct of a Gen^t on this side, or 
the wild excesses of the Reign of Terror, or the pusil- 
lanimity of the Directory, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, though he was slirewd enough to abstain 
from countenancing them, that when the reaction 
came as a result of offended national dignity, he was 
able quietly to step aside only to reappear later as all 
the greater leader because he had foreseen and even 
predicted these very results. 

It was trouble with France which gave rise to the 
now famous Alien and Sedition Acts, and the no 
less famous Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798 and 1799. In their desperation at the malignant 
assaults made upon President John Adams, and the 
almost unbridled license of the Republican press 
in its abuse of their principles, the Federalists were 
goaded into passing these laws, putting into the 
hands of the Chief Executive such great powers over 
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individual liberty and containing such unwarranted 
infringementH of the right of free speech that the 
country over, a loud and angry cry arose agaiust 
their unconstitutionality. Jefferson and the Demo- 
cratic- Repuhlican party eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity to fasten the odium of it upon the Federalists, 

This, however, was not sufficient for Jefferson ; 
even the bounds of " loose " construction had been 
exceeded and the integrity of the Constitution was 
at stake. To bring this home to the people of the 
individual States, to secure their co-operation in 
putting a check upon tlie unwarranted exercise of 
power by the Federal Go%'ernment, and in doing so 
to give expression at the same time to his funda- 
mental notion that it was merely a league of States, 
a " voluntary confederation," in which the States 
retained their sovereign right of ultimate judgment 
in all matters affecting their reserved rights, Jeffer- 
son chose the medium of the State Legislatures of 
Virginia and Kentucky. With his own hand he 
prepared the resolutions he wished presented to, and 
adopted by, the Kentucky Legislature, while to his 
devoted friend and follower, Madison, was deputed 
the like task for the Legislature of Virginia.* 

Hot-headetl Kentucky, however, was not yet ready 
to go the full length proposed by Jefferson, and in 
the Resolutions of 1798 contented itself with declar- 
ing that the Constitution was a compact to which 
the States were parties; that by it they had estab- 
lished a government of definite and limited powers, 
reserving to themselves or to the people all other 
powers; that every assumption by the general gov- 

> Cf. G. Hunt, lAfe of James Madieon, p. Z51. 
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ernment o( undelegated powers was null and void, 
and that each State ae a party to the compact had 
a right " to judge for itself, as well of infractions 
as of the mode and measure of redress," The Alien 
and Sedition laws were emphatically declared to be 
*' altogether void and of no force " and the other 
were called upon to join her in secnring 
s of redress. 

Id his original draft, Jefferson had asserted that 
" where powers are assumed which have not been 
delegated, a nullification of the act is the rightful 
remedy; that every State has a natural right in cases 
not within the compact, (casus non foederis), to 
nullify of their own authority all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits," and in a second 
set of Resolutions, passed in the following November 
(1799), the Legislature of Kentucky, acting upon this 
saggestion, made an alarming addition to its pre- 
vious Resolutions, when it declared " that the prin- 
ciple and construction . . . that the general government 
is the exclusive judge of the extent of the powers 
delegated to it, stop not short of despotism, since 
the discretion of those who administer the govern- 
ment, and not the Constitution, would be the measure 
of their powers : That the several States who formed 
that instrument, being sovereign and independent, 
have the unquestionable right to judge of the infrac- 
tion; and, That a nullification, by those sovereignties 
of all unauthorized acts done under color of that 
instrument, is the rightful remedy." * 

The nullification of an act of the Federal Govem- 

i and Kentucky Reao- 
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ment by a single State perhaps neDt further than 
Jefferson had really inteuded. Certain it is that 
late in life he took a different view. " The ultimate 
arbiter," he mid, " ia the people of the Union, as- 
sembled by their deputies in coDvention at the call 
of Congress, or of two thirds of the States." And 
Madison was at great pains to show that it was not 
a "constitutional," hut a "natural" right, — that of 
revolution, — whirh was meant by both the Virginia 
and Kentuflty Resolutions.^ 

The triumph of Jefferson in the election of 1800 
did not bring the overthrow of the measures which 
had given strength to the government. There was, 
to be sure, some attempt made in the earlier years 
to lessen the expenses of the central government, 
and the army and navy underwent what Jefferson 
himself called a "chaste reformation"; but Hamil- 
ton had correctly estimated Jefferson's character and 
course when he wrote to Bayard that " he [Jefferson] 
is as likely as any man I know to temporise, to cal- 
culate what will be likely to promote his own repu- 
tation and advantage; and the probable result of 
such a temper is the preservation of systems, though 
originally opposed to them, which, being once estab- 
lished, could not be overthrown without danger to 
the person who did it." - External reforms there 
were, but not a single limitation of dangerous powers 
or curtailment of latent strength. In the purchase 
of Louisiana, moreover, the doctrine of " strict con- 
struction " received an irremediable hurt, Jefferson 

' Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, vol. iv., 
paBsim. 

' Works, X., 413. 
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acknowledged that " the executive, in seizing the 
fugitive occurreoce which so much advances the good 
of their country, has done an act beyond the Consti- 
tution. The legislature . . . must ratify and pay 
for it, and throw themselves on their country " for 
au act of indemnity.^ He drew up an amendment 
to the Constitution to cover the case and urged his 
friends not to make the Constitution a " blank paper 
by construction " '; but his party skipped lightly over 
the coQstitutioQality of the acquisition, the amend- 
ment was not pressed, and Jefferson acquiesced.' 

Strange conduct this for a man who believed the 
Constitution was a compact entered into by sov- 
ereign States for the attainment of certain specifte 
objects, and that any measure likely to change the 
fixed relationships thus established must be agreed 
to by all the parties. Little reverence had he for 
the security furnished by " tlie posRession of a 
written constitution," when the provisions of that 
ctmstitution stood in the way of accomplishing pur- 
poses be desired! !Xot all the Federalist stretches 
of constitutional provisions in the twelve years of 
their power could surpass tliis one in importance, 
and Jefferson, as the leader of the Democratic- 
Republican party, must share in the responsibility 
for it. In the course of his two administrations, the 
Democratic-Republican party performed successfully 
the larger part of the feat of swallowing the Fe<l- 
eralist party and its principles. His futile efforts 

■ Worka. X., 411. 
= /6i<f.. It., 419. 

"Ibid., X., 420. "If, however, oui 
ferently, certainly I shall acquiesce \ 
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to mainlaiD our ri^ts against Erngtand and Fraoi'e 
were carrit^ tfarongb Congress vitbont qoeatioD. and 
Ibe Embargo, vitb it» Enrorcing Acts, snrpaased 
Ibe Alien and Hedition Lavs in thor aicroachmmts 
nyoD indiridnal liberty. 

■leOenaa's later years were spent in tlie retirp- 
ment of Uonticello, vhither the coDntrr tamed again 
and again for wordK of insdom from the ** Sage." 
He liebeld the great triomph of Democraey, but with 
it the growth of a truly national sentiment, coincident 
with an ever increasing power in the hands of the 
national goremmenL His success was in his faith, 
not in his works. From the standpoint of actnal 
achievement in national affairs, only the Loaisiana 
Pni^base Ftares bim from complete failnre; from the 
fttandpoint of political inSaence his faith in the peo< 
pie makes bim a rital force tonlay. His greatest 
faalt was that " be died, as be bad lived, in the odour 
of phrases'"; his greatest virtae that he was wise 
enough to sacrifice phrases to reality, to accept in 
practice what he rejected in theory. 
t Oliver, p. 256. 
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JAMES MADISON 

1761. March 16. Bom in King George County, Va. 

1771. Graduated from College of New Jersey. 

1774, Member of Committee of Safety from Orange 

County, 

1776, Delegate to State Convention. 

1780. Delegate to Continental Congress. 

1784-86. Representative in State Legislature. 

1786. Represented Virginia at Annapolis Conven- 

tion. 
1786-88. Delegate to Continental Congress. 

1787. Member of Constitutional Convention. 
1789-97. Member of Congress and leader of Republican 

Party. 
1798. Author of Virginia Resolutions. 

1801-09. Secretary of State. 

1809-1817. President. 

1812-14. War. (June 18, 1812-Dec. 24, 1814.) 

1829. Member of Virginia Constitutional Conven- 

1836. June 28. Died at Montpelier, Va. 
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James Madison. Growth through 
Fonnulation 

MADISON has often been called tbe " Father 
of the Constitntion " and the title is well- 
bestowed, for no man saw more clearly than he tbe 
weakness of the Confederation and tbe need for a 
stronger Union; no one strove more diligently or 
successfully to secure the Annapolis, and later the 
Constitutional, Convention ; no one in the Federal 
Convention was more influential in determining tbe 
form the new constitution should take; no one was 
mure valiant in defence of the work of their hands, 
and DO one was more skilful in securing its adoption; 
not alone in the convention of his native State, but, 
through tbe FederaVmt, in those of other States, his in- 
fluence in favor of ratification was strong. 

When the work of formulation and adoption was 
over, only the first step toward national Union had 
been taken; in it Madison played a principal part; 
in the second step of administering the new govern- 
ment that had been formed, in bringing into opera- 
tion national forces, Madison appears as leader of 
tbe opposition in Congress, and there arose a bitter 
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personal and political animositj to Hamilton and to 
all of his measurea that tended toward a strong 
Federal Government.* 

In the CoDstitutional Convention and in the State 
conventions for adopting the Constitution, parties 
divided on the question of the kind of government 
to be instituted, on the question whether it should 
he a loose confetleration of sovereign States or a 
Federal Government, national in its purposes and ex- 
tent and supreme within its sphere. After the adop- 
tion of the Constitution the question that divides 
them is not one of kind, but of extent. How far 
has this national government been entrusted with 
powers by the Constitution? 

On the question of the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, Madison followed the lead of Jefferson 
rather than that of Hamilton and ranked himself un- 
der the banner of " strict construction." To his old 
friends the change appeared a desertion from motives 
of political preferment. Though motives of policy 
and personal friendship for Jefferson had their 
weight, a deeper motive must be sought. It will be 
found in the real difference between the States, which 
Madison repeatedly declared was not between the 
large and the small States, but between the North 
and the South, between commerce and agriculture, 
between free and slave, and Madison followed 
Virginia and the Sooth.^ 

As President, Madison carried out the policies of 
Jefferson till forced into an unwelcome party war 

i S. W. Gay, James Modison, p. 144 ff. 

- Ibid., p. 164. " The institution of slavery and its con- 
sequences formed the line of discrimination." 
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in violation of his personal feelings and of his po- 
litical faith. The resnlts of the war did more to 
strengthen the bond of union and sense of national 
feeling than any previous event in the country's his- 
tory, and Madison thereby became tlie unconscions 
agent of the centralizing forces to which he was so 
ardently opposed. The later years of his life were 
spent in trying to teach his countrymen the true ex- 
position of the Constitution, but his words fell upon 
the ears of unresponsive, though deferential, hearers. 

For more than forty years Madison filled, almost 
without interruption, some public ofHce, hot his 
talents were not always of the sort that fitted him 
for the performance of the duties of the position to 
which he was called. His career falls naturally into 
the three periods of legislative activity, executive 
functions, and retirement devoted to exposition. The 
first closed with his retirement from the Virginia 
Assembly in 1800, the second witli the conclusion of 
his second term as President in 1817, and the third 
with his death in 1836. 

Bom of a well-to-do Virginia family in 1751, grad- 
uated from the College of New Jersey at Princeton 
in 1771, Madison entered upon a career of political 
life with more than the average social and intellec- 
tual equipment.^ Almost immediately upon his 
return from college, where he had lingered for an 
additional year of study, he was made a member of 
the " Committee of Safety " of bis native county of 
Orange. Two years later he was a delegate to the 
State convention wliicb instructed its representatives 
in the Continental Congress to propose a Declaration 

' Biographies by Rives, Gay, and Hunt. 
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of the Independence of the eolonies. The convention 
then proceeded to draw up a EJill of Rights and a 
constitution; Madison was appointed a member of 
the committee on tlie constitution and at the age of 
twenty-three made his first attempt at formulating 
an instrument of government. To Iiim is to be at- 
tributed the authorship of the clause in the Bill of 
Itights declaring that " all men are equally entitled 
to the free exercise of religion according to the 
dictates of conscience," ^ 

In 1780 we find him making his entrance into na- 
tional affairs^if such tliey could be called — as a 
delegate to the Continental Congress, where he soon 
became chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations ; he opposed vigorously the proposed cession 
of the Mississippi valley to Spain in return for an 
alliance, and only under protest would he instruct 
Jay to this effect; when the surrender of Cornwallis 
made the recall of tlie instructions possible, he lost no 
time in doing so. Already he caught some glimpse 
of the future of the United States; already there 
was dimly conscious to his mind some vision of the 
great nation that should go sweeping to the Pacific, 
and from this time until the Constitiition was adopted 
there was no stauncher advocate than he of the estab- 
lishment of a union with a strong central govern- 
ment; — a union and a government strong enough to 
enable the people to enter into the great heritage of 
the West, as well as of the East. 

Like most of the thonghtful men of the day, Madi- 
son saw that the weakness of the Confederation was 
rooted in its powerlessness to raise money; the tack 
■ Gay, op. cit., p. 16. 
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of money in this case was the root of all evil, for, 
as he said, that lack " is the source of all oar pablic 
difficulties and misfortunes."^ He persistentlj urged 
upon Congress and the States the adoption of ade- 
quate revenue measures. Tlie Articles of Confedera- 
tion provided that the expenses of the war should 
be borne by the States in proportion to the value of 
their lands. Upon a proposal to amend this provi- 
sion and to substitute population for lands, the 
question immediately arose whether the slaves should 
be counted in the enumeration; after much heated 
discussion and sharp divergence between the North- 
em and the Southern States, Madison proposed " in 
order to give a proof of the sincerity of his profes- 
sions of liberality, that slaves should be rated as 
five to three." ' The proposal was adopted and be- 
came the precedent for the action of the Federal 
Convention four years later in the compromise on 
representation. 

Madison was a leading spirit in the movement that 
led up step by step to the calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. He first suggested to Jefferson, 
then a delegate in Congress, the " anomalous con- 
(Jition of things on the Potomac," and proposed a 
conference with tlie Maryland delegates ujwn the 
Kubjei't. They received Jefferson's suggestion for a 
commission favorably and the Legislature of the 
State appointed it, but when the commissioners met 
with those from Virginia tliey found themselves un- 
able to settle all tlie questions involved. Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware had interests in any commercial 

■ Writings, ed. by Gailtard Hunt, vi., 93. 
-Gay, op. cit, p. 41. 
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regulations for the river and it was determined by 
the Legislature of Maryland, upon consideration of 
the report of the commissioners, to widen the scope of 
action and an invitation was issued to all the States 
to send delegates to a convention at Annapolis. Madi- 
son, in the Virginia Legislature, secured the appoint- 
ment of commissioners from the State. The story of 
how the Annapolis Convention led to the calling of 
the Convention at Philadelphia has already been told.^ 
Among the distinguished delegates from Virginia 
Madison's name ranks next to that of Washington. 
Feeling the tremendous importance of the issue at 
stake, he set about to fit himself as fully as possible 
for the high task by mastering the history of con- 
federaeiea and federal arrangements, both ancient 
and modern, and after the Convention had begun its 
deliberations, with almost increilible assiduity, he 
made notes of the debates while they were in pro- 
gress; these he subsequently transcribed at length, 
thus furnishing us with an invaluable record of the 
struggle that raged round the forming of the Consti- 
tution and leaving a priceless commentary on the 
character and talents of the members.^ 

Madison, in conference with the other delegates 
from Virginia, drew up in advance the outline of a 
government which Randolph submitted to the Con- 
vention and which became known as the " Virginia 
plan." ' This plan provided for a radical change in 
the nature of the Union, the change from a mere 

' Cf. Chap. I. 

- Writings, vols. iii. and iv. " Journal of the Constitutional 
Convention." Found also in Elliot's Debates, vol. v., and in the 
Documentary History of the Constitnljoii, vol. iii. 

» Writingt, iii., 17 ff, and Doc. Hist., iii., 17 ff. 
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league of discordant states to a DatioDal state, ex- 
ercising its authority directly and, within its sphere, 
supremely over the individuals composing it. 

Madison believed it essential, if the Union was to 
lie preserveil, that there should be a cliange from the 
basis of the old Confederation : its foundation was 
laid in fundamental error and a return to first prin- 
ciples was necessary; its defects were radical and 
unalterable so long as the Union remained a mere 
confederacy.* The chief faults of the Confederation 
were three in number: first, that it attempted to 
exercise authority over the States in their corporate 
capacity without reaching the individuals who com- 
posed- them; second, that each State had an eqoal 
voice in tlie deliberative council of the Union; third, 
that it lacked the sanction of the authority of the 
people for its laws. So long as these defects re- 
mained, there could be no hope of strength or unity 
of action in the government; but Madison was far 
from desiring a consolidation of the States which 
would destroy their identity and individuality. Like 
Wilson, he desired a confederated republic, " an 
association of two or more states into one state," 
—a " form of government by which several smaller 
states agreed to become members of a larger one, 
whicli they intend to form." Yet Madison never 
seemed to grasp with the same precision and clear- 
ness as Wilson, the idea of a new state thus formed, 
composed of the individuals of all the States. There 
is lacking any clear-cut conception of the whole 
people, united by the Constitution into a single state, 

■ Writings, iii., 200 ff, and Doe. Hint., iii., ISX ff. 
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irrespective of the existence of the State governments, 
for the purposes for whioh it was estahlished. 

Wilson had HaiJ that, " in considering the national 
government and its purposes, the State governments 
were to be regarded as non-existent." ^ To such a 
conception as this Madison never attained. For him 
the national government is always a compound form, 
partaking both of a national and a federal character. 
" In its foundation it is federal, not national; in the 
sources from which the ordinary powers of the gov- 
ernment are drawn, it is partly federal and partly 
national; In the operation of these x«*^vers, it is 
national, not federal; in the extent of them, again, 
it is federal, not national; and, finally, in the authori- 
tative mode of introducing amendments, it is neither 
wholly federal nor wholly national." ^ Though Madi- 
son declared the Constitution to be the supreme law 
of the land, though he denied that it was a treaty, 
dependent on the jrood faith of the individual States, 
and though he maintained that the national govern- 
ment is the judge of its own powers, and that if it 
oversteps* its bonnds the people are to judge and 
to institute correction, yet tlie States as sovereign- 
ties and their governments subtended a far larger 
angle in his horizon than in that of Wilson or 
Hamilton. 

This became evident in the first Congress, in which 
Madison was a representative from Virginia. r)e- 
spite the extent of his labors in the Constitutional 
Convention to secure strength for the new govern- 
ment; despite the vigor of his advocacy of its adop 

> Writinga, iii., 279. and Doc. Wat., iii., 209. 
*F*deralUt, Ford's edition, No. 39. 
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tioD, both in the Federalist and in tlie Virginia 
OoDveotion, when once the Constitution was adopted 
and the new Federal Government set in motion, Madi- 
son found himself immediately in opposition to 
Hamilton and his financial measures. The great 
difficulty that had confronted the members of the 
Constitutional Convention had been to secure even 
a minimum of strength for the central government; 
to accomplish this end Madison labored with a zeal 
and ardor of expression which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with his later and more cautious views. As the 
new government which had been wrought out with 
such infinite toil and solicitude, whieli seemed so ne* 
and weak in comparison with the great States of 
Virginia and Massachusetts, grew in a single night 
under the magic spell of Hamilton's financial meas- 
ures and constitutional doctrines, Madison drew 
back before the work of his own hands and, as a 
member of Congress, aouglit to stem the rising tide 
of federal greatness that seemed to him to threaten 
with extinction the States, tlie basin of the Union.^ 
He could no longer follow Hamilton and an old 
political and personal friendship was broken; a new 
association with Jefferson and the strict construc- 
tionists was formed. But Madison could never break 
away altogether from old traditions and association; 
he could never become the radical democrat and 
extremist in regard to the limitation of the powers 
of all governments, and of the Federal Government 
in particular, tliat Jefferson was. 

The success of the Federalist party and the in- 
temperate abuse of the Democratic-Republicans com- 

' Gay, op. cit,, p. 144 ff. 
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bined to drive the former party to pass those extreme 
meaHures, the Alieu and Sedition Acts of 1798. Thev 
were the culminating points in the long series of 
measures by which the power of the central govern- 
ment had been increased since Hamilton had first 
introduced his financial measures nearly ten years 
before. They proved to be the final straw that broke 
the supremacy of the Federalist party. Threatening 
as they did the rights of individual liberty, as well 
as conferring undue power upon the Executive, they 
were far more infiueutial as the end of a series of 
aggressions than they could ever have been had they 
stood alone. They went further than the good sense 
of the people deemed wise, and after their passage 
nothing could have stayed the doom of the Federalist 
party. 

The opponents of the measures and of the party 
that had fathered them, everywhere raised the cry 
that the acts were unconstitutional. No one assailed 
the measures more vigorously, or more covertly, than 
Jefferson, whose position as Vice-President made it 
iuexi»edient for him to come out openly as the leader 
of the opposition, and whose disposition always led 
him to fight tlirough others. Jefferson, however, was 
the recognized leader of the Democratic-Republican 
party, and it was well understood that anything 
done by the party or its more prominent representa- 
tives was done either at his instigation or with his 
acquiescence. 

On this occasion action was taken at the instiga- 
tion of Jefferson in the form of the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions of 17il8; a draft for the former 
was made by Jefferson with bis own hand, but it was 
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somewhat modified before adoption by the Legislatare. 
The Virginia Resolations vere drawn up by Madison 
after consoltation with Jefferson, and are worth a 
detailed consideration, both from their importance 
at the time and from the later significance attached 
to them npon the proposal of the doctrine of 
Nullification.^ 

. It must be borne in mind that at this time the 

right of the Bupreme Court to declare a law un- 
constitutional had not been determined; it was an 
open question about which different views were held; 
the existence of the right in any part of the ma- 
chinery of the dual form of government, and its 
location in the event it did exist, were alike unsettled. 
Though the authors of the Federalist had maintained 
the existence of such a power and had ascribed it 
to the Supreme Conrt,^ yet the Constitution itself 
said not a word on the snbject, and it took the won- 
derful cogency of Marshall's logic in the famous case 
of Marburj v. Madison iu 1803, to present in an 
irrefutable manner this function as indispensably 
lodged in the Supreme Court, and, by inference, in 
the other courts.^ If such were not the case, then 
all the labor of constitution- makers in State and 
nation to raise the instrument of government above 
the plane of ordinary laws bad been in vain; all 
their efforts to give an added permanence and stabil- 
ity to the fundamental law were futile; the asser- 
tion contained in the Constitution itself that it was 
the supreme law of the land was utterly false, and 

• Cf. Appendix for the ReaoIutionB. 

» Cf. Federalist, Nos. 44 and 78. 

» U. S. Supreme Court Reports, ? Cronch 187. 
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the new experiment in government made by tlie United 
States was doomed to failure. 

It was tlie third of tlie Virginia ReBolutions that 
the Nuliiflers »ei7«d upon more than thirty years 
later, and tliat caused Madison many weary hours of 
explanation in seeking to free Jefferson and himself 
from the eharge of being the authors of the new 
doctrine.' After declaring that tlie powers of the 
Federal Government were the result of a compact 
to which the States were parties, that these powers 
were no further valid than they are authorized by 
the grants enuaerated in that compact, this resolu- 
tion closed with the assertion 

That, in case of a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exerciBe of other powers not grantpd by the said compact, 
the States, who are the parties thereto, have the right 
and are in duly liound, to interpose for arresting the 
progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their 
respective limits the authoritiet<, rights, and liberties 
appertaining to them. 

At first glance it seems not unreasonable to credit 
Hadison and the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 with 
propounding a doctrine which approaches perilously 
near Nullification. Madison's explanation, given in 
1829, of what was meant by this third resolution of 
1798, may be regarded as bis final conception of the 
nature of the Union, and Is best understood in con- 
nection with bis general views upon the question of 
government. That civil society, or the state, was the 
result of contract among the individual members was 

> Cf. Letlera and other Writings of James Madison, vol. iv., 
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an idea commoD to Madison as to all the political 
pliilosophers of the age; from tlie days when be was 
writing for the Federalist to the time of his latest 
utterance he regarded the social compact as the basis 
of all political and social life. By it the consent of 
all was replaced by the consent of the majority and 
from it came all power in a free government. The 
Constitution of the United States he held to be of 
a doable character; it is at one and the same time 
both the original social compact, that admittedly lay 
at the basis of all civil society, and the compact by 
which the people in the social state agreed to a 
government over them.* This latter compact it is 
which is between the individuals as embodied in tlie 
States, hence no State can release itself at will from 
the compact " The real parties to the constitutional 
compact of the United States," said Madison, " are 
the States — that is, the people tliereof respectively \ 
in their sovereign character, and they alone." ' Madi- 
son differed radically from the Nullifiers and, later, 
the Secessionists: he denied that the parties to tlie 
compact are the States in their organized capacity, 
or that the Union is a league or the Constitution is 
a treaty. " States have no more right to brealj away 
than have cities within a State." The Constitution 
" is a compact among the States in their highest 
sovereign capacity, and constituting the people 
thereof one people for certain purposes, it cannot 
be altered or annulled at the will of the States indi- 
vidually." Madison is careful to point out that in 
the Virginia Resolutions the plural " States " is u«('d 
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ami to deny to the individual " State" the right to 
uuilify a law of the Federal Government. " Vir- 
ginia," he declared, " asserted that the States, jik 
parties to the constitutional compact, had a right 
and were hound, in extreme eases only, and after a 
failure of all efforts for redress under the forms 
of the Constitution, to interpose in their sovereign 
capacity for the purpose of arresting the evil of 
usurpation and preserving the Constitution and the 
Union," while "the doctrine of the present day in 
South Carolina asserts, that in a case of not greater 
magnitude than the degree of inequality in the opera- 
tion of a tariff in favor of manufactures, she may of 
herself finally decide, by virtue of her sovereignty, 
that the Constitution has been violated; and that if 
not yielded to by the Federal Government, though 
supported by all the other States, she may rightfully 
resist it and withdraw herself from the Union." ^ 

According to the doctrine of 1798, ours is a "con- 
stitutional union"; "the error," said Madison, in 
writing to Edward Livingston in 1830, " in the com- 
ments on the Virginia proceedings has arisen from 
a failure to distinguish between what is declaratory 
of opinion and what is i7>so facto executory; between 
the right of the parties to the Constitution and of a 
single party; and between resorts within the purview 
of the Constitution and the ultima ratio which ap- 
peals from a Constitution, cancelled by its abuses, 
to original rights paramount to all constitutions." ' 

In short, the Virginia Resolutions, as interpreted 
by Madison in 1830, recognized the right of revolu- 
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tion, whicli the Nnllifiers were attempting to erect 
into a constitntional right. As he said in bia famous 
letter to Edward Everett, in the same year : 

In the event of a failure of every conBtitntionat re- 
sort, and an accumulation of nsnrpationB and aboBes 
rendering passive obedience and non-peaistance a greater 
evil than resistance and revolution, there can remain 
but one resort, the last of all, an appeal from the can* 
celled obligations of the constitutional compact to origi- 
nal rights and the law of self-preservation. This is the 
"ultima ratio" under all governments, whether cotsoH- 
dated, confederated, or a compound of both ; and it can- 
not be doubted that a single member of the Union iu the 
extremity supposed, but in that only, would have a right, 
as an extra and ultra constitutional right, to make the 
appeal.^ 

The Federal Union, then, was no mere league, no 
" rope of sand " to be broken by any State at its 
pleasure, but a strong national government which 
rested upon the consent of the sovereign people of 
the States, and which " operated directly on indi- 
viduals, not on States." 

Madison was undoubtedly sincere when he asserted 
again and again that there was no inconsistency be- 
tween his views in 1798 and in 1830, but the interpre- 
tation placed by him in the latter year upon the 
Virginia Resolutions was certainly not the interpre- 
tation placed upon them in the former year by the 
vast majority of his fellow countrymen. 

When Jefferson was inaagorated President in 1801, 
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lie appointed Matiiwin his Secretary of State. The 
second phase of the latter's career, tliat of an Ex- 
ecutive, now begins. Hitherto his political activity 
had been confined to the making of laws and of con- 
stitutions; for the next sixteen years he filled in 
snccessioa the two highest executive offices in tLe 
land. Madison was by natural instinct and training 
a student and few men of his time equalled him in 
Lis knowledge of the history of governments. With 
his study there was soon mingled, as we have seen, 
a practical experience in the problems of government 
which ran the gamut from lowest to highest, from 
member of a Committee of Safety through the Con- 
gress of tbe Confederation, the Constitutional Con- 
ventions of the United States and of Virginia, the 
Assembly of his State and the House of Representa- 
tives to the Secretaryship of State and the Presi- 
dency for two terms. Such an active participation 
in the affairs of practical politics kept him from fol- 
lowing the visionary ideals of a student's chamber. 
Lacking in imagination, he was lacking also in fire 
and brilliancy; there was no spark of genius as in 
Hamilton, no homely wit as in Franklin. Instead 
there was careful consideration that approached hesi- 
tancy; solidify that escaped being heavy only by 
virtue of the lucidity and learning that accompanied 
it. In addition there was a reasonableness and an 
evenness of mind that fitted him most admirably for 
the great part he played in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, With too much of calm deliberation and 
too little of the element of quick determination, he 
failed of being a successful Executive. Tbe temper 
of his mind was best suited to the consideration of 
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the principles of government as they were to be read 
in history and interpreted by experience. 

Jefferson and a large majority of the party re- 
garded Madison as the logical successor to the Presi- 
dency in 1809 and as the perpetuator of democratic 
principles. Jefferson's administration had given 
more than one severe wrench to the principles pro- 
claimed in 1800 and Madison succeeded to a greatly 
modified form of democratic principles. Jefferson 
had found it utterly impossible to undo the construc- 
tive work of Hamilton ; reductions in the army and 
navy, in government expenses and taxes, left the 
powers of the Federal Government undiminished; 
possession of power by the Democratic-Kepublicans 
was a far different thing from its exercise by the 
Federalists who, they thought, were sure to use it 
for the people's harm. 

Early in Jefferson's first administration, the pro- 
cess of absorbing the principles and practice of the 
Federalists had begun. The two events that con- 
tributed most to drive tlie Jeffersonian Democrats 
into acting upon the principles of their rivals were 
the purchase of Tjouisiana and the second war with 
England. Madison, as Secretary of State, assisted in 
the negotiations that culminated in the purchase and 
he shared Jefferson's conscientious scruples regarding 
the constitutionality of the acquisition; even more 
did he doubt the legality of that clause of the treaty 
providing for the reception of the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory as citizens, or, in other words, he 
^ioubted the advisability of making the Constitution 
follow tlie flag by treaty arrangements. That the 
Constitution does not follow the flag merely as the 
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result of the acquisition of territory, whether by 
treaty or by conquest, has come to be the settled 
doctrine of the Supreme Court. 

The War of 1812 was forced upon Madison by the 
new spirit that found entrance into Congress in 1811, 
and the charge was made that he agreed to war a« 
the price of a second term.' Certain it is that a 
policy of war meant turning his back upon principles 
that had been regarded as fundamental; it meant an 
increase of the army and navy, of taxation and pub- 
lic debt; it meant Tigorons action on the part of 
the central government and an exercise of authority 
by it that a decade before would have been regarded 
as fatal to liberty. 

Had it not been that the war was a party war, 
carried on in the face of an opposition from the rem- 
nant of the Federalist party that came dangerously 
near disunion, its nationalizing effect might have 
been vastly greater. It nevertheless succeeded in 
gathering together and crystallizing into a strong 
sense of patriotism and national sentiment, the varied 
elements begotten by national growth and expansion 
and by the brilliant victories of a national navy. 
American pride had been enlisted on the side of the 
national government. However discreditable in its 
origin and conduct, the war firmly established the 
government of the United States both at home and 
abroad. For the first time there was a conscious 
recognition of its permanency and its supremacy. 
Around it had gathered the sentiment of a growing 
national feeling. Madison's part in this development 
was negative rather than positive; the war was not 
op. cit., p. 286-297. 
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of his seeking, but ns forw^ •«« iin In- :3uit ?*mac 
generation tbat bad oone ovi «f :>^ W«r, viMse 
spirit was embodied in H^ur •C^sr. ~ W«^ ad f^r 
energy,'' titer said. ~ u»d n ja«- »M 4f lit BK>4er»- 
tion ; we ask for taloit. and iV' Tf^Cr 3S ii3i vat- 
assnmiitg merit.' VbHiter itt reiJ^ud H or boc 
wbether be desired il 'w ax/L MitdJsfm ufMa bi* 
retirement from tbe pnsdaKj Wi l^^iDd bhn a 
nation, for the fim time «cmuwv>ih <rf iu nationalitr 
and jnst beginning to pn4f? itMrlf <n its greamess 
and its nnlimited poMnbilities. Afver tbe var it 
wonld have bem lidicnloiiji for anj ^xate to pnt 
forward pretensions €tt comparing in disnitr, honor, 
or respect, to say nothing of power, with tbe Federal 
Union. Tbe Cnion was well laoncbed npon tbe sea 
of nationalitr, apon which it has since sailed, with 
many a blow and now and again a storm, bat alwajs 
with increasing power and always attended bj in- 
creasing respect and admiration from the great body 
of the people 

After his retirement from the Presidency in 1817, 
Madison spent the remaining years of bis life at 
his home, Slontpelier, second only to tbe " Sage of 
Monticello" in tbe people's eyes. He engaged in a 
Tolaminoos correspondence with his friends in which 
he gave fresh expression to his views upon many of 
tbe disputed questions regarding the character and 
power of the Federal Government. He still believed 
the government was compounded of federal and na- 
tional elements; the Conetitntion, though a compact^ 
was not one to which the State governments were 
parties, nor the State governments on the one hand 
and the Federal Government on the other ; " the 
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parties are tlie States, i, e., the people thereof respec- 
tively in their sovereigD character aod they alone." 
The Supreme Court was still regarded as the rightful 
arbiter in controversies between the Federal and the 
State governments regarding their powers; "if it 
concur in usurpations, remonstrances, instrnction, 
recurring elections, impeachment, and amendment 
are the remedies open to the people, aud should all 
these prove of no avail, there ia the final right of 
revolution and rebellion." 

His long career in the public service, the important 
part he had taken in the Constitutional Convention, 
his age and his learning and the esteem in which 
he was held contributed to lend importance to his 
views. Two things tended to minimize their in- 
fluence: in the South, new and special interests were 
rapidly forcing men into constructions of the Con- 
stitution which were far narrower than the limits 
of the " strict construction " of the Democratic- 
Republicans; in the North the spirit of nationality 
was far outrunning " Madisonian Federalism." There 
was no middle ground that could be held success- 
fully hetweea the conflicting tendencies, and Madi- 
fion's views were regarded by both parties as 
temporizing and they satisfied neither. 

The meml)ers of the Constitutional Convention 
were far from unanimous in their opinions regarding 
their own work, and some points they had purposely 
left unsettled because uf the impossibility of agree- 
ment regarding them. They had taken a middle 
ground tlirough many compromises, but the forces 
of national development could not be restrained by 
larchmcnt barriers." The elements of national 
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discord coald be hashed for a time, but tbej could 
not be reconciled by any nice adjustment of phrasea, 
and sooner or later they were destined to break forth 
into warring factions which were the fiercer for their 
long restraint. 

Madison, however, was dimly aware of a change 
that was taking place in men's thought, though hb 
stood too near it to ll)e able to perceive it with clear- 
ness. What we now recognize as a fundamental 
change in the philosophic basis of thought was to 
him but a new use of language.^ The doctrines of 
^Nullification and Secession are to him "errors which 
hare their source in the silent innovations of time on 
the meaning of words and phrases." His attitude is 
nowhere more clearly shown than in his view of 
sovereignty. In the debates of the Constitutional 
Convention, in the pages of the Frdcralint. and in 
his letters and nTitings down to his death, Madison 
proclaims the doctrine of a divided sovereignty." 
Sovereignty is identified with supreme power and 
this power is divided between the States in their 
united and in their, individual capacities. If was 
inconceivable how a confederated republic could be 
established if sovereignty could not be divided. In 
1830, five years before his death, he gives utterance 
to a protest against a new idea that was just l>egin- 
ning to make its appearance under the auspices of 
no less distinguished a name than that of Calhoun, 
then at the height of his power. This new idea pro- 

' See a very illuminating article The Social Compact and 
tht Cm«titutioTi, by A. C. McLaughlin in the AmeritMn Hia- 
tvrieal Review. April, 1900. 

-Cf. Letters, etc., iv., 390, Sovereignty. 
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claimed the indivisibility of sovereignty, an idea that 
MadisoD felt was subversive of the whole aystem of 
government. " If sovereignty cannot be thus di- 
vided," he declared, " the political siystem of the 
United States ia a chimera, mocking the vain pre- 
trasions of human wisdom." ^ We have come to 
believe that Calhoun was right in his view that 
sovereignty cannot be divided, but it took the strife 
of battle through four long years to determine that 
though Calhonn was right in declaring that sov- 
ereignty was indivisible, he was wrong in attempting 
to locate that undivided sovereignty in the individual 
States and not in the Federal State. 
^Letten, etc, iv., 61. 
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1798. 

1799-1800. 

1800. 

1801-1836. 

1807. 

1885. July 6. 



JOHN MARSHALL 

Bom in Fauqnier Co., Va. 

At outbreak of Revolution joined Virginia 
troops. 

Promoted to Captaincy. 

Returned to Virginia to take charge of militia. 

Heard law lectures at William and Mary Col- 
lege. 

Admitted to Bar at Williamsburg. 

Delegate to House of Burgesses. 

Returned to his company. 

Resigned and took up practice in Fauquier Co. 

Removed to Richmond. 

Delegate to House of BurgesBes. 

Delegate to House of Burgesses. 

Member of Virpnia Constitutional Convention. 

Declined position of Attorney-General under 
Washington. 

Lawyer at Richmond. 

Marshall, Pinckney, and Gerry appointed spe- 
cial envoys to France. 

Returned to New York. 

Representative in Congress. 

Secretary of State. 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Tried Burr. 

Died at Philadelphia. 
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John Marshall. Growth through Legal 
Interpretation 

rE SQCcess of tbe Democratic- Bepablican party 
and the election of Jefferson to the PreaideDcy 
in 1800 did not result in depriving the Federalists of 
all influence and control over national affairs. Though 
tbe wave of triumphant democracy had swept away 
the Federalist majority in both Honses of CongresN 
and liad seated tbe guiding spirit of the movement in 
tbe chair of tbe Chief Executive, it fell back baffled 
before tbe Supreme Court. 

The theory of the makers of tbe Constitution that 
a separation of the powers of goverDment was es- 
sential to liberty, that it was necessary to balance 
part against part, and to oppose power to power, as 
a check upon tlie natural tendency of all govern- 
ments to strengthen themselves at the expense of the 
people, now brought unconcealed chagrin to that very 
party which was loudest in its outcries against the 
dangers of centralization. Though the l^egislative 
and Executive branches of the government were con- 
tr<»lle<l by the Democratic- Republicans, the Judiciary 
remainetl under Federalist prepossessions. The Su- 
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preme Conrt ander the Ipadersliip of the greatest 
of its Chief Justices, Jolin Marshall of Virf^inia, was 
just entering upon its career as interpreter of the 
Constitution. Despite tlie angry profests of the 
Democratic-Ilepublicans, it continued the develop- 
ment of the national theory of the Union which had 
been so suceessfulty begun during the twelve years 
of Federalist supremacy. 

The active, planning will of the Federal Govern- 
ment was dominated by that party wbieb stood for 
lessening the powers of the central government and 
maintaining the sacredness of local self-government 
as the safest guarantee of liberty. The Supi'erae 
Court, representing "judgment," not "will." as the 
authors of the Federalist had declared, was pervaded 
with the spirit of the party that desired a strong 
central government — and judgment triumphed over 
will. 

In the Constitutional Convention much distrust of 
democracy had been evidenced by the " Fathers " and 
many ingenious devices bad been contrived to stay 
the hot temper of the masses; the more deliberate 
Senate was to check the hasty action of a House too 
clo.se to popular passions to be altogether trusted, 
and a President's veto afforded still further gnaran- 
fee of deliberate legislative action. Moreover, every 
check and balance of one part of the governmental 
machinery against another furnished a possible op- 
portunity for the minority to prevent or delay the 
action of the majority, and of one party to balk its 
rival of complete control of the government for years 
after the tide of popular favor had swept that rival 
into the elective ofUces. The whole question of 
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parties and coDseqnently the possibility of a dead- 
lock between them, seems to have been but dimly 
perceived by the framers of the Constitution. 

For more than thirty-fonr years Marshall served 
as Chief Justice and under his fostering care the 
interpretation of the Constitution in a national sense 
went on apace. It would, however, be as absurd 
to ascribe this development solely to the action of 
the Court as not to recognize the fact, that, without 
its action, the development would have been impos- 
sible. Other and important influeuces were at work 
in the same direction; the Democratic-Republican 
party found itself unable to overthrow the construc- 
tive measures of the Federalists and was obliged to 
accept in practice, though it rejected in theory, the 
principles of their opponents. As a result of this 
process of absorption, both parties came to recognize 
the supremacy of the Constitution and the function 
of the Supreme Court aa its interpreter, to acquiesce 
in the view that a nation had been create<l by the 
Constitution and to take pride in its glory and 
greatness. 

The period of the blind worship of the Constitu- 
tion as the chief cause of national greatness begins 
and the struggle of parties over " loose " and " strict " 
construction proves iosufflcient to preserve their 
separate existence. The War of 1812 had been the 
principal cause of uniting all men under the banner 
of nationality. For the first time the spirit of the 
nation triumphed over that of the States; the old 
view of the Union as a inere leagup of States was 
pushed into the background, until another genera- 
tion, under the strong pressure of economic suffer- 
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ing, should suoimon Nullification to its defence. 
Even then only South Carolina felt the burden to 
be intolerable; another generation of cotton, slavery, 
and the tariff was required to mould the South- 
ern States into a " solid South," to draw them to- 
gether into a common purpose and movement; when 
this took place Nullification had given way to its 
more logical, as well as more destructive, succeasop, 
Secession. 

No name could be more typical of the great con- 
Btitutional development of this period than that of 
John Marshall, the "expounder of the Constitution." 
Marshall was born in Fauquier County, Virginia, on 
September 24, 1755'; he received his early educa- 
tion under a private tutor and at the outbreak of 
the Revolution had begun the study of the law. His 
heart was always with the patriot cause and he at 
once joined the Virginia troops, was soon promoted 
to a captaincy and took part in the battles of 
Monmouth, Brandywine, and CJermantown, and in 
the storming of Stony Point. In 1779 he returned to 
Virginia to take charge of the militia, and occupied 
his leisure by hearing the law lectures then being de- 
livered at William and Mary College by the dis- 
tinguished jurist, George Wythe, and in 1780 was 
admitted to the bar at Williamsburg. Believing that 
he was again needed in the army, he returned alone 
and on foot to his company, hut resigned the follow- 
ing year after the surrender of Cornwallis, and began 
' Cf. A. B. Magruder, John Marshall, in American Statesmen 
Series; H. Flanders, Life and Times of John Marshall, in Life 
and Times of the Chief Justices of the United States, vol. ii., 
pp. 279-650, and G. Van Santvoord, Liven of Ike Chief Jus- 
tices, vol. iv., pp. 293-156. 
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the practice of law in Fauquier County and then at 
Richmond, where his success was immediate and 
(llKtingnished. 

Marshal], like most young Virginia lawyers, en- 
tered politics and in 1780 was elected a delegate to 
the House of Burgesses, in which he continued to 
serve almost uninterruptedly for ten years. In 1788 
he was a memlM?r of the Virginia Constitutional *^on- 
vention and lent his active support in favor of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. It is a little 
Borprising that Marshall was not a member of that 
distingnislied body of delegates from Virginia to the 
Convention at Philadelphia; certainly both his talents 
and his reputation would have justified his selection, 
for he declined the post of Attorney General in Wash- 
ington's Cabinet to devote himself to the practice of 
his profession. Marshall's next public service was 
in 1797, when, with Pinclmey and Gerry, he was sent 
as a special envoy to France on tlie mission that 
gave rise to the famous X Y Z letters. Upon his 
return to New York he was tendered a public ban- 
quet by Congress and in the following year he was 
elected a meml>er of the House of Representatives. 
President Adams appointed him Secretary of State 
in ISOO and Chief Justice of the Supreme Oonrt in 
the following January. This position Marshall 
filled with distinguished honor till his death on Jnly 
6, 1835, at Philadelphia. 

As notable and as varied as were his public serv- 
ices, Marshall's greatest service to his country w^as 
rendered as a judge, and it is upon his interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution as the supreme law of the 
land, and upon his decisions of the large qnestiona 
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that arose out of llie ooniplox relations of the States 
and tlie nation, tliut Lis fame must rest. To ap- 
preciate fully Mart4tiall'8 influeoce upoD the (leveloi> 
ment of the CouHlitution, we must remember that he 
dominated the Court during the years of his Chief 
Justiceship, that the vast majority of the opinions 
upon constitutional quef^tions were rendered with his 
sanction and support, and that most of the important 
opinions were written by him.' Only one questitm 
of importance to the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion had been decided previous to his becoming a 
member of the Court. This was the case of Chis- 
holm V. Georgia, in which Justice WilsoD had ex- 
pressed his opinion so emphatically that the Union 
was a nation, sovereign for the purposes for which 
it had been created, and, within its sphere, indepen- 
dent of the States.^ 

The first task of Marshall and the Court was to 
demonstrate what has been called the " efficiency " 
of the Constitution.' The Constitution had nowhere 
expressly conferred upon the courts the power to 
declare a law unconstitutional, and at the February 
term in the year 1800, Mr. Justice Chase had said, in 
the case of Cooper v. Telfair: 

Although it is alleged that a!I aetn of the l^islature, 
in direct opiKiBition to the prohibitions of the CouBtitu- 



' ConatitutiOTtal History ae Seen in American Law, article by 
Hitchcock, CoTzatitutional Development in the United States as 
Influenced by Chief Justice Marshall, p. 57. This is an ex- 
cellent work to which I am much indebted. 

= 2 Dallas, 419. 

' Hitchcock, op. cit., p. 76. 
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tioD, would be roid, yet it still remaina a questtoitf where 
the potoer resides, to declare it void.^ 

Sach a declaration is all the more Important in 
view of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions of 
1798-99, which declared that the power resided in 
the States, the parties to the compact, in case " of a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the said compact." 

It seems self-evident to us that this power should 
reside in the courts, that it should be their duty to 
declare void any law repugnant to the Constitution, 
and, to doing so, to judge of the extent of the powers 
delegated to the Federal Government; but in the 
face of the cry that this would make the discretion 
of the court and not the Constitution the measure 
of those powers, neither the court nor the country 
had taken the position that the Supreme Court must 
be the final arbiter in the event of a conflict between 
the States and the nation over the extent of the 
delegated powers. This position, however, Marsliall 
assumed in the case of Marbury v. Madison in ISOS.'' 

Madison, as Secretary of State under Jefferson, 
refused to issue to one William Marbury his com- 
mission as a Justice of the Peace for the District 
of Columbia, although the facts showed that Marbury 
had been nominated to the Senate by President 
Adams, that the nomination bad been confirmed by 
the Senate, and that the commiaaion had been signed 
and sealed, but not delivered to Marbury, before the 
administration of Adams closed. 
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Marshall delivered the opinion of the Court in this 
important case. After determining that the appoint- 
ment was complete with the signing and sealing of 
the commission, and that in consequence Marbury 
had a right to the office and a remedy for his ex- 
clusion, he took up the question of the right of the 
Court to grant the remedy prayed for. The Con- 
stitution confers upon the Supreme Court original 
jurisdiction " in all cases affecting amhassadors, 
other puhlic ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be a party." ' In all other cases 
to which the judicial power of the United States ex- 
tends, the Supreme Court shall have appellate juris- 
diction. Under the terms of the Judiciary Act, the 
power had been conferred upon the Court of issuing 
a mandamus, the remedy sought by Marbury, in cases 
other than those involving appellate jurisdiction. 
Such an exercise of original jurisdiction had not been 
conferred by the Constitution and the question of the 
supremacy of the Constitution when in conflict with 
an ordinary law was squarely presented; the "ef- 
ficiency " of the Constitution was to be tested. 

MarshalTs opinion is so clear and convincing, goes 
so directly to the heart of the whole matter, and 
sets forth so correctly the true and essential nature 
of a written and " rigid " Constitution that it ought 
to be familiar to all. The i)eople, said Marshall, 
have an original right to determine such principles 
for their government as in their opinion shall mo.st 
<?onduce to their own happiness; that the principles 
thus established are fundamental and designed to be 
permanent; that the original and supreme will of 

> Art. iii., Sec 2. 
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the people organizes the goremmeDt, distrtbates and 
limits the powers as it sees fit, and commits the limi- 
tations to writing. The government of the tTnited 
States is of this character. 

To what purpose are powers limited, and to what pnr- 
pose is that limitation committed to writing, if thoee 
limits may, at any time, be passed by those intended to 
be restrained? . . . The Constitution is either a superior 
paramonot law, nncfaangeable by ordinary means, or it 
is on a level with ordinary legislative Acts, and, like aoy 
other Acts, is alterable vlien the l^slatore shall please 
to alter it. If the former part of the alternative be tme, 
then a l^slative Act contrary to the Constitntion is not 
law ; if the latter part be tme, then written constitntions 
are absnrd attempts, on the part of the people, to limit 
a power in its own natnre illimitable. ... It is emphati- 
cally the province and dnty of the jadicial department 
to say what the law is. Those who apply the mie to 
particnlar cases mnst of necessity expound and interpret 
the rale. If two laws conflict with each other, the conrts 
mnst decide on the operation of each. . . . This in of the 
very essence of judicial dnty. If, then, the courts are 
to regard the Constitntion, and the Constitntion is sn- 
perior to any ordinary Act of the legislature, the Con- 
stitntion, and not such ordinary Aot, most govern the 
case to which they both apply. 

Thus the "efficiency" of the ConstitntiOD waa 
demoDstrated. The power of the Conrt to npiiold 
the supremacy of the Constitution and to restrain 
Congress within the limits set by that instrument 
was established. The importance of the decision can 
not be overestimated, for it in reality determined the 
nature both of the Coiistitutinu luid of tlie Union; 
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it oonfirmed the doctrine of tlie limitation of the 
powers of the Federal Government and the peculiar 
function of the Supreme Court to maintain the limi- 
tations set by the Constitution ; it determined where 
the power lay to declare a law in conflict with the 
Constitution void. While it denied to the Federal 
Government the right to extend its powers at will, 
it nevertheless assumed for it the right, through one 
of its branches, to judge of the extent of the powers 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. The Federal 
Government was one of limited powers, but of the 
limits of those limits it itself was to judge. 

The decision showa^ moreover, very clearly that it 
was not Marshall's desire to exalt the Court above 
the other departments; he states as explicitly as 
could be desired the true function of the Court; it 
cannot out of the fulness of its power, sit in judg- 
ment on the acts of Congress and declare such acts 
unconstitutional, but it must wait till the individual 
case is brought before it; its decision, then, shall he 
rendered irrespective of the law in violation of the 
Constitution. Nor has it any intention " to inter- 
meddle with the prerogatives of the Executive " or 
to consider questions which involve Executive dis- 
cretion. " There exists and can exist," says Marshall 
in this same decision, "no power to control that 
discretion. The subjects are political. They respect 
the nation, not individual rights; and being intrusted 
to the Executive, the decision of the Executive is 
conclusive." Political policies have never been made 
the subject of jadioial decision by the Court, and in 
this recognition of the limits to its own sphere, it 
assured itself of the almost unquestioned support of 
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the nation in that ever wideniog field of trne jndicial 
interpretation that lay before it Following close 
upon the establishment of the " efficiency " of the 
Conatitntion, came a second problem of importance, 
that of the " extent " of the judicial power.* " The 
nation, the Constitution, and the laws were in their 
infancy,'" and the great question was whether the 
system would work. The solution of this ques- 
tion depended in large measure upon the success of 
the Judiciary in assuming a position of equality to 
the Executive and Congress within the limits of the 
delegated powers, and in establishing itself above all 
State courts. 

How the former was attained has been shown in 
the case of Marbury v. Madison. The content Ih>- 
tween the Federal and the State Judiciary was keen 
and prolonged, with frequent touches of bitternetw 
and violence. For a decade Marshall was at war 
with the Supreme Court of his native State, and the 
most violent opponent of his efforts to secure llie 
supremacy of the Federal Supreme Court was .Judge 
Boane of the Supreme Court of Virginia.'' Itoane 
was dangerous tiecause lie was the moutlipitt'c of Un\ 
Democratic- Republicans of tliat State. Mai-shall be- 
lieved that " the whole attack, if not originating willi 
Mr. Jefferson," was " obviously approve<l and guirliNl 
by him." The conflict with the Virginia court extendi^] 
from 1813 to 1821 and may be traced in three of Mar- 

' Hitchcock, op. dt., p. 82. 

^ Ibid., op. cit, p. 56. Quotation from Chief Justice 
Waite. 

' American Historieat Review. July, 1907: Chief Justice Mar- 
akall and Virginia, by William E. Dodd. 
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Bhall's (leeisioDs,— Martin v. Hunter's Lessee (1813)/ 
McCulIocL t\ Marylaiid (1819).- aud Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia (1821).^ Its heat was due to differencea of 
opinion with respect not only to the legal but also 
to the political questions involved, and Virginia Re- 
puhlicans did not hesitate to proclaim Marshall a 
traitor to his State. 

In the first case an appeal was taken from a de- 
cision of the Virginia court to the United States 
Supreme Court on the ground that rights granted 
by the treaty of 1783 had been denied, and the de- 
cision of the Virginia court was reversed. Judge 
Roane and his associates formally announced that 
the decision of the United States Court would not 
be otwyed. Public opinion in Virginia fully sus- 
tained the local court, while the opinion of Judge 
Roane was a political manifesto in favor of State 
sovereignty. The Supreme Court at once took 
notice of the refusal of the Virginia court; the case 
was gone over again, the points of tlie former opin- 
ion were reaffirmed, and the United States marshal 
was ordered to execute the decision of the Supreme 
Court 

The contest of ideas and the rivalry of men was, 
however, far from finished with the settlement of 
this case. In 1819 the conflict was renewed in the 
case of McCulloch v. Maryland; once again Marshall 
and Roane were antagonists. In this case the doc- 
trine of the " implied powers " of the Constitution 
was accepted by the Court, its right to determine the 

' 1 Wheaton, 304. 
= 4 Wheaton, 316. 
= 6 Wheaton, 264. 
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constitutionality of laws, already afflpmed in the case 
of Marbory v. Madison, was reasserted, and the right 
of Congress to establish a National Bank was 
settled. To Roane the exercise of such power by 
the Court was a usurpation. In a series of papers 
contributed to the Eichmond Enquirer, he put for- 
ward the view of the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions and declared, that, if Marshall's view pre- 
vailed, the " rights and freedom of the people of the 
States " were lost and that a resort to force might 
be found necessary. 

The attention of the public was soon directed else- 
where by the high-handed proceedings of General 
Jackson in Florida, and upon this picturesque figure 
the fire of the Virginia malcontents was directed, to 
the relief of the Supreme Court. 

The third and final confiict between Marshall and 
the State court came in the case of Cohens v. Vir- 
ginia. Of the opinion it lias been said that no other 
decision "affords a more splendid example of Mar- 
shall's intellectual power, his profound political in- 
sight, or his unalterable devotion to the Union." * 
The questions presented to the Court, said Marshall, 
in rendering the decision, 

niaiDtain that the nation does not poseess a depart- 
ment capable of restraining peaceably, and by au- 
thority of law, any attempts which may be made, by a 
part, against the legitimate powers of the whole; and 
that the government is reduced to the alternative of 
submitting to such attempts, or of resisting them by 
fiirre. They maintain that the Constitution of the United 
States has provided no tribunal for the final oonstruo- 
■ Hitchcock, op. eit, p. 90. 
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tioD of itself, or of the laws iir treaties of the Dation: 
but that tiiie power may be exercised in the last resort bv 
the courts of every State io the Uuion, That the Oonatitu- 
tion, lawB, aod treaties may rec-eive as many construe- 
tioDS as there are States; and that this is not a mischief, 
or, if a mischief, is irremedial. 

Again, after quoting that part of the Conetitotion 
which declares that 

this Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made or which shall be made under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding,! 

the Chief Justice continued in words of solemn and 
convincing import: 

This is the authoritalive language of the American 
people; and, if genllemen please, of the American States. 
It marks, with lines too strong to be mistaken, the char- 
acteristic dislinctiou belween the government of the 
Union and those of the States. The general government, 
though limited as to its objects, is supreme with respetit 
to those objects. This principle is a irart of the Consti- 
tntion; and if there be any who deny its necessity, none 
can deny its authority. 

The people made the Constitution, and the people can 
unmake it. It is the creature of their will, and lives only 
by their will. But this supreme and irresistible power 
to make op to unmake resides only in the whole body of 

'Art vi. 
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the -people : dot in any BabdtviHiou of them. Tat- sncnpt 
of Mjrr of ike partE uicxerciife it ik tMiirfialiuH. asu oMp*: 
H. •) repelied bii tmmf m wkotn tkv peoftic tort' dciujwieri 
tter- patpry of rvpelimp it. 

Hrin^ deiiMuiBtrsted Uie " eftit*ieii(7' " and iii^ " es- 
T^nr" of tiM- jndtcial puwtr, iiariii^ tisutbiiskvitl Uh> 
rijrhr of Xk*- CitVTX W iiianHJtTil U lav IVpll|EuailT Id 
tIk- OoBBCitntioii. liaviug luaiDUuiietl ii>^ Kupreiuat^' 
is all mattcTK ariisiu;: oat of tiit- Couatiiuiiuu. aiid 
haTin*; Blif)«*ji itr^ powei- to upliolil tlit' K«tl«nt1 au- 
tlioriTj. tbe Cunrt lutd .vei auiotitfr iiu)xvuuii (|uwtiuD 
TO eertk- iioder tii^ iuailvreliiit of AlaraJiuU. Tliuiqili 
tbe OomstitntioD «uiiiiMS«Ufd. ir did uui ttetiut- tlw 
pttvcni wiiicL it fTunted and tW |iru(«8i4 of detiuitiiiu. 
uh lUtrHhall iiaid. " iis ^lerpeiuallv ariHiu;:. mid will 
^irnbablT contiiiuf u< a.rim' «h luu^ at: uui' m.vMctiu 
BliaU diet."' ^ 

TIk- «9iaiu««tiuti of tlie dele^i«d puwM-ii cIumk: 
with tlK- KtatttiuenT that Cuii|n'«KN gliall buw )N»«'<fr 
'■ IK niakf- alJ laws uliicli Hlialt W uet-twitarv aud 
proper for tarrviu^' iDtd execatioii tlit- ftuvftoiuf: 
ptmeTK. and alJ otiitr |«tw«^r(i vwii-ed hy tliiK CouKti- 
tntiuu in tiw Go^'emioeni of tin' ('unwi I^Lai«t>. or iu 
any deparuueiiT or officer tlifivof," • lu tbt* cattf of 
the Tnitw] Hbatw r. Kisliw. w itMU. Marshal] liad 
laid dowL tlie ftmdaiueiiLal priucjpj*- of intvrprfui- 
tios wlieu Ih' said : 

Id coDBiruiug tliis oIuuhc it wonid U- im-()rwci, and 
would produf^ eudlvtt^ difli<.*ulti«b. if tlie opiniom should 

: MtCtilUfcl. r. Maryland, i Wheaion. «B. 
J Art- i.. Sec. i. 
*2 C»»nch. 3ofc. 
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be maintained that no law was authorized which wa>* 
not indispensably necessary to give effect to a specific 
power. . . . Congress must poitsess the fhoiee of mean*, 
and mnat be empowered to U8e any means which are in 
fact eondocive to the exercise of a power granted by 
the Constitution. 

Following the line of argnment developed by 
Hamilton in his memorial on the contttitutionality 
of a National Bank, Marshall gave tlie stamp of 
judicial approval to the principle of " Implied 
powers " as contained in this so-called " elastic 
clause" of the Constitution. 

The same question, as we have seen, was presented 
to the Court in 1819 in the case of McCulIoch «. 
Maryland. The earlier opinion was reaffirmed in 
still more emphatic language. " Let the end be 
legitimate," said Marshall, " let it be within the 
scope of the Constitution, and all means which are 
appropriate, which are plainly adapted to that end, 
which are not prohibited, but consist with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional." ^ 

" That the States have no power, by taxation or 
otherwise, to impede, bnrden, or in any manner con- 
trol any means or measures adopted by the govern- 
ment for the execution of its powers," - was 
established in this as well as in subsequent cases. 
The Court declared " that the power to tax involves 
the power to destroy; that the power to destroy may 
defeat and render useless the power to create." ■'' 
'* The question is, in truth, a question of supremacy; 

' 4 Wheaton. 421. 

'Hitchcock, o'p. cit., p. 94. 

"McCulloch V. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 316, 431. 
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and if the right of the States to tax the means em- 
ployed by the general government be conceded, the 
declaration that the Constitution, and the laws made 
in pursuance thereof, shall be the supreme law of 
the land, is an empty and unmeaning declaration." ^ 

Among the powers delegated to Congress was that 
" to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes." * Out of this clause have grown all the at- 
tempts, recently so numerous, by legislation and 
judicial decision, to regulate and control " inter- 
state commerce." Most of the fundamental prin- 
ciples which have governed the action of Congress 
and the courts were laid down by Marshall. We 
can only indicate some of the more important. In 
Gibbons v. Ogden ^ it was determined that commerce 
was not merely traffic but was commercial inter- 
course of all kinds; that it included navigation, that 
the power vested in Congress was complete and 
exclusive, and that the exercise of this power must 
extend within the territorial jurisdiction of the 
States, and " must include every case of commercial 
intercourse whicli is not a part of the purely in- 
ternal commerce of a single State." These principles 
have found application and enlargement in a host 
of cases from that day to this, all carrying out the 
fundamental ideas of Marshall. 

Turning to the express limitations put upon the 
jmwer of the States by the Constitution, we find 
some of Marshall's most important decisions, par- 

■ MeCiiUock V. Maryland, 433. 

2 Const, Art. i., Sec. 8, 
" 9 Wheaton, 189. 
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ticularly those involving the sanetity of contract. 
Most notable aiunng these ntands the Dartmouth 
College fase, iu which the old and the young cham- 
pion of national strength and unity won added fame. 
Marshall, the judge, and Webster, the advocate, never 
showed to finer advantage their faith in the Consti- 
tution and the Union than in this case. 

Filially it remains to notice a decision which has 
been of the utmost consequence in the iiisfory of our 
growth as a nation and which has found fresh appli- 
cation in the past ten years as a result of our policy 
of imperialism. Jefferson, it is well known, believed 
that in the acquisition of Louisiana he " had done an 
act beyond the Constitution," and he went so far as 
to draft an amendment to the Constitution which 
provided for the incorporation of the new territory 
in the United States. The general approval with 
which the purchase was received rendered the amend- 
ment unnecessary, and Congress appropriated the 
money necessary to complete the transaction and 
passed all laws required to carry the treaty into 
execution. Twenty-five years later, in the case of the 
American Insurance Co. v. Canter,* in which the 
validity and the effect of the treaty providing for 
the purchase of Florida in 1819 were called in ques- 
tion, Marshall concluded the matter so far as judi- 
cial determination was concerned in the following 
words ; " The Constitution confers absolutely on 
the government of the Union the powers of mailing 
war and of making treaties; consequently that gov- 
ernment possesses the power of acquiring territory, 
either by conquest or by treaty." 

11 PeterB, 511. 
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Id accordance with this principle we have seen 
our power stretch far bejond our shores and take 
possession of insular territories; it has made it pos- 
sible for tlie United States to enter upon its career 
of expansion and in consequence to take its place as 
one of the great powers of the world. 

When Marshall ascended the bench as Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, the first wave of reaction 
had set in against the concentration of power in the 
Federal Government. Strength and power had been 
the requisites scarce a dozen years before to deliver 
the country from anarchy, but now they seemed, 
to the reactionary spirit, destined to be the means 
of subverting litterty and establishing monarchy and 
tyranny, and under the party cry of liberty and self- 
government the Democratic-Republicans had tri- 
umphed. When Marshall laid down the ermine along 
with his life, the country was just beginning to wit- 
ness the second reaction against too great power in 
the central government. South Carolina and Nulli- 
fication were the logical successors of the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions; Calhoun and the Fort 
Hill address, of Roane and the Richmond Enquirer. 

The Federalist principles had beyond qnestion per^ 
sisted in the interpretation of the Constitution at 
the hands of the Court and even in the political 
branches they found a quiet acceptance in practice. 
Had not the baleful influence of slavery cast its 
shadow over tlie land and produced a " peculiar in- 
stitution," demanding support from every possible 
source, even from tlie Constitution itself, it is higlily 
probable that the great work of Marshall, in estab- 
lishing the national principles and doctrines of the 
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ConatitntioD, would have sufficed to determine for 
all time the nature of tlie Union. Never would it 
have been necessary to draw tlie sword in final 
arbitrament. 
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ANDREW JACKSON 

1767. Hbf. 15. Bom near boundaiy line between North and 

South Carolina. 

1784-88. Studied law in Salishury, N. C. 

1788. LicenBed to practise law. 

1791. District Attorney for the Hero District. 

1796. Delegate to State Constitutional Convention. 
First Representative in Congress from Ten- 
nessee. 

1797. Elected to U. S. Senate. 
1798-1804. Judge of Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
1801. Major-General of State Militia. 
1813-14. War with Creek Indians. 

1814. Hay 31. Appointed Major-General in U. S. Army. 

1815. Jan. 8. Battle of New Orleans. 

1817. Dec. 17. Took personal command of U. S. troops. 

1819. Feb. 8. Congress sustains his action in Florida. 

1822, U. S. Senator from Tennessee. 

1824, Candidate for President. 

1825. Resigned from Senate. 
1828. Elected President. 

1832. July. Vetoed Bill rechartcring National Bank. 

Nov. Re-elected President. 

Dec. Nullification Proclamation. 

1837. Retired from public life. 

1846. June 8. Died at the Hermitage, 
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Andrew Jackson. Growth through 
Democratization 

THE SQCcess of democracy in the election of Jeffer- 
son in 1800 waa only partial. It meant merely 
that the coaotry repudiated tlie extremes to which 
the Federalists were driving the national develop- 
ment. A desire to preserve the complete indepen- 
dence of local self-government, which the Democratic- 
Republicans professed to believe was imperilled by 
the strengthening of the central government, united 
with the carefully cultivated sentiment that tlie 
Federalists were monarcliists, or at least aristocrats, 
and that they feared and distrusteil tlie people, gave 
to the movement organized by Jefferson the sem- 
blance of democracy. To the extent that it professed 
a belief in tlie wisdom of tlie multitude and a respect 
for local self-government as the bulwark of liberty, 
it wa» more democratic tlian its opponent; hut it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that its profes- 
sions were sucli as to-day would be regarded as con- 
sistent with thorough -going democracy. Jelferson's 
bplief in the p<H)ple liad back of it always the sup- 
position tliat the people would l)e wise enough to 
suffer tliemwlves to he led by men like himself, — 
men flioroughly inilmed witli the ideals of democracy, 
and fitted by their training to carry them out far 
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better than the people could do it for themselvea. 
There was still present the belief in the superiority 
of the Virginia Dynasty as the people's leaders. 

The democracy of Jefferson, moreover, was far 
removed from that modern tenet of the faith which 
demands the suffrage as the inalienable right of man. 
At that period property and educational qualifica- 
tions, not inconsiderable in extent, were required 
almost universally both for office-holders and voters. 
The democracy was in reality based on property, and 
the limited body thus enfranchised was expected to 
yield itself to the wisdom of approved leaders.* 

The Jeffersonian revolntion was after all very 
limited in its radicalism. Yet the Federalists dreaded 
its weakening effect on the centralizing tendencies 
of the Federal Government. Their apprehension ou 
this score was exceeded by their fear of the rule of 
the masses, of the fickleness and passion of " de- 
mocracies," and of those characteristics wliich litera- 
ture had made classic through reference to tlie (Jreek 
city-states and the Italian republics as models. 

None of their fears was realized. The funda- 
mental principles of the government were continued 
unchanged by the Democratic-Republicans, the essen- 
tial character of the Union was unassailed; only its 
tone and complexion were altered; a dull gray re- 
placed the black; expenditures civil, military, and 
naval were cut down, but Louisiana was purchased. 
Nor did passionate and hasty democracy sweep away 
all the barriers and overleap all the hindrances 
erected in the Constitution against the immediate 
triumph of the popular will ; there was only a half- 

1 H. J. Ford, Rise and Growth of American Polities, p. 182 ff. 
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hearted attack upon the Judiciary as the bulwark 
of a defeated party against tlie complete supremacy 
of its rival. There was less ceremony and more of 
simplicity, a change which was greatly facilitated 
by the tranafer of the seat of government from the 
most fashionable city of the Republic to the dreary 
wastes of the newly laid-oiit city of Washington. Yet 
on the whole things moved od much as they had done 
before; men of the same general type and of the 
same general social position continued in control. 
The real aristocracy of education and training re- 
mained as before the leaders of thought and action. 
Democracy had triumphed, but in theory rather than 
in practice; and another generation must arise under 
other conditions before the "People" should come 
into their own. 

These new conditions were many, but none of them 
contributed so mnch to the development of new ideas 
in respect to the government as did the settling of 
the country beyond the Alleghanies; and of these 
new conditions and new theories respecting govern- 
ment, Andrew Jackson was the unconscious embodi- 
ment. Born in 1767, so near the border line between 
Xorth and South Carolina that his most exhaustive 
biographer and Jackson himself are at variance as 
lo wliich State shall have the honor of his birth- 
place, he was early made to feel the hardships of 
the War for Independence, which in the end caused 
the death of his mother and his two brothers, in- 
flicted upon him, child though he was, wounds and 
imprisonment, and engendered in his heart a fierce 
hatred of the British which sought and won its 
revenge at New Orleans. 
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His father, a Scotcb-Iriubman from Carrickfergus, 
County Antrim, Ireland, who had come over in 1765, 
had died a few days l>efore Jackson's birth, so that 
tlie close of the Revolution found him an orphan, 
dependent upon his mother's relations. His train- 
ing was that of tbe frontier settlement and his 
education of the most meagre sort.^ Tlie stories of 
his early years give little promise of the future; they 
show a dashing, dare-devil spirit, with little of serious 
purpose and less of serious effort, living the wild, 
free life of an outpost of civilization where sus- 
tenance was easy and refinement impossible. In 
1784 he began the study of law at Salisbury, N. C, 
but even tlien life did not become too serious. He 
was the gayest and most careless of all the young 
blades, fond of horse-racing and cock-fighting and 
spending no small part of the four years at Salisbury 
in these pursuits. 

Admitted to the bar in 1788, he was in 1791 ap- 
pointed District Attorney for the Mero district, com- 
prising the settled portions of North Carolina that 
lay beyond the mountains. The eastern part of this 
district had just been through the anarchy of the 
almrtive efforts to establish the " State of Franklin," 
and the western portion, reaching as far as Nash- 
ville, was suffering from almost daily attacks by 
the lurking savages. Many settlers everywhere 
along the Western boundary of civilization, as 
it slowly pushed its way toward the Pacific, 



' Lives by Parton, Sumner, Buell, and Colyar. Also see 
C. H. Peck, The Jaekeonian Epoch; W. MacDonald, The Jaek- 
Bonian Demoeraey, and C. E, Merriam, Ameriean Political 
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degenerated into a conditioD not far removed from 
that of the savage. The restraints of civiliBation 
became unbearable and, like the deer and the Indians, 
they kept just ahead of the advancing line of settle- 
ment^ Id such a community Andrew Jackson be- 
gan his career as an officer of the State ; he performed 
bis duties fearlessly, if not always with wisdom, and 
in 1796 he was elected the first Bepresentative from 
the new State of Tennessee. A year later he was 
appointed Senator to succeed Blount who had been 
expelled. His career as a Senator was of short 
duration, for he resigned his seat in 1798 and in 
the same year was made " Judge of the Superior 
Courts " of Tennessee. 

A man less suited for the position in an older 
civilization can scarcely be imagined. Yet there 
were no serious complaints against his decisions. 
Force of will and violence of temper commanded 
respect in a society where the restrictions of law 
weighed lightly, where the security of life and prop- 
erty were leas dependent on law than on individual 
efifort, and where the code of honor found imitation 
and reproduction in a travesty of the original. 

Jackson ended his services on the bench in 1804. 
By this time he had flrmly established himself in the 
raw community as a man who could and would do 
things, without fear either of individuals or of so- 
ciety; he had fought his duels, raced his horses, and 
matched his game-cocks; he had married a lady with- 
out observing proper care in determining whether 
she had been legally divorced, and had thereby laid 
up for himself a wealth of slander and heart-bum- 

1 Sumner (ed. of 1899), p. 6 #. 
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ing for tlie future; !ie was tboroughly representative 
uf the crude life of the times iu that section, both 
ill his social and political ideals and relations. He 
had been charmed by Burr, the fallen idol of de- 
mocracy, and bad been enlisted in assisting his 
preparations till siispiciou of their treasonable intent 
was arouseil; at the time of the trial, to which he 
had lieen summoned as a witness, he delivered a 
public liarangae in defence of Burr and in derogation 
of General Wilkinson. This course of conduct meant 
that he was deeply alive to the importance of the 
Mississippi, as was all the Sontliwest, and as deeply 
in sympathy with all efforts to unite Louisiana more 
closely to the Union, and that the name of democracy 
was sweet to his ears. But to him democracy meant 
something very different from what it meant to men 
of the Democratic-Republican school of the more 
populous States along the coast. The free life of 
the Southwest afforded no suitable atmosphere in 
which to hedge democracy about with cliecks and 
chains. Rather did it afford almost perfect condi- 
tions for the development of ideas of complete local 
self-government and eijuality with respect to the 
participators in it. Small and infrequent was the as- 
sistance rendered any political community by a larger 
and superior community; tlie smaller desired nothing 
from the larger, and independence of external con- 
trol was regarded as a matter of course and of right. 
In a society dependent upon itself for the food it 
eats, the clothes it wears, and the implements and 
utensils which its civilization demands, there was 
small chance for the development of sharply marked 
classes, or for social and political distinctions. The 
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right to vote was regarded as inherent in every free 
white man, and the ability to fill a political office 
as conimenBurate with the right to vote. In a self- 
reliant and self-assertive social life, where complex 
political problems were unknown, and where the ad- 
ministration of a rude system of justice and taxation 
constituted the bulk of political activity, it was nat- 
ural that any ordinary man should be regarded as 
fit for the position, and that such positions should 
rotate from one member of the community to another, 
that as many as possible might enjoy the social dis- 
tinction and emoluments. Rotation in office, short 
terms, equality in ability to fill the offices, and nni- 
vprsa! suffrage were the commonplaces of political 
thought in the Tennessee of Jackson's earlier life, 
and he himself the emliodiment of these principles.^ 

It is important to gather some impression of the 
general conditions under which Jackson grew up, 
and to perceive what were the forces at work upon 
him and the Western country, for his place in our 
constitutional development is due to the influence 
he exerted upon the spirit of the government, and 
to the principles of administration that he introduced 
into it. He placed upon it the distinctive character 
of his own thought and feelings. Not a word of the 
Constitution did he change, and but one new idea 
of constitutional law did he advance, and yet his 
administrations mark a turning-point in the develop- 
ment of our institutions. He infused into them the 
spirit and practices of real democracy, the ideals of 
equality, of the supremacy of the people, and of rota- 
tion in office, and finally he introduced into the 

' Merriam, op. eit., p. 176 ff. 
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nationa] administration tbe most vicious of our po- 
litical evils, the " spoils system." ' Not less pro- 
nounced was the lofty position of supremacy over 
the other departments of government to which he 
raised the Executive, bat this elevation was personal 
and transitory and was due to the indomitable will 
of the " old Hero," not to any lasting forces- 
Retiring from the bench in 1804 Jackson became 
a merchant and farmer and bade fair to spend the 
remainder of his life as an inconspicuous member of 
society. Chance saved him, for having been elected 
Major-r.euernI of tlie Htate Militia in ISOl, the Creek 
war gave the first opjiortunity for the display of 
those military talents which carried him steadily 
forward to the battle of New Orleans and eventually 
to the Presidency. Jackson's military career in- 
terests us only in so far as it brought into display 
the perseverance and iron will of the man. His own 
sickness and the wretched support given by the gov- 
ernment could not baffle or discourage him; in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties he held his 
steady course toward the goal; his imperious nature 
refused to acknowledge defeat either at the hands of 
nature or of superior numbers. His qualities of 
leadership won the unfaltering allegiance of his 
soldiers, and the victory over PakenhaTii placed him 
among the notable figures of the country. Made a 
Major-General in the regular army, he undertook in 
1818 the war against the Seminoles and, dtsregardfnl 
of international amenities, he invaded Spanish terri- 
tory and hung British subjects. 

' Cf. MacDonald, op. «'(., p. 56 ff, and Sumner, op. cit.. p. 
187 ff. 
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From 1819 his political reputation grew apace 
throDgh the skilful maaagemeDt of that master wire- 
puller, William B. Lewis, and his availability an a 
presidential candidate to succeed Monroe was care- 
fully cultivated. The " Era of Good Feeling " under 
Monroe had produced a partyless condition of fac- 
tional fights among the leaders. Clay, Crawford, 
Calhoun, Jackson, and John Quincy Adams divided 
the hosts among tbem.^ Calhoun succeeded in com- 
bining the opposing forces upon himself for Vice- 
President, and of the others, Jackson, as the candidate 
of the People, received the largest namber of elec- 
toral votes, but not a majority of all. The election 
was therefore thrown into the House of Represen- 
tatives, where Clay's overwhelming influence was 
tnmed to Adams and the cry of " bargain and corrup- 
tion " arose, to pursue Clay with deadly effect for 
the remainder of his life.' Jackson had at first 
protested against his name being presented as a can- 
didate on the ground of his age, but having been 
defeated by unfair means, as it seemed to him, al- 
though he had the largest electoral and popular vote, 
liis whole being was fired with a desire to be re- 
venged upon his enemies, and the "Jackson men" 
became a party seeking to right a wrong that had 
been done him and the people. 

At the same time parties were beginning to re- 
shape themselves out of the personal factions, and 
the Jackson men, claiming to be the lawful heirs and 
successors of the true Jefifersonian principles, ap- 
propriated the name of Democrats. Jackson's nomi- 

■ Cf. Sumner, op. cil., p. 92 ff. 

= Cf. Schurz, Life of Henry Clay, i., 254 ff. 
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iiatioD and election iii 1828 wei-e marked Uy a varietr 
uf innovations in political life. In tbe firnt place, tlie 
(-'ongressional Caucus as a nominating ayeucy passed 
out of existence with tbe Domination of Crawford in 
1824. It had already fallen into disrepute as an 
undemocratic institution which deprived the people 
of their free choice of a C?hief Magistrate, Jackson's 
first nomination was made by tbe legislatures of bis 
own and of other States, and by popular assemblies 
everywhere. His second nomination was so well as- 
sured as to be unnecessary, but his opi>oneiit8, wlio 
had by this time become consolidated under the 
leadership of Clay, held a national nominating con- 
vention which has growTi into the highly developed 
modern organization for that purpose.^ 

Tbe election of Jackson brought far reaching 
changes in the whole atmosphere of government, the 
effects of which we still feel. It was bailed as tbe 
triumph of the People; at last they had come into 
their own, and tbe smallest remnants of opposition 
to the reign of the popular sovereign were to be swept 
away forthwith. Jackson regarded himself as pecul- 
iarly the representative of the people and their wishes, 
and the idea grew upon him with the successive 
years of his Presidency. Through him the people 
had spoken in unmistakable fashion and therefore 
his wishes must prevail. Before him in this repre- 
sentative capacity the other branciies of government 
must give way. The Executive, to his mind, in- 
corporated the highest expression of the will of the 
people and that will must be obeyed. It was a con- 

1 Cf. Oatrogorski, Demoeraey and the Organization of Politieat 
Parties, ii., 1-207. 
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ception that fitted iu well with the domineeriDg 
temper and quality of bis own mind. 

Tlie democratic simplicity of the traditional Jeffer- 
son, riding alone to the Capitol and hitching his 
Iiorse outside while he went in to take the oath of 
office, is parodied in the gaping multitudes who 
crowded into tlie city and into the White House with 
the bold air of ownersliip when Jackson came into 
power. Tiirougli four years the "people" had been 
cajoled into believing themselves the victims of an 
infamous plot of their enemies to keep them out of 
that control of the government which was their due. 
The necessary counterpart of such teaching was the 
prospect tliat, with Jackson's election, everything 
would be turned over into their hands, and in a 
vague sort of way tlie ignorant multitude fore- 
shadowed to itself some direct pecuniary benefit from 
the success tliat had been won. Filleil with such 
ideas, the common people poured into Wasliington 
to see and touch and handle that wliich had ronie 
into their possession.^ Their numbers were swel!e<l 
by the great crowd of hungry office-seekers who, from 
every quarter of the country but chiefly from the 
South and West, came clamoring for the rewards 
that had been dangled before their eyes daring the 
campaign. The more refined elements of society 
looked on aghast and affrighted at the mob in 
homespun, with a hot-tempered, passionate, and at 
times lawless military hero as their leader, and 
feared for the safety of property and republican 
government. 

The political ideals of the newly settled West had 

1 Cf. MacDonald, op. eit, p. 43 ff. 
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triumphed over the more conservative elements of 
tbe East. Democracy in practice as well as in prin- 
ciple waM seeking realization, and in Jackson it had 
found the man fitted above all others to effect the 
desired result. He was of humble birth and circom- 
stances ; be bad risen by his own strength and owed 
his success to no fortuitous circumstances. Brave, 
determined, self-willed, passionate in hatred and in 
friendship, making every difference of view assume 
the attitude of personal opposition, neglectful of law 
if it stood in the way of bis desires, he was yet 
honest, sincere, and fervently patriotic, and furnished 
the great unthinking masHes a hero whom they could 
worship, not as they had worshipped " the Sage of 
Monticello," afar off for his wisdom, but as " the old 
Hero" of the Hermitage, for his honesty. The peo- 
ple trusted bim and, backed by their trust and re- 
liance, be worked the third revolution in our history. 
Jackson, no less than Jefferson, was brought into 
ofBce on an anti-Hamilton platform, though it was 
not so called. The Federalists as a party ha^ dis- 
appeared and more than twenty years before, J. Q. 
Adams had joined the Deniocratic-Republicans, but 
tbe anti-Jackson men, the men whom Clay led, and 
the Adams administration stood for the same gen- 
eral principles and policies that had characterized 
Hamilton. 

Jackson's fiercest fight was against the Bank of 
the United States; not the original bank whose 
legality Hamilton had so warmly defended and 
Jefferson as warmly attacked, but another on tbe 
same plan that tbe Democratic-Republicans had been 
forced to charter in 1816. Jackson's second admini- 
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stration became on the surface almost a fight between 
the classes, a fight between the rich and the poor. 
Certain it is that the body of the people was made 
to feel that it was a death struggle with the money- 
power which had not yet acquired the title of Wall 
Street; that unless " Nick " Blddle and his infamous 
institution were destroyed, the national life would 
be corrupted beyond hope and republican government 
would disappear, a prey to plutocracy. Against this 
dreadful calamity it was every plain man's duty to 
take his stand behind the banner of General Jackson.* 

That facts are stranger than fiction is jjerhaps more 
often illustrated in politics than elsewhere. Jack- 
son, heralded and fought for as the saviour of the 
country, proclaimed as the one man capable of con- 
tending successfully with the corruption in the gov- 
ernment, and himself convinced of his mission, did 
more to degrade and corrupt and pollute our political 
life than any man before or since. Honest beyond 
all question, he made possible the greatest dishonesty 
and incompetency. Such an unlooked-for and un- 
happy result followed hard upon the practice of re- 
warding party services with public places, Jackson 
was not the inventor of the spoils system; it had 
already been tried with success in the States and he 
merely introduced it into our national life. Much 
as Jackson's own personality tended to strengthen 
the Executive, the patronage much more increased his 
power but only as a member of a party; it decreased 
his efficiency and destroyed his disinterested position. 
The President could no longer pretend to follow the 
example of Washington and be the impartial Presi- 

■ Cf. Sumner, op. eit., chaps, viii., x., and xi. 
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dent of the whole country. 
more the head of a party. 

The forces of democracy had been steadily gather- 
ing strength since the close of the Itevolution and 
we may congratulate ourselves that the way had been 
prepared for their peaceful introduction. The in- 
fiuence of Jackson upon our national life was, hoW' 
ever, far from being altogether bad. His Ideals were 
not less far removed from those of Jefferson than 
they were from that extreme section of the Demo- 
cratic party which was beginning to identify loca 
self-government with the protection of slavery. Jack- 
son and Calhoun soon found themselves widely sepa- 
rated on the question of the nature of the U 
With Jackson, to be sure, the attempt of South 
Carolina to nullify a law of the Federal Government 
had the apjwarance very largely of an attempt to 
defy hiK own authority, to thwart tiim personally. 
His defence of the Union assumed to a measurable 
degree the appearance of a defence of his position as 
f'hief Executive, and his toast "The Union, it must 
be preserved I'' rang both with patriotism and per- 
sonal feeling. His proclamation ^ of December 10, 
1832, asserted a doctrine of national supremacy 
which brought consternation to the Nullifiers, who 
trusted to his Southern sympathies to incline him 
in their favor." There was no doubt in his mind of 
the right or of the power of the Federal flovernment 
to maintain itself against the spirit of disunion, and 
lie challenged in sharpest terms the upholders of the 
heresy of Nullification. The whole power of the gov- 

■ For the text of Juckson's Proclamation see the Appendix. 
' Cf, Sumner, op. cit., chaps, ix. and x. 
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eroment was to be put in motion to secure the en- 
forcement of the laws, should resistance b; force be 
tried. 

Difficult as it may be to speculate with accuracy 
upon what might have been, it would seem in this 
case safe to believe that had Jackson refused to en- 
tertain the idea of a compromise, had he joined with 
Webster in the belief that now was the time to test 
the strength of the Federal CJovemment,* the terrible 
conflict of the Civil War might possibly have been 
averted. No other State stood ready to join South 
Carolina in 1832 in a movement to withdraw from 
the Union. The South had not yet been set apart 
in thought and feeling from the rest of the country; 
it had not yet been made to feel its own homogeneity 
and the need of concerted action in defence of its 
peculiar labor. Had tlie precedent been set in 1832 
of vigorous action against all efforts to dissolve the 
Union, there would have been no excuse for the feeble 
admission of 1860 that, though there was no right 
of Secession, the Federal Government was never- 
theless lacking in all constitutional means to main- 
tain its own existence against the unlawful attempt 
of a State to withdraw.^ Had force been used against 
South Carolina in 1832, there is little likelihood that 
it would have been necessary against eleven States 
in 1861. Yet it must ever remain to Jackson's credit 
that he sounded the true note of national supremacy 
and gave support to a growing sentiment that from 
1861 to 1865 became supreme. 

' Cf. Lodge's Daniel WehtteT, p. 222. 

"Cf. President Buchanan's measa^ of December, 1860, Me»- 
aagee and Papers of the Presidenta, v., 636 ff. 
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Reference has already been made to Jackaon'B at- 
titude toward the otber brancheH of the govemoient. 
He considered himself in a very special sense the 
direct representative of the people's wishes, and 
the courts, no less than Congress, were made to feel 
the force of Executive independence. John Marshall 
still presided over the Supreme Court during most of 
the years of Jackson's administrations; he typified the 
extremest form of the anti-democratic tendencies and 
was therefore highly objectionable to Jackson. Hut 
aside from personal antipathy and political creed, 
Jackson could not brook any interference with the 
triumphant progress of democracy as embodied in 
himself and his position. He claimed, therefore, an 
equal right with the Supreme Court to Judge of the 
constitutionality of laws. Had he not sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution, and was it not his duty to sup- 
port it as he understood it? That the President has 
a right to pass an opinion upon the constitutionality 
of a bill presented for his signature is unquestioned, 
but when a law has been definitely settled through 
years of practice and repeated decisions, it is no 
longer within the province of the Chief Exeeutire 
to pass judgment. Jackson, then, must be con- 
demned for his violent assumption of the unconsti- 
tutionality of the Bank, and his attacks npon the 
institution from this standpoint were unwarranted. 
Still more is his attitude toward the Court in the 
case of the Cherokee Nation v. the State of Georgia 
to be condemned.^ The chief value of the Court lies 
in the fact that, as Hamilton said, it is will, not 
force. This is at once Its strength and its weakness, 
»C/. J. W. Burgeas, The Middle Period, p. 220 ff. 
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and nalesB the Executive power of the government 
be used unreservedly in its support, it must in- 
evitahly fall into disrepute and lose its Independence. 
No more destructive principle coald have found ex- 
pression on Jackson's lips than that contained in bis 
famous remark with reference to this case: "John 
Marshall has made bis decision; now let him enforce 
it." * To carry out such a policy consistently would 
utterly overthrow the system of checks and balances 
BO carefully devised by the separation of the powers 
of government and rednce the courts to a position 
of subserviency to the Executive. Fortunately it Is 
a principle which has not found imitation among 
Jackson's successors. 

With Jackson's retirement from the Presidency, the 
balance that bad been disturbed by his personal char- 
acter was restored and the Executive power sank back 
into its normal position. The forces of democracy, 
however, had come to stay and, while the rawness of 
methods and of individuals gradually disappeared, 
the principles of political equality as manifested in 
the suffrage and the civil service continued in un- 
diminished strength. 

■ Horace Greeley, The Anuriean Conflict, L, 106. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 

1782. Jan. 18. Born in Salisbury, N. H. 

1797-1801. At Dartmoath College. Taught school in 

Maine. 

1806. Admitted to Bar. 

1812. Opposed War of 1812. 

1813. Representative in 13th Congress. 

1814. Re-elected to Congress. 
1816. Hored to Boston. 

1818. Dartmouth College Case. 

1820. Member of State Convention. 

1823-^. Member of Congreaa. Opposed tariff of 1824. 

1827. Elected U. S. Senator. 

1828. Voted for " Tariff of Abominations." 
1830. Jan. 20 and 26. Replies to Hayne. 

1833. Re-elected U. S. Senator. 

Feb. 16. Replied to Calhoun. 

1839. Re-elected to Senate. 

1841. Resigned from Senate. 

Appointed Secretary of State. 

1843. Resigned. 

1845. Elected to Senate. 

1860. Secretary of State. 

1862. Oct. 24. Died at Marsbfield, Maao. 
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Daniel Webster. Growth through Rising 
National Sentiment 

WEBSTER was boro in a small Kew Hampshire 
village OD Jaouary 18, 1782; be was, tbere- 
fore, seven years old at tbe time of the adoption of 
the Constitution. So intimately is bis name asso- 
ciated with this document that it is pleasing to think 
that the whole of bis responsible existence was spent 
under it. He belonged to tbe first generation of 
Americans who knew no other form of goveniment 
than that established by the present Constitution. 
He felt himself to be a citizen of tbe Union, not of 
the America of the lierolution. It was a generation 
that had not felt tlie evils of a loose Confederacy, 
nor tbe full force of State pride and State patriotism ; 
it could not recall tbe conflicting opinions and the 
resultant compromises of tbe Pliiladelphia Conven< 
tion. It knew that Union meant prosperity and it 
found in the Constitution both tlie cause and the 
justification of tlie Union. Webster's generation was 
reared in that era when men, no matter how widely 
they might differ in their views of the Constitution, 
were a unit in their devotion and loyalty to the in- 
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strnment itself. It was uourisLed od that almoet 
blind worship of tlie Constitution which followed so 
quickly after its adoption by all the States. North 
and South alike felt the force of tlie rising national 
sentiment; South Carolina do less than Massa- 
chusetts, offered homage at the shrine of the Con- 
stitution. Federalist atid Eepublican could unite in 
a self-sufBcing admiration of the new form of gov- 
ernment, for after it was adopted, the fight was 
thenceforth within the Constitution, 

Such at least was the case in Webster's early years; 
not until he was well into middle life did South Caro- 
lina proclaim Nullification, yet even then protesting 
that such a measure was constitutional and consis- 
tent with the retention of its place within the Union. 
Death mercifully came to him nine years before 
South Carolina led the way of Secession out of the 
Union, to maintain which he had given freely and 
fully of hiH wonderful gifts of intellect and oratory 
his whole life hmg. 

In estimating Webster's influence upon the devel- 
opment of our Constitution, it may be helpful to 
sketch briefly the course of a few of the most im- 
portant events of the period embraced within the 
span of his maturity, for, unlike the actual framers 
of the Constitution, Webster was not so much maker, 
as upholder; he interpreted it through the part he 
played in the history of his times. He was the liv- 
ing embodiment of the national spirit and he first 
gave adequate expression to the " slow results of 
time"; he first voiced for the new generation the 
new spirit that had come as a result of a multitude 
of causes. 
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When the Virginia and the Kentucky Resolutions 
sent abroad their warning note of danger against 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, and tlie reaction against 
the overreaching nature of Federalist tendencies was 
rising to its full strength, Webster was in the midst 
of his teens ' ; the triumph of Jefferson came with 
the completion of his college career, and the year of 
his majority witnessed the Louisiana Purchase. The 
first Embargo Act followed within two years after 
his admission to the bar, and his opposition to the 
War of 1812 secured his election to the Thirteenth 
Congress; there he was at once placed upon the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Affairs of which Calhoun, an eager 
advocate of the war, was chairman. He was re- 
elected to the Fourteenth Congress and still con- 
tinned his opposition to the war ; in the same Congress 
he declared himself opposed to the principle of 
protection.' 

Thi» opposition to a war which did more than any- 
thing up to that time to strengthen the national sen- 
timent and to elevate the Union above the States, and 
to protection, whose zealous champion he afterwards 
became, presents, in its contradictions, a very striking 
parallel to the career of Calhoun. The course of 
Calhoun, however, was just the reverse of that of 
Webster. Elected a member of Congress for the first 
time in 1811, Calhoun straightway assumed, along 
with Clay, the leadership of that powerful group of 
young men then entering public life, and forced on 
peace-loving President Madison the war with Eng- 
land. As late as 1816 Calhoun was an avowed ad- 

1 For lives of Webster see Lodge, McMaster, and Hapgood. 
" Lodge, p. 65 ff. 
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vocate of protection and internal improvements, both 
dJBtinctlj national doctrineH in their effects. The 
subsequent career of Calhoun as the greatest oppo- 
□ent of a strong central government and the leading 
exponent of the rights of the individual States, is no 
more contradictory than that of Webster in filling 
just as couspicHouHly the opposite r61e of advocate 
of a strong central power and of opponent of State 
Rights. 

The Missouri Compromise was entered into while 
Webster had temporarily withdrawn from national 
politics because of his removal to Boston from his 
native State. [lis re-entry into Congress, as a Kep- 
resentative from Massachusetts, came in 1823 and in 
the following year he opposed the " Tariff of 1824 " 
in a remarkably brilliant speech. In 1827 Webster 
entered the Senate, the scene of his worthiest labors 
and his greatest triumphs. The change that was 
coming over his views, a change that may be at- 
tributed perhaps to the changed conditions of his 
life, was evidenced in his support of the " Tariff 
of Abominations" in 1828; from this time forth 
Webster «-as a consistent supporter of the policy of 
protection.^ 

The years following his election to the Senate to 
his death in 1852 were crowded with events of the 
highest importance in which he played a principal 
part. The election of Jackson to the Presidency, 
with the final success of the democratic movement; 
the threat of Nullification in South Carolina, which 
called forth the memorable replies to Hayne and to 

1 Lodge, op. eit., p. 154 ff, and F. W. TauBsig, The Tariff His- 
tory of tke United States. 
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Calhoun; the queetion of the right of petition so 
valiantly fought and won by J. Q. Adams; the first 
mutterings of the slavery question that grew rapidly 
into a demand, on the one side for extension, and on 
the other for extinctiou ; the annexation of Texas ; the 
questions regarding the power of Congress in the 
Territories, and the admission of new States with 
slavery or without, are sufSclent to illustrate tlie 
historical movements of the times and to give indi- 
cation of the opportunities presented of influencing 
the national development.^ 

Time and space forbid a detailed study of Webster's 
speeches on all these questions, richly as such study 
repays the student, wliether of oratory or of the 
principles of our government. Neither can we pause 
to trace the economic influences that were daily 
marking off North and South more distiuctly from 
each other. Suffice it to say tliat slavery early dis- 
appeared in the North, manufactures and free labor 
flourished, while in the South, cotton and slavery 
seemed linked in perpetual bonds to the exclusion of 
practically all industries save agriculture. The 
West, from its spirit of self-reliance as well as from 
its economic conditions, found itself far more closely 
united in sympathy aud interest with the North than 
with the South. 

Webster grew up in the atmosphere of Federalist 
principles, though the Federalist party went down 
in lasting defeat before he was old enough to cast a 
ballot. Though the party died, its principles liveil. 
Tliey were incorporated in the very structure of the 

' Cf. T. H. Benton, Thirty Years' View, and J. W. Burgess, 
The Middle Period. 
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government which the Democratir-Republicans dared 
not tear down ; their victory in 1800 could only check, 
not undo, what had already been done, The Federal- 
ist principles, moreover, found constant application 
and expansion at the hands or Marshall and the 
Judiciary. Webster's first great argument on the 
Constitution was made before the Supreme Court 
with Marshall presiding. It was in the celebrated 
Dartmouth College case in 1818 when Webster was 
thirty-six years old. A graduate of Dartmouth, be 
found peculiar pleasure in defending the chartered 
rights of this institution of which he said, " It is 
... a small College. And jet there are those who 
love it." * 

The point at issue was whether the charter of 
the college was a contract; if so, tlien certain stat- 
utes pjiBwed by the LegisUdnrc of New Hampshire, 
modifying the charter, were null and void because 
in violation of the Constitution which lays upon the 
States a very positive limitation. The prohibition is 
contained in the following words. " No State shall 
. . . pass any bill of attainder, rx post fnvto law, or 
law impairing the obligations of contracts."^ 

The court was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
position taken hy Webster, -In the ra.se of Fletcher 
V. Peck,« decided in 1810, the Court had held that the 
term " contract " included both those agreements al- 
ready executed and those still to be e-xecuted; that 
" a grant or conveyance is an executed contract, the 
obligation of which continues binding upon the 

I Quoted, Lodge, op. dt., p. 90, 
' Art. i., Sec. 10. 
»6 Cranch, 87. 
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ir." These prioriples the Toupt now applied 
In the Dartmonth College case to the charter of a pri- 
vate corporation and the New HampRhire laws were 
declared unconstitutional. Though often cited an the 
case which established the inviolability of contracts 
under the Constitution, in reality the question de- 
cided was whether the charter was a contract for 
the security and disponition of property, or a grant 
of political power which might be recalled at the 
pleasure of the State. In accepting the former view, 
the Court strengthened its position as the supporter 
of the nation against the States and increased the 
reputation of Webster as a constitutional lawyer. 

The great opportunity, however, for Webster to 
stand forth as the exponent of the idea of national 
unity came when tlie doctrine of NuUilication was 
proclaimed in South Carolina. Then it was that he 
delivered his wonderful speeches in support of the 
Constitution as the basis of a perpetual Union, as 
a real instrument of government by which a national 
state had been created. Of his two most noted 
speeches, the reply to Hayne was the first and was 
delivered in 1830.^ Nominally on the Foote Reso- 
lution in the Senate, which looked to the restriction 
of the sale of public lands, it in reality dealt with 
the paramount question of the nature of the Federal 
Union. Senator Hayne of South Carolina had taken 
advantage of the opportunity presented by the Foote 
Resolution to give expression to the growing sepa- 
ratist feeling in his State, a feeling which owed its 
immediate origin to the Tariff of 1828 and which 

' In Writings and Spetehea of Daniel Webeier (National 
Edition) , vi., 3 ff. 
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found its culmination in the Nullification Ordinance 
of 1832.' To Webster fell the task of replying in 
behalf of that great body of the people who believed 
in the necessity of Union for the preservation of 
Liberty — a necessity to which he gave expression in 
the closing words of his peroration, " Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable." 

The reply to Hayne was delivered almost without 
preparation, yet the truth is that his whole life had 
been, as lie said, a constant preparation. Day by 
day he had gathered together thoughts, impress ions, 
ideals of national unity, and on this occasion he 
reached the zenith of his career as statesman and as 
orator. Other speeches in behalf of the Constitution 
followed, but none of them quite equalled this first 
attempt to set forth the nature of the Union as it 
had developed under the Constitution. 

In a consideration of the questions raised in this 
debate we must remember that they were not new; 
they were as old as the Constitution itself, for they 
found expression in the Convention which frametl it 
and in the State conventions which adopted it; they 
arose in the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions 
which sought to interpret it, in the Hartford Con- 
vention and in the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in some of its most famous cages. They were now 
presented in new form and as a result of new causes 
and conditions; they were presented more concretely 
and as a practical question which demanded settle- 
ment. Not since the days of the Constitutional Con- 

' Cf. C. W, Loring, Nullification, Seeession, Webeter'a Argu' 
ment, and the Kentucky and Virginia Beaolvtions, and E. F. 
Powell, NulUfieation and Secession in the United Statea. 
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veDtioD bad tlie issue bees brought to a test, and 
even now tlie Hnal trial was postponed as a result 
of tbe efforts of the " Great Compromiser," Henry 
Clay. For anotber generation South Carolina al- 
lowed the doctrine of Nullification to sleep— to sleep 
and wake, changed in form but not in substance. 
Nullification transformed into Secession shows itself 
in its true light of revolution in the Civil War. 

The great problem to be solved was tbe nature of 
the Federal Union ; around it were gathered all the 
other questions so hotly debated back and forth; 
whether the Constitution was a compact, creating a 
league of sovereign States, or a supreme law consti- 
tuting a supreme government within the sphere of 
the powers conferred upon it; whether the Consti- 
tution was the creature of the States, or of their 
governments, or of the people of the United States 
as a whole, as the preamble declared; whether the 
individual States, as sovereigns, were the final judges 
of the powers conferred by the Constitution, or 
whether that power was vested in the general gov- 
ernment in the appropriate organ. These are tbe 
questions upon whose solution such a wealth of argu- 
ment was poured out, and which called forth the 
loftiest eloquence our country has produced. 

Webster bore off tbe palm of victory in this de- 
bate, whether in tbe field of oratory or of argument; 
as an orator he was without a peer, and his logic 
carried conviction to the hearts of the great mass of 
the people because he thought as they thought, be- 
cause he represented the growing spirit of national- 
ism which saw safety in Union; because he looked 
forward to a brilliant future of united action and 
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Dot backward to an era of disunion, as tLe goal ol 
his ambition for bin country. He ttougbt to supporl 
his Lonoeption of the nature of the Union from the 
ConstitutJOQ itself and from its provisions he drew 
the proofs in supiK»rt of his positions. He wen: 
back, to be sure, to tlie proce^ings of the Oonven 
tion, to the arguments of the Federalist, and to the 
State conventions, but always with the impression 
that the arguments deduced from history are sub- 
sidiary in ebaracter, that the true source of informa- 
tion upon the nature of the document is the 
Constitution itself, what it then was and what it 
had come to mean. 

To a certain extent Webster was caught in the 
toils of tlie legal formalism of the age; be was deeply 
influenced by the worshipful attitude toward the 
Constitution that had held sway so long over the 
people and thought there could Imj no safer guide to 
its meaning than the words of tlie instrument itself. 
Herein lay the weakness of his reply to Hayne. Its 
strength and its power upon the people were due to 
the fact that it made clear to them what liad been 
hazy; it formulated in faultless style (lie vague con- 
ceptions of the times; it crystallized the national 
tendencies and became a part of the people's life and 
thought, their storehouse of argument upon which 
they were to draw in succeeiling years. 

The Tariflf of 1832, tliougb it lowered some of the 
duties, reasserted the principle of protection and 
therefore was equally as obnoxious to the South, and 
to South Carolina in particular, as was the " Tariff 
of Abominations " of four years previous. Acting in 
accordance with her previously declared intention. 
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November 24, 1832, South Carolina passed the Ordi- 
nance uf Null! filiation,* declaring tlie tariff uncon- 
stitutional, and null and void witbiu ber territory, 
and the Legislature proceeded by a series of acts to 
render its execution impossible without recourse to 
arms. 

On December 10th, President Jackson issued his 
Proclamation that rang with the spirit of his famous 
toast, " The Union, it must be preserved! " The su- 
premacy of the national government was heralded in 
no uncertain terms, and to maintain it, he declared 
that the armed forces of the United States would he 
used, if necessary, to carry into effect the laws which 
' the Ordinance of Nullification had declared null and 
void. Calhoun, the foremost champion of Nullifica- 
tion, resigned his office of Vice-President and was 
elected a member of the Senate, there to support the 
cause of South Carolina. 

It was but natural that Webster and Calhoun 
should lead the opposing forces in this fight and the 
clash soon came on tlie Force Bill, a measure to con- 
fer on the President the powers necessary to secure 
the enforcement of the law in South Carolina. In 
bis exposition of the doctrine of Nullification, Cal- 
houn surpassed Hayne in the logic and power of hia 
speech as the master does the pupil. Bat Webster's 
reply on the 16th of February, " The Constitution 
not a Compact of Sovereign States," ^ equalled 
neither in oratorical power nor logical strength bis 
reply to Hayne. 

Calhoun's strength, as Webster's weakness, was in 

' See Appendix for the text of the Ordinance. 
' Writinge, vi., 181 ff. 
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history. What tlie CoD»titutioD tiieauL in 1789 was 
the fouDdatioti of C'alliouQ's argument, aud it was 
difficult to controvert hi« pouitiou that the Consti- 
tution was a coiiipaot, and was no regarded liy its 
framers. The support he drew from tlie Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions, the fretjuent threats of 
dissolution in the early days of ttie Union, and tlic 
action of the Hartford Convention rendered his posi- 
tion a strong one. M'hat tlie Constitution was in 
1789, that it was in 1832; such was the conclusion 
of Callioun and it was difficult to see how the con- 
clusion could lie avoided. There had been few amend- 
ments and they bad looked rather toward his view 
than away from it. How, tlien, was it possible that 
the nature of the instrument had changed? Was 
there some subtle process of transformation by which 
the nature of things was changed without changing 
their appearance? Was the Constitution the same 
and not the same? 

Webster likewise attempted to take the same at- 
titude toward the Constitution and sought to show 
from history that it had always been what it then 
was. He would have been wiser to have disregarded 
history, and to liave accepted the Constitution as 
being the instrument of National Union the people 
then considered it, for in this lay his true strength, 
and his appeals to liistory only weakened an other- 
wise impregnable position. 

The reply to Calhoun, however, supplemented that 
to Hayne and the two together did more than any- 
thing else, perhaps, to mould the sentiment of Union, 
to give it form, consistency, and coherency in the 
years of severe trial that were to come. In this, as 
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in the former speech, there is the appeal to the words 
of the CoDStitutioD itself. He draws upon them to 
support his principal contention. What does it pro- 
claim itself to be, a compact or a constitution, which, 
in the words of Hamilton, is only " another name for 
power or government "? It is a constitution, an in- 
strument of government. " The Constitution, sir, ia 
not a contract, but the result of a contract ; meaning 
by contract no more than assent. Founded on con- 
sent, it is a government proper. . . . The peoplehave 
agreed to make a Constitution; but when made, that 
ConstitatJon becomes what its name imports. It is 
no longer a mere agreement." ^ 

Futhermore the Constitution itself is authority for 
the statement that it was ordained by the people of 
the United States, not by the States as such. But 
here Webster failed to not* that the original pre- 
amble declared that *' We, the people of the States 
of Kew Hampshire, Massachusetts, etc.," and that 
the names of the several States were omitted and the 
form, " We, the people of the United States," waa 
adopted because of tlie uncertainty as to which States 
would adopt the Constitution, and the fact that it 
would become binding upon such States when adopted 
by nine.' Even as it stands, the expression, " We 
the people of the United States," is capable of a 
twofold interpretation, and Webster's opponents were 
not slow to seize upon the one favorable to their view.' 
To a calmer generation it would appear futile to 

' Writings, vi., 201. 

' Docuinentary Hiatory of the Conatitution, tii., 444, and Madi- 
son, Writings, iii., 92 and 422. 

> Johnston, American Political History, ed. bjr James A. Wood- 
born, i., 47. 
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attempt to derive a conclusive argument from either 
view.^ 

Having estalilislied, flien, the {Ktsition that the 
Constitution is not a compact among sovereign States, 
but a law and ordinance of government, established 
by the whole people, just as the State constitutions 
are established by the people of the States, Webster 
advances to his next point. This law declares itself 
to be supreme. " This Constitution, and the laws 
of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof . . . shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State shall 
he bound thereby, anything in the constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing." = 

The practical question which presented itself was: 
Who had the right to decide in the case of a contro- 
versy between the States and the central government 
regarding the extent of tlie powers conferred upon 
the latter? All agreed that the Federal Government 
was one of strictly limited powers and that it could 
exercise only those rights which had been expressly 
delegated to it, but as to the extent of those powers 
there must arise differences of opinion. The doctrine 
of Nullification asserted that each State, in its sov- 
ereign capacity as a party to the contract, had the 
right to determine wbetlier or not Congress had ex- 
ceeded its powers in the passage of any law, and 
having determined the question in the afBrmative, 
possessed the furtlier right of declaring such law 
unconstitutional, and sn null and void within the 



' C/. Merriam, op. cit,. 
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limits of such State.^ Webster admitted that this 
wonid be the case if the Union were onlj a league, 
resting on a compact, but having proved, to bis own 
satisfaction at least, that the Constitution was no 
compact but the supreme law of the land, it followed 
"both by necessary implication and by erpress 
grant," that the Federal Government was the final 
and conclusive judge of its own powers. Only so can 
the Constitution l>e supreme.^ 

The exercise of this power by the central govern- 
ment might take place in either of two ways. First, 
in the determination of all cases that might arise 
under the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
the national Judiciary is declared by the Constitu- 
tion to be supreme. " As to the cases . . . which do 
not come before the courts, those political questions 
which terminate with the enactments of Congress, 
it is of necessity that these should be ultimately de- 
cided by Congress itself." " If not, and each State 
is to decide for itself, then the dilemma confronts us 
that " what is law in one State is not law in another. 
Or, if the resistance of one State compels as entire 
repeal of the law, then a minority, and that a small 
one, governs the whole country." * The power of 
ultimate and final judgment is one that must be en- 
trusted to the national government under the security 
of the responsibility of members of Congress to the 
people. 

The right of each State to declare null and Toid 

' Cf, Calhoun's Works, ii., passim. 
= Webster, Writings, vi., 213. 
' Ibid., vi., 219. 
♦ Cf. Ibid., vi., 196. 
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a law it deemed iiuconstitutioual, was declared by 
the supporters of Nullification to be a coastitiitiona} 
right and one that might be exercised wLile the State 
still remained in the Union. Such a condition, which 
Webster charaeteriKCd as " half allegiance and half 
rebellion," he proved conclusively was and could be 
ultimately notliing but revolution, open rebellion, to 
\te maintained by force of arms.' So convincing was 
his argument that a later generation was compelled 
to admit its truth and Secession replaced Nullltica- 
tion. Hut Secession was admittedly revolutionary, 
extra-constitutional, of which tiie justification could 
be found only in the appeal to the inherent right of 
all peoples to change their form of government when 
the evils they endure become intolerable. 

The arguments of both sides rested in large part 
upon the phraseology of the Constitution itself; the 
appeal to history for justification made by each was 
better founded in the case of Calhoun than of Web- 
ster, but Webster's argument prevailed with the body 
of the people because it interpreted the Constitution 
in the light of the popular feeling of the day. There 
was unquestionably a time when Calhoun's argument 
would have touched a more responsive chord than 
Webster's, but that time was past. The generation 
of Nullification knew no State outside of the Union; 
knew not the States, discordant, warring, as in the 
days of the Confederation. The States of the West 
knew no other existence than that within the Union 
and desired no other. Their spirit bad been, almost 
without exception, national in its character and mani- 
festations, as though the fact that the Western Terri- 

1 Webster, Writings, vu, 192 ff. 
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tor; had been a bond of onion in the days of the 
Confederation, bad left its stamp upon the disposi- 
tion of the States formed from it. The North and 
the West could not conceive of the right of a State 
to destroy the Union, as Nullification and Secession 
would inevitably have destroyed it Hence came 
the well-nigh aniversal response with which the 
noble argument of Webster was met throughout these 
sections. 

Webster's attitude with regard to the Bank was 
but another indication of his general position, one 
more evidence of his general stand witli respect to 
the powers of the national government,' Though 
Webster had stood with Jaclcson in sustaining the 
Union against tlie destructive doctrine of Nullifica- 
tion, he could not join him in what he deemed a 
foolish, if not a criminal, attaclt on the United States 
Bank. Webster felt no scruple as to the constitu- 
tionality of tlie Bank and was convinced of its value 
to the country; Jackson's antagonism to it he re- 
garded in the light of a personal hatred, aroused by 
the belief that the Bank was a political machine in 
the hands of his enemies, and his action in reference 
to it as a gross violation of the Constitution. Web- 
ster joined in passing the Resolution of Censure, the 
expunging of which from the records of the Senate 
became the most ardent desire of all Jackson men. 

From the days of Nnllification to the day of 
Webster's death, the great issue before tlie country 
was slavery.^ In the very year that Webster made 

' For Webster's speeches on the Bank, see Works, vi., vii., 

= C/. A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abvlition, 1831-1841. 
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his reply to Caihoim, the NationaJ Anti-Slavery So- 
cietj- was established and Abolition became an active 
principle. Webster was in no sense an abolitioniHt. 
In his fiercest condemnations of slavery, there is 
never a hint of abolition. Against the slave trade, 
against the extension of slavery, against the institu- 
tion of slavery itmelf, he might hurl his most savage 
attacks, bat never without recognition of the position 
that had been assured it by the Constitution. The 
desire to uphold the Union and the Constitution 
was as strong in Webster on March 17, 1850, as 
on February 16, 1833, but his idea as to the means 
had changed. In 1833 he was bitterly opposed to 
the compromise mediated by Clay and declared " that 
the time had come to test the strength of tiie Con- 
stitntion ami tlie government,"^ In 1850, facing a 
united and menacing slave power, the strongest politi- 
cal force in the country, he deemed it wise to yield 
to its demands and not forbid slavery in the new 
Territories. Such a concession seemed to offer the 
only hope of preserving the Union. To forbid slav- 
ery, moreover, in tliese Territories was useless, and 
he " would not take pains useles.sly to reaffirm an 
ordinance of nature, nor to re-enact the will of God." - 

Early and late he sought to guard against Seces- 
sion and war; in 1833 he was willing to put South 
Carolina to the test, but in 1850 he would set the 
threatening agitation at rest and ensure a final and 
conclusive Hetflement by yielding. Hut peace was 
not to he secured through an attempt to silence the 
iigitation; the njircolic of constitutional guarantees 

I Quoted in Lodge, op. cit., p. 222. 

■' Writinga. x., 84. 
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was no longer effective iu deadening tlie moral con- 
science, and a decade liit(>i', tlie men of the North 
remembered only the Webster of the earlier days — 
the man who voiced a nation's cry for life; the man 
tu whom Liberty meant Union and Union meant 
Liberty, " one and inseparable, now and forever ! " 
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JOHN C. CALHOUN 

1782. March 18. Born in Abbeville district, S. C. 
1802-04. At Yale. 

1807. Admitted to Bar. 

1808. Elected to State Legislature. 

1811. Elected as Representative to Twelfth Con- 

gress. 
Advocated war with Great Britain. 

1816. Advocated Tariff and Bank BiU, 

1817-1825. Secretary of War. 

1824. Vice-President. 

1828. Vice-President. 

" The South Carolina Exposition." 

1832. Resigned Vice- Presidency and became Sen- 

Nullification meaeures. 

188G. Ke-elected to Senate. 

1836. Opposed reception of anti-slavery petitions. 

1842. Resigned, to take effect March 3, 1843. 

1844. Secretary of State. 

184E. March i. Retired from Cabinet. 

Dec 1. Took seat in Senate again. 

1849. " Address to the People of the South." 

" A Disquisition on Government." 
" A Discourse on the Constitution and Gov- 
ernment of the United States." 

1860. March SI. Died at Washington. 
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John C. Calhoun. Retardation through 
Sectional Influence 

NO two Dames in Aniericuit liiHtory im> tiioiv 
closely associated titan tliow; of Wolmlcr illld 
Calhoun; no names arc nion; often nii'titloiiiHl In mil* 
junction and no i'ari>er8 preHent inoro MlartUhfi t'oii* 
trasts. Kortli and Hontlt, Union iind HiTOHNion, Prm* 
and Slave, are ttuiiuiied up in IIichi* hvo nii'n,- In l)ii>tr 
lives, their charucterH, and their public iN'tN. 

In time they wero ron temporary In llm Mtrlcli'nt 
Bense, for both were born in tlie year 1782, and lln'y 
died within two years of each other, f'Mllioun in IHRO 
and Webster in 1852. Hoth wen> fcradtiiHiM of Ni'W 
Englani] coliegex, for f'alhoun, thoiiKh tKim In Hotilh 
Carolina, was not satixflefl with the limlliwl opfKirtii< 
nitiex olfere<] by the Houth and mt M»n({ht thi! Iiirf(il' 
advantages of Yale where he fp'adDati;*! In )W>4.' 
Later he stadie^l law at the then pn>niin(rnt law 
Mcbool at Litchfleld, f.'onne^rticut. Both mm vniitvm\ 
public lifp at alMUt the itame time, XntiU wirrv! mMttU^m 
of tb« HouNe and of the Henatfr, Ifoth wt^u. ntKtnXti^fU 
of CabiiHiftM, and Ufth were aKpiranlji for tli«- VrfiA- 
Aanfj', CalhooD, DK»re'»ver, wan twiw ^kHxl \Uv' 

' Ijtfsk '-17 H. vMt Hfrfjct ami GaCUH Hmrt. 
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Ciilhoiin onterwl pnlilic life in 1808 as a member 
of tlif* State lA*f;;iHlahire, ImviDK alreudr ilemuUHtrateil 
the lo^ieal (-liiirtteter of Imm mind and liiM Muiind meu- 
tal equipment liy an nnusually rapid rise to pnmii- 
nenre at the l»ar. Three years latra- he was elet-tetl 
a member of the Twelftli Congress. Henry Clay had 
at the iuime time been eleeted a member of the Houhc 
and was chosen Speaker. Clay appointed Calhoun 
a memlwr of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee elected him ebairman. Both Clay 
and Cidhonn were new men in the Qouse, thongh 
Clay had served a few monthB in the Senate, and 
their elevation to the two most important positions 
in it is explicable only on the ground of their well- 
known view on the iiiiesti<m of a war with England.' 
The West and the South were eager for the war, 
while Xew Enj^land opposed it. The latter was more 
jealous of the growing intluenee of the other (tections 
in national alTairs than zealous for the nati<mal 
honor, especially when ita defence meant a loss to 
her commercial interest. 

Clay and Calhoun drew in with their tipst breath 
the vigorous air of the new democracy of the West, 
alive with the spirit of nationality; they were the 
product of a new era, the advance guard of a new 
order of things in our political life, and they swept 
away with ruthless hand the statesmen of the older 
generation, the leaders who had deveh)peil out of the 
rpvolntionary struggle, Mr. Bagehot has told us how, 
in Knglish politics, it has seemed at times that a whole 
generation of statesmen, who have grown old in their 
loiidership and who have held on long beyond their 

I Cf. Von Hoist, John C. Calhoun, p. J5 ff. 
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allotted years, drops off all at once and ite place is 
taken by a new and younger generation. Instead of 
a gradual process of remOTal which leaves no break, 
there is an abrupt severance as though a whole gene- 
ratioD had been passed over. 

Some such condition existed at the opening of the 
Twelfth Congress. Madison had sncceeded to the 
Presidency in 1809, in regular line of promotion from 
the Secretaryship of State, bringing with him all the 
traditions of a former period and perpetuating the 
principles and practices of other times. But with 
the coming of Clay and Calhoan and their brilliant 
following of young men, the scene changes. Madi- 
son, to be sore, continaes to be President, but he is 
in no sense leader as Jefferson had been ; the prin- 
cipal rdle has passed from the Executive to Congress, 
and interest centres around the Speaker and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations; 
they assume the leadership and force on an unwilling 
President a party war. 

Webster entered Congress two years later than 
Calhoun and as an opponent of the war with Eng- 
land. The conflict with Calhonn that lasted nearly 
forty years began at once. Pate seemed to have 
created these two to play the rdles of opposing cham- 
pions, for each changed his position with respect to 
the great issues before the country and thus remained 
ever upon opposing sides. Calhoun was at this time 
and continued for some years to be, an advocate of 
measures and of principles that were of a strongly 
nationalizing character.^ To tliese Webster found 

1 Von Hoist, op. eit., p. 26 ff. For Calhoun's earty speeches 
ef. Worka, ii., ed. by R. K. Cralle. 
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himself opposed. Calhoun was eager for a war thar 
did more than all else that had preceded it, to create 
a national feeling. Webster's first political success 
came from his hostility to this war. Both were in- 
fluenced here, as throughout their lives, by the atmos- 
phere around them, though it is Calhoun who now 
feels the (hroh of the great nation's life in his palsea 
while Webster is under the domination of New Eng- 
land's antipathy to the war. Calhoun advocates a 
tariff and internal improvements; Webster opposes 
them. As time went by influences were at work 
which eventually brought them again, but with posi- 
tions reversed, into opposition upon these same ques- 
tions. Calhoun ceases to advocate a tariff and 
internal improvements; Webster ceases to oppose 
them and becomes their advocate. Calhoun ceasea 
to think of national welfare before State interests; 
Webster comes to think first and always of national 
union and greatness. Calhoun begins to see in na- 
tional strength a menace to liberty, in too close a 
union a danger to freedom; Webster sees safety only 
in union and beholds the blessings of liberty im-, 
perilled by the sovereignty of the States. 

During the eight years of Monroe's administration^' 
Calhoun was Secretary of War and showed himself' 
an administrator of a high order; in 1824 and again 
in 1828 he was elected Vice-President It was during, 
these years of administrative work that Calhoon'S' 
opinions began to change, and it is much to be re-j 
gretted that his activities were not such as to call; 
out expressions of his opinions, that we might with' 
greater certainty trace the progress of the change. 
This much seems sure: that when Calhoun returned. 
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/ to South Carolina in 1828 after the passage of the 
" Tariff of Abommationa," he had been so long away 
from, and had gotten so far out of touch with, the 
people of the State that he was unprepared for the 
great change that had come over them. The repre- 
sentations made to him b; the leading men who 
visited him at his home at Fort Hill made a deep 
impression upon him ^ ; it did not seem possible, as 
he brooded over the distressing economic condition 
thus presented to his attention, that the framers of 
the Constitution could ever have intended that a 
single State or several States should suffer from na- 
tional legislation, as be believed South Carolina was 
then suffering from the tariff; and as he himself 
said, " he turned to the ConstitatioD to find a 
remedy." The result was the " South Carolina Ex- 
position," ' in which Calhoun set forth for the first 
time a thorough-going programme of N^ullificatiou. 

The Virginia and Kentuclty Resolutions of 1798 
were claimed as the lawful source of the doctrine, 
and the great name and fame of Jefferson were ad- 
duced in its support. Despite Madison's protest 
against the use of Jefferson's name "as a pedestal 
for this colossal heresy," ^ the possibility of reading 
into the Besotutions the meaning Calhoun attached 
to them remained and contributed its share toward 
strengthening the sentiment. The time, however, was 
not yet ripe for more than a formal declaration. 
There was a hope that the tariff, through its inequal- 

1 Cf. D. F. Houston, A Study of Ntdlifieation in South Can- 

2 Worka, vi., 1 ff- 

■ Hadieon, Letters and Other Writinge, it., 229. 
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ities, would prove unendurable to the North as well 
as to the South, and that Jackson, a Southerner and 
a State-Uights man, would favor its repeal.^ Mean- 
while the efforts of Callioun were directed to strength- 
ening bis position and to consolidating the forces that 
were to sustain him. 

Calhoun's hope of relief tlirough Jackson soon 
proved vain, for though the duties of 1828 were low- 
ered, the principle of protection was reaffirmed in the 
Act of 1832. The time had now come for a more 
active programme of resistance, for a trial of the 
■ doctrines that had been proclaimed as a threat. 
South Tarolina, through a convention, passed in 
Novemlier the Ordinance of Nullification,- declaring 
the tariff laws " null, void, and no law, nor binding 
upon South Oarolina, her officers and citizens," and 
threatening Secession if force should be nsed in the 
attem]>t to execute them. The Legislature of the 
State met in the same month and proceeded to pre- 
pare for war and to resume the powers which had 
been expressly granted tn the Oovemraent of the 
United States in the Constitution. 

Calhoun was the guiding spirit in South Carolina's 
every action, and soon after President Jactson had 
issued his famous proclamation of December 10th, in 
which he declared his fixed intention to carry out 
the law in the face of all opposition, Calhoun re- 
signed the Vice- Presidency and was elected to the 
Senate, there to fight the losing battle of State-Rights 
and Slavery for the remainder of his life. 

If Calhoun had believed that Jackson would sup- 

> Von Hoist, op. cif., 82 ff. 
' See Appendix. 
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port South Carolina, or at least not oppose her by 
force, because of his Southern eympathies, or if he 
trusted that because Jackson bad failed to support 
the Supreme Court's decision io the Cherokee Indian 
case, he would follow a similar course of inaction on 
the present occasion, be was far from a correct in- 
terpretation of the situation or of Jackson's char- 
acter. It was doubtless a great satisfaction to 
Jackson to leave unexecuted a decision of his old 
enemy, John Marshall; it was an opportunity to en- 
force the lesson that Federalist principles were no 
longer to be the order of the day ; a notice that the 
long predominance of the Court was at an end; that 
Jackson as well as Marshall would act as interpreter 
of tbe Constitution whenever it became necessary 
from tbe standpoint of Executive action. Had be 
not sworn to uphold the Constitution, and to keep 
his oatb must be not uphold it as he understood it? 

Hatred of Marshall confirmed him in inaction in 
the Cherokee case. The conditions were exactly re- 
versed in the case of South Carolina. Calhoun he 
hated with even more violence than he did Marshall,^ 
and this hatred led him to proclaim a stronger na- 
tional sentiment than he could well maintain when 
Nullification no longer threatened. Jackson was de- 
termined to have his will. Action in tbe one case 
and inaction in the other were alike to bim, so his 
imperious will might have its way, and contradictory 
constitutional doctrines easily found lodgment in tbe 
" old Hero's " breast wlien passion stirred it. 

The result of the conflict hetttcen South Carolina 

'Cf. Hunt, op. cit., p. 112; Von Holat, op. eit., p. 84, and 
Sumner's Andrew Jackson, p, 196 ff. 
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and the Federal Governiiient added another to the 
manj compromises in our constitutional history. 
Both aides claimed the victory which belonged clearly 
to neither. For the time being, Calhoun had accom- 
plished what he immediately desired, for the tariff 
was to be reduced. But his interpretation of the 
Constitution was not accepted, and the spirit of 
nationality continued to increase in strength till it 
reached its final triumph in the Civil War. 

Early in the year 1833, Calhoun in fulfilment of 
his object in entering the Senate, stated in masterly 
fashion the interpretation of the Constitution that 
underlay Nullification.' Lacking in the fire that 
made Webster's eloquence overpowering, Calhoun 
was, nevertheless, a great orator to whom men lis- 
tened with rapt attention. His deep earnestness, 
logical precision, keen analysis, and almost prophetic 
vision of the future, when added to the fact that he 
spoke as the unquestioned representative of the South 
and its peculiar interests, lent a gravity and impres- 
siveness to his words, second to that inspired by none. 

Callioim was no longer national in his feelings and 
sympathies; he had repudiated all his earlier national 
views and was become the representative of a section 
and its interests. Yet his love for his country and 
for the Union was intense, but it was love for a kind 
of Union that was dead. With almost his last breath 
he proclaimed his love for it and would save it from 
destruction at the hands of those who called them- 
selves its friends.^ The word he most wished en- 
graved on his tombstone was Nullification, for it 
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meant the freedom of South Carolina and of every 
other State from oppressive measurew on the part of 
the general government; it meant the liberty of the 
States, and the preservation of the Union in its 
original form. To him the Union of Webster's de- 
sire meant tyranny, and tyranny meant rebellion and 
dissolution of the Union. If the Union was to he 
saved, it could only he by reverting to its original 
form from which there liad been so wide a departure. 

Led on by his zeal for his State, for the Sooth, 
and its institution of slavery, he could see no safety 
in any form of Union in which the minority could 
not protect itself against the majority, in which a 
State could not defend its reserved rights by being 
itself the judge whether or not these rights had been 
infringed. It was self-evident, he thought, that to 
make the Federal Government the judge of its own 
p<)werB was to make its discretion, not the Consti- 
tution, the measure of those powers, and to place 
every right and liberty of the States at the mercy 
of this discretion, and to destroy the true nature of 
the Union. He believed in a Confederation of sov- 
ereign States, united by a compact for certain speci- 
fic pnrposes. The Tonstitntion he regarded as such 
a compact among sovereign States and it was not 
difficult to find abundant warrant for his view in 
the words of the framers of the document,^ 

If the Constitution was a compact, then, argued 
Calhoun, the Union was a Confederation and not a 
Federal State. The only result of an agreement was 
an agreement, and not. as Webster declared, "a gov- 

' Cf. Works, i., Ill ff. Dineotiree on the ConatitutioTt and 
GonemmenC of the United Statet. 
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ernment proper." The general government was 
merely tbe agent of the States and when the agent 
exceeds his authority, when the general government 
passes a law that one of the parties to the compact 
considers unconstitutional, that party may declare 
such law null and void. If the right of Nullification 
were recognized, the majority would be more willing 
to listen to reason, and would be forced to accommo- 
dation. It was a constitutional right to be exepoiaed 
for the preservation of the Union; only by its use 
could the members of the Union live together in 
peace. After Nullification, the last resort of an 
injured State was Secession ! 

Calhoun proclaimed himself a Democrat of the 
strictest sect and doubtless he believed that he was; 
yet the foundation of all his political belief rests 
upon the rejection of the corner-stone of democracy, 
the heUet in the principle of the snpremacy of the 
majority. From the days of the Constitutional Con- 
vention there bad been an incongruous alliance of 
men of conflicting views. In the Convention itself, 
the men of the small-State party, advocates of State- 
Rights, allied themselves in the main with the ad- 
vocates of democracy; the alliance was made per- 
manent by Jefferson and carried to tbe point of 
absurdity by Calhoun.^ State-Rights and democracy 
are in an irrepressible conflict and the strictest of 
the strict constructionists was a Democrat in name 
only! The great principles of modern democracy, 
the equality of all men, the rule of the numerical 
majority, and manhood suffrage did not kindle his 
soul with a glow of enthusiasm. He was an aris- 



1 Oliver, AlexaTider Hamilton, p. 161. 
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tocrat in feeling and belief, though he would have 
been the last to admit it. He believed himself a 
Democrat because he cheated himself with words; the 
shadow, not the substance of democracy, pleased his 
fancy; the outward form, not the inner reality of 
his principles, was democratic. 
J^To soften the sharp edge of Nullification and the 
rule of a minority, Calhoun developed the idea of a 
*' concurrent majority." ^ The rule of a numerical 
majority he regarded as capable of the greatest tyr- 
anny. Had he not experienced its evil effects In 
South Carolina? For protection against such pos- 
sible tyranny, he would put it in the power of the 
minority to protect itself, or rather he would do away 
with the rule of the numerical majority and in its 
place he would set an intricate system for the repre- 
sentation of interests, so that both numbers and 
interests must concur in all legislation. 

The application of such a principle, as Webster 
rightly declared, was to substitute the control of 
the minority for that of the majority, and to over- 
throw democracy as it had been known and accepted 
since the formation of the Constitution. However 
excellent the idea of the concurrent majority may 
have been, it was not democratic and it was folly to 
call by the name of democracy a theory which, when 
applied to the Federal Government, rendered it pos- 
sible for a few States to prevent all action on the 
part of the government. 

To some extent, Calhoun as well as Webster, 
sought the proofs of his view of the nature of the 
Union in the Constitution itself, but he differed from 

1 Worki, i., 27 ff. 
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Webster in that with him the argument from the 
Constitution itself is subsidiary in cliaracter; it in 
not the primary and fuudauiental proof; that is to 
be found in the principle that underlies all govern- 
ments. Calhoun starts with a radical departure 
from the principles of (he school of political philo- 
sophy that had gone almost unqaestioned for so 
many years and that liad been the faith of the 
*' Fathers " of the Constitution. The doctrine of 
the social contract as the basis of society and of gov- 
ernment had been almost universal among English- 
speaking peoples since the days of John Locke; for 
the French it had been a national fetish since 
Rousseau. Calhoun rejected this theory and under 
the influence of the changed basis of the world's 
philosophical thought, of which he himself was per- 
haps unconscious, he harkens back to Aristotle and 
declares that man is by nature a political animal 
anil must live In society if lie live at all,' 

The rejection of the contract theory of society 
Honnds paradoxical in a man who personifies the con- 
tract theory of the Constitution. If there is any one 
fact about Calhoun's political ideas that is more 
widely known than any other, it is that he believed 
the Constitution was a compact. The same belief 
was held by the majority of the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the Constitution was re- 
peatedly declared to be both a social compact for 
the establishment of society, and a political contract 
for the institution of a particular kind of govern- 
ment. From the general principle of the natural 



JWorkt. I., 1 ff- 
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law school, that unanimity was necessary to estab- 
lish the contract, the principle was deduced that it 
could not be dissolved except by unanimous consent; 
in this fashion an argument had been drawn by 
Madison to demonstrate the change that had t>een 
brought about in the nature of tlie Union by the 
adoption of the present Constitution. 

Such a view was utterly at variance with Calhoun's 
theory; for him society was natural and necessary; 
some form of political organization was essential; 
the choice was not between government and no gov- 
ernment, but between tlie various forms of govern- 
ment * ; the Constitution, therefore, could not be a 
contract for the establishment of society bat of gov- 
ernment. Prom this standpoint Calhoun was re- 
lieved from the necessity of refuting tlie general 
argument regarding the unanimity necessary for tlie 
dissolution of the contract. Further, if the Consti- 
tution was not a social contract, tlien it did not 
necessarily follow that tlie contracting parties were 
tlie individuals living under it, and it became a rela- 
tively easy matter to construct an argument from 
the historical circumstances surroundiog the making 
and the adoption of the Constitution, whicli set forth 
in very plausible, not to say convincing, form, the 
view that the contracting parties were the sovereign 
states." 

It has been said with a great deal of truth that if 
you admit the correctness of Calhoun's premises, you 
cannot consistently reject his conclusions. The char- 
acter of his mind was extremely logical — too logical 

' Workg, i., 2. 
= /(»td., i.. 111. 
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Ui permit of his beiDg a really- great statesman, for 
his devotion to logical sequence led him to lose sight 
of the movementa of history, which do not always 
fall within the bounds of a logical course. Even had 
Calhoun's view heen the correct one at the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, it was no longer 
so. There had l>een developed a strong national feel- 
ing that had availed itself of the possihilities of the 
Constitution to realize itself in the forms and prac- 
tices of a national state. Calhoun failed to take ac- 
count of this feeling or imagined, for a time at least, 
that it could be turned back in its course. 

However much one may differ from Calhoun in his 
, views of the nature of the Union, the time is past 
when anything but the most patriotic motives can 
be attributed to him. Narrow, twisted, perverse, 
even sectional, as his views may have been, to him 
they were genuine and begotten of an intense love 
for what he regarded as the only true and lasting 
form of Union. Our regret must be that his con- 
ception of patriotism was so distorted. He saw in 
a league of States, in a confederacy, all those guaran- 
tees of liberty and security wiiich we regard as the 
peculiar blessing of an " indissoluble union of inde- 
'i structible States." 

The rejection by Calhoun of the principle of the 
social contract as the basis of society had a far deeper 
significance for his whole conception than at first 
sight would be apparent. It indicated not only a 
change of view regarding the nature and origin of 
society, but also a complete change in the entire 
philosophical basis of his thought; it denoted the as- 
sumption of a new standpoint from which to judge 
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of political phenomena, it marked the beginning of 
the organic theory as it was awakened, first hy the 
historical, and later hy the biological, character of 
men's thonght, working under the inflnence of evo- 
lation. In place of the purely mechanical concep- 
tion of Bocietj, which placed the anion of its atoms 
in an act of will, in a legal volition, Calhoan set 
the immutable principles of hnman nature and dis- 
tinguished sharplj between the action of law and of 
nature.' 

With this distinction in mind, Calhoun declared 
the Constitution to be a compact and that the only 
result of a compact was a compact. Nowhere is the 
fundamental difference in thought between Webster 
and Calhoun more clearly shown than in this par- 
ticular. Webster, grasping the full significance of 
tlie national sentiment that had been developed un- 
der the Constitution, yet stands upon the same plane 
of thought regarding the nature of political action 
as did the makers of the Constitation, and main- 
tained that the Constitution was a compact, if 
tliereby no more is meant than agreement, but the 
result of that agreement is a government. \ Calhoun, 
from the new standpoint of all his thought, also de- 
clared the Constitution to be a compact, but the con- 
clusion he draws is that the only result of a contract 
is a contract, and that therefore no State could have 
been created by the Constitution, but only an alliance 
whose common agent was the Federal Government.^ 

Madison lived long enough to see the confusion 
that was arising from this use of old words with a 

■ Cf. McLaughlin, The Social Compact and ConsHtuUonat 
Congtruetion, in American Hittorieal Review, April, 1900. 
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y the name of Union, he soagbt to give power to a 
'. section and was forced to replace a national ideal 
by that of a confederacy. The cause of this 
change was slavery, that " peculiar institution " 
whose security became the passion of his life. Its 
existence he at first defended, rh did most other men 
of the South, as an institution protected by the Con- 
stitution ; but subtle forces were at work which trans- 
formed the ideas of the South. Slavery came to be 
regarded not merely as an economic necessity, 
guaranteed by the Constitution, but as a "positive 
good," as Calhoun so often asserted.^ 

Convinced of tlie necessity of slavery, his every 
effort was devoted to its defence. Inspired with a 
love of his country, he predicted with the voice of 
a seer the conflict that must come unless slavery 
were secured beyond the possibility of disturbance. 
To save the Union and to render slavery safe, he 
proclaimed Nullification in 1833; to guarantee the 
permanence of equality between the North and the 
South, to maintain that equilibrium he regarded as 
essential, lie became Secretary of State in 1844 for 
the express purpose of bringing Texas into the 
Union ; to maintain the same e<juilibriuni he opposed 
the admission of California as a free State and, when 
his efforts to prevent it proved unavailing, his voice 
van that of a Cassandra, proclaiming swift destruc- 
tion to ears that heeded not. With his last words 
in the Senate, three weeks before his death, he uttered 
a final appeal to his countrymen to avoid the dangers 
of disunion that threatened from all sides. His 
remedy was an amendment to the Constitution, 
1 Von Hoist, op. cie., p. 164 ff. 
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which, as was afterwanls discovered, prorided for a 
doable Ezecntive, a Northern and a Soathem Presir 
dent, each with a power of veto opoo l^slation bos- 
tile to bifi aectioD. Ao idle and viniooary scheme! 
A chimera in the realm of onnstitntional law! A 
lafit attempt to avoid the irrepressible conflict by 
lefpAlative enactment, to smother a growing moral 
sentiment beneath constitutional formalism, to pre- 
vent disnnion by destroying the nation! 
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THE ten yeara following Calhoun's death brought 
a startling fulfilment of his prophetic utter- 
ances on tlie slavery question. The Compromise of 
1850 resulted in only a temporary cessation of the 
agitation ; the effort to silence the voice of an awaken- 
ing moral couRcience by legislation proved futile, and 
in 1854 the Kansas- Nebraska Bill, repealing the Mis- 
souri Compromise and throwing open to slavery vast 
regions of the Northwest, more than undid all the 
good that had been accomplished by the compromiseH 
of former years. The figbt for "bleeding Kansas" 
stirred both North and South to a depth before un- 
known and aroused hatreds and animosities that 
boded ill for the nation's future. The fratricidal strife 
which Calhoun bad foreseen was already imminent, 
and th^ vision be bad shuddered at would soon be 
realized unless some solution of the question of tbe 
extension of slavery could be reached. Douglas's 
doctrine of " Squatter Sovereignty " proved a de- 
lusion. Its sole merit was that it furnished the 
occasion that made Lincoln a national figure. 
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Born in Kentucky of a family which he himself de- 
signated as of the second rank, Lincoln early moved 
with his parents to Indiana and later to Illinois.' 
The story of his poverty and privation, of his struggle 
for an edm-ation under the most adverse eircnni- 
stances and of his final success is so well known as 
not to need recounting. Bred of a non-slavebold- 
ing stock and reared among a free-State people, Lin- 
coln had from early manhood a deep-rooted conviction 
of the evils of slavery. As time passed, this moral 
conviction was strengthened and took shape politi- 
cally in a literal acceptance of the words of the 
Declaration of Independence that " all men are 
created ecjual." These words became the inspiration 
of all liis (tolitical action from his entrance into 
politics to his tragic death in 3865. 

After a hrief term of service in the State Legisla- 
ture, Lincoln was elected as a Whig to a seat in the 
House of Bcpreaentatives in 1846. His attitude 
toward the Mexican War was what might have been 
expected. Though he was willing to support it with 
his vote when it came to a question of men or sup- 
plies, he was unwilling to accept flie view tliat the 
war was one of defence and undertaken solely 
because of Mexican aggression. Such an attitude 
violated his every instinct of justice and liis course 
of opposition rendered his re-clpction inipossible.- 
From this time till his nomination for Senator by 
the Republicans of Illinois in 1858, Lincoln pursued 

1 For biographies, see Nicolay and Hay, J. T. Morse, Jr., and 
Ida M. Tarbell. 

^For the so-called "Spot Resolutions," see Workt, i., p. 318; 
Mexican War Speech, i., 327. 
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the practice of law without acquiring more than a 
moderate reputation or suctess. He had, however, 
firmly established a reputation for good sense and 
good humor, for large-mindedness, and for an un- 
selfish honesty that won for him the affectionate 
nickname of " Honest Abe." 

Lincoln's views on slavery were well known. He 
hated it as au institution and regarded its continued 
existence as a curse upon a free country, yet he saw 
no means of getting rid of it except by the action 
of the slaveholding States themselves. The Consti- 
tution had recognized its existence; this very recog- 
nition had been part of the price paid for Union and 
he believed in keeping the bargain. 

Within each State the general government had no 
control over domestic institutions, but within the na- 
tional Territories he thought the matter was quite 
different. There was no reasonable doubt to his mind 
that Congress, from the Ordinance of 1787 till the 
Kansas-Nebraska Hill of 1854, had had the xM>wer 
and had exercised it, of prohibiting slavery in the 
Territories.* The " Fathers " of the Constitution, he 
thoroughly believed, were persuadeil of the evil of 
slavery and that its existence would be of short 
duration. Had the Constitution not forbidden the 
foreign slave trade after tlie year 1808? Had not 
the Northwest Territory been made free forever? 
Was there not every reason to Ijelieve that emancipa- 
tion would take place in the South as it had done 
in the North? That the framers of the Constitution 
could have wished to perpetuate slavery was in- 
credible to him. How iimcli less could they have 

' Cf. speech at Peoria, Oct. 16, 1864, Wvrka, ii., 190 if. 
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iutended to extend it I But tlie repeal of tlie Mis- 
wjurt Compromise bj ttie Kansan- Nebraska Bill 
threw open the Territories to tie possibility of 
slavery; the Dred Scott deeisioD went a step further 
and proclaimed the impotency, both of Congress and 
of the territorial Legislatures, to prohibit slavery 
within the national domain. 

Dred Scott, it will be recalled, was a slave who had 
been tal^en by his master from Missouri into a free 
Territory, and after several years spent there had 
been brought back to Missouri.^ He entered suit for 
his freedom and the case went to the Supreme Court 
on a question of jurisdiction. Chief Justice Taney 
in delivering the judgment for the Court did not con- 
fine himself to the immediate question at issue, but, 
after declaring that Dred Scott was not a citizen in 
the meaning of the Constitution and therefore had 
no right before the Court, went on to establish the 
doctrine that slaves were property, tiiat tlie Consti- 
tution provided that no man could be deprived of 
his life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, and tliat therefore it was beyond the eompetence 
of Congress or of the territorial Ijegislaturea to for- 
bid the carrying of slaves, the owner's property, 
within the limits of any Territory. By the obiter 
dicta of this decision the free Territory was no longer 
free; by it slavery was extended to all the Territories, 
whether they desired it or not, and only when a Terri- 
tory became a State could it abolish slavery within 
its limits.' 



' For the decision, see 19 Howard 393. See abstract in 
Appendix. 

*Cf. Johnston, American Political History, ii., p. 169 ff. 
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It vaa the erident intention of the Court 10 attempt 
a final solution of the slaTer; question. The attempts 
of the Executive and of Congress to effect a per- 
manent settlement had proved only partially success- 
ful, and in the mind of the Court, as of the rest of 
the country, it was most desirable that some final 
settlement should be reached, so that peace might 
come again. The folly of the Supreme Court's at- 
tempt to give final form by judicial decision to the 
great moral and political question involved soon be- 
came apparent. It was not only the throwing open 
of free Territory to slavery that stirred men like 
Lincoln to determined opposition to the political re- 
sults of this decision.^ They were equally opposed 
to the doctrine which would rob the slave of his 
character as man and condemn him forever to the po- 
sition of a mere chattel. Lincoln's moral sense rel>elled 
a<;ainst the idea and the history of his country taught 
liim that the Declaration of Independence meant 
wliat it said, and tliat its " all men are created equal," 
iiK-luded negroes as well as nhites. And none could 
deny the presence of free negroes at the time of the 
adopticm .of tJie Constitution or that they had 
continue<l to that day. 

TJncoIii regarded the Dred Scott decision as the 
second step in a movement by the South to make the 
whole country slave; the first was the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise by which free Territories 
were thrown open to slavery, the Dred Scott decision 
iiiarkeil a further advance in depriving Congress and 
titf Territories of the right to forbid slavery within 
their limits; the third and last step he apprehended 

' Works, ii., 321 ff. 
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wnald he to throw open to wlavery by judicial de- 
cision or by congressional euactment not only the 
free Territories bnt tie free States as well.' 

The possibility of suoh a ciilinination to the pro- 
cess of slavery extension filled him with horror, and 
he eagerly took advantage of tlie formation of the 
new Republican party to be among the first to espouse 
its principles and to ally himself with the party which 
its opponents delighted to stigmatize as " black." 
His position in Illinois and his relation to the party 
brought him the Republican nomination in 1858 for 
Senator to contest the seat then filled by Senator 
Douglas.* 

The rivalry of Lincoln and Douglas had begun in 
their early manhood and continued till the election 
of 1860; it was a rivalry in love as well as in politics, 
in character and disposition as well as in policies 
of national welfare. Douglas far outstripped his 
competitor in the early stages of their careers, and 
while Lincoln was still an unknown country lawyer 
in central Illinois, Douglas was one of the leaders 
of the Senate and a figure of national prominence. 
As a Northern Democrat, Douglas had fathered the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill and the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise in 1854; lie was the author of the doc- 
trine of " Popular Sovereignty " which asserted for 
the Territories the right to determine for themselves 
whether or not slavery should be permitted within 
their borders; no one espoused more heartily- than 
he the dicta of the Dred Scott decision, though he 

' Worka, iii,, 3 ff. 

*Cf, Nicolay and Hay: Abraham Lmcobi; A History, ii., 

186 a- 
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failed to perceive tbe lo^cal caotradiction between 
that deciaioD and his pet doctrine of ^ Popnlar 
SovCTeignty." 

Lincoln, on tbe other hand, was touched by the 
rising tide of opinion against the exteosion of 
Blarary; he was in no sense an abolitionist, for he 
recognized tbe constitntional guarantees of slavery 
as a domestic institntion witliin the States, but he 
believed in the right and power of Congress to for- 
bid its presence in the Territories. 

A series of joint debates was arranged between 
these champions of opposing principles, and the Lin- 
coln-Dongli:'-. Debates of 1858 are second only to tbe 
Webstei^Hayne Debates in the political annals of 
oar country.' Lincoln was defeated but in losing 
the Senatorship he won the Presidency. 

The debates centred aronnd tlie great qaestion at 
issue, that of tbe extension of slavery. Douglas up- 
held the principle of " Popular Sovereignty " and 
the Dred Scott decision. Lincoln grasped the incon- 
sistency of Douglas's position and propounded to hiui 
a series of questions the answers to which disclosed 
the inconsistency and placed Douglas in a dilemma 
from which he could not extricate himself exii'pt at 
the cost of losing tbe support either of tlie North or 
of the South. The most famous of these questions 
and the one central to the discussion was in the fol- 
lowing words: " Can the people of a United State« 
Territory, in any lawful way, against the wishes of 
any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of a State 
constitution?" To admit that it could, would l>e 
1 For the debates, see Worka, iii., 200-347, iv., and v., 1-85. 
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to reject the DreU Scott decisioii aad to alienate the 
8outli. To deny that it could not, was to demolish 
his own doctrine of Popular Sovereignty and to lose 
the support of the North. Douglas chose the former, 
though he sought to oonreal it under the guise of the 
principle of " unfriendly legislation," which came to 
he known as the " Freeport heresy." ' Ry this, 
Douglas meant that, tLougli the people of a Territory 
could uot hy statute exclude slavery, yet that slavery 
could not exist in a Territory without friendly legis- 
lation, legislation of such a character as to call into 
heing the exercise of the police power to protect it. 

It was the answer Lincoln had been seeking; at a 
conference of Republican leaders the night before 
the Freeport debate, Lincoln, according to traditiou, 
was urged not to ask this question, for fear he would 
lose the prize for which he was contending. " I am 
killing larger game," be said ; " the battle of 1860 is 
worth a hundred of this." ^ Lincoln was right in 
Ills prophecy. The South would never accept for 
President a man who had proclaimed such a doc- 
trine. Senator Benjamin of Louisiana, in a speech 
in the Senate on May 22, 18G0, accused Douglas of 
having broken faith with the South and fitly de- 
scribed the situation when he said: "The Senator 
from Illinois faltered. He got the prize for which 
he faltered; hut lo. the prize of his ambition slips 
from his grasp because of tlie faltering which he paid 
as the price for the ignoble,'' ^ 

1 For Lincoln's questions, see Works, iii., 273-4, and for 
Douglas's idea of " unfriendly legislation," iii., 297. 

^ Nicolay and Hay, ii., 160. 

1 Covgreaaiowil Globe, first session 36th Congress, 1859-1860, 
p. 2241. 
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The result of these debates made Lincoln a fignre 
of national prominence and the candidate of his party 
for the Presidency two years later. There could be 
no mistaking the attitude of Lincoln and of the Re- 
publicBD party toward slavery in this campaign. 
The issue was clearly stated in the party platform; 
the defence of the principles of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, "the maiutenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State 
to order and control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclusively," as " es- 
sential to that balance of power on which the 
perfection and endurance of our political fabric de- 
pend"; the condemnation of the new dogma "that 
the Constitution, of its own force, carries slavery 
into any or all of the territories of the United States," 
as "a dangerous jwlitical heresy," "revolutionary in 
its tendency, and subversive of tlie peace and har- 
mony of the country," and that " tlie normal condi- 
tion of all the territory of the United States is that 
of freedom." * 

Slavery was recognized as a peculiar domestic 
institution, wliolly subject to the control of the 
individual States within their borders, hut equally 
subject to the control of Congress within the Terri- 
tories; it was an evil and therefore to be restricted 
to its present area, that in the course of time it 
might die out altogether, hut so long as any State 
desired to retain slavery, it might do so free from 
molestation from the Federal Government, 

In his Cooper Union speech of February 27, 1860, 

' T. J. McKee, National Conventions and Platforma, pp. 113- 
114. 
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Liufoln struck to the heart of tlie differencoH l>otweeii 
the ftections.' It was the iiationalization of slavery. 
" Hdlding as they [the Southern people] do that 
wlavery is morally right and socially elevating, they 
i-annot cease to demand a full national recognition 
of it, as a legal right and a social hlessing. Nor 
can we juxtifiahly withhold this on any ground save 
our conviction that slavery is wrong." " Wrong as 
we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it alone 
where it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in tlie nation." The 
fight must be made against the extension of slavery; 
free soil must remain free in the Territories lest it 
should cease to be free in the States. 

The period from the election in November to tlie 
inauguration in March was one of great doubt and 
uncertainty. South Carolina waited only long enough 
to hear the result before setting in motion the ma- 
chinery to effect Secesaion, and on December 2()tli, 
the Convention proclaimed the Ordinance of Seces- 
sion,' whereby the old ties were severed and the Union 
destroyed so far as South Carolina could effect it, 
Uefore the -Ith of March, seven States had seceded 
and had established the Confederate States of 
America, had chosen officials, had made preparations 
for organizing an army and navy, had seized the prop- 
erty of the United States within their limits and 
were offering to treat for a peaceable separation.^ 

The practical question assumed a different form 
with the completion of Secession and the commence- 

' Worke, v., 293 ff. 

' See Appendix. 

' Cf. J. W. Burgess, The Civil War ajid the Conetitutio 
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ment of hostilities. It waa no longer the eztenuon 
of slavery; it was the preservation of the Union. 
President BnchanaD had been weak and vacillating; 
he had denied, in his message of December, 1860,^ 
the right of a State to secede, bat at the same time 
had aa emphatically denied the right of the Federal 
Government to employ force against any State that 
might attempt Secession. Driven by the aggressive 
policy of the Secessionists, he had been obliged later 
to take a firmer stand with respect to the power of 
the Union to execnte its laws and to retain control 
of its property even at the risk of war. 

Lincoln's inangoral address was onvavering on the 
question of the extension of slavery' ; there most be no 
compromise on the question of its restriction, but 
equally must there be no encroachment apoo its ex- 
istence within the States. Bat slavery for the moment 
had ceased to be the great issae. It had yielded to 
Secession. Could a State lawfully withdraw from the 
Union? Was the nature of the Union such that it 
could not prevent its own destruction? Were the 
States joined in mere alliance or in the indissoluble 
bond of a Fed^al State? This was the question, 
agitated since the foundation of the Republic, which 
at last waH to be pat to the test of war. The threat 
of three quarters of a century had at length become 
a reality; 

Lincoln's attitude toward Secession was clear from 
the start, and the words of his first inaugural char- 
acterized it as rebellion and revolution. The Union 

' Meaaagea and Papera of the Preaidenta, v., 635 ff. Cf. Bur- 
gess, The Civil War and the Cfmatitution, i., 82 ff. 
» WoTka, vi., 169 If. 
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of the States he regarded as perpetual. Never had 
iiuy govern men t had a provision for its own destriu-- 
tion embodied in its organic laiv, and, even if tlie 
Constitution were a eontract, it could not peaceahly 
be dissolved without the consent of all. " One party 
to a contract may violate it — break it, so to speak; 
but does it not require all to lawfully rescind it?"^ 
But to Lincoln's mind the Constitution was not a 
contract by which soverei^ States had been leagued 
together. It was only the last step in the process of 
union which had begun in 1774. "The Union is 
much older than the Constitution." he asserted, and 
one of the declared objects of the establish meat of 
the Constitution was " to form a more perfect Union." 
The same opinion he elaborated in his first message 
to Congress in language that is familiar to all. " The 
States have their status in the Union, and they have 
no other legal status. If they break from this, they 
can only do so against law and by revolution. The 
Union, and not themselves separately, procured their 
independence and their liberty . , . The Union is 
older than any of the States, and, in fact, it created 
them as States." ^ 

The conclusions that Lincoln drew from these 
premises are evident. Secession was a sophism, rest- 
ing upon the fallacy that there was at some former 
time a number of sovereign States, a number of politi- 
cal communities without a political superior, which 
mutually surrendered a portion of their rights, 
but not their sovereignty, and having retained this, 
might, therefore, legally withdraw from the Union 

' Workg, vi., 174. 
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hj resuming the powers granted to it. Lincoln's 
tIieoi*y left no ground for the legal dissolution of the 
Union. If the States never had any existence out- 
Nide the Union, if " the Union is older than any of 
the States, and, in fact, . . . created them as States," 
then they can have riglits outside of it only by de- 
Btroying it, by revolution, by rebellioD. Furthermore 
it follows that Secession Ordinances are null and 
void, and have no legal effect whatever uiwn the 
relation of a State to the Union, That relation per- 
sists so long as the Union continues, and the de- 
struction of tlie Union must come from violence and 
not from law, for " no government proper ever had 
a provision in its organic law for its own termina- 
tion." Secession was rebellion and must he put 
down with all the power of a government fighting 
for its life,* 

The Union was not only liistorically and legally 
an indissoluble one, but also "physically speaking, 
we cannot separate," It was not possible to " btiild 
an impassable wall " between the sections; they could 
not, like divorces, "go out of the presence and 
beyond the reach of each other " ; they must remain 
face to face. 

Thus bluntly did Lincoln make known his attitude 
toward the seceding States. They were still in the 
Union and could not get out of it till they had suc- 
cessfully resisted its efforts to execute its laws within 
their boundaries, till the right of revolution had once 
more been appealed to with success. The duty of a 
President holding such views was clear; the use of 
the military and naval forces of the Union to secure 

' Cf. Johnston, op. dt., ii., 280 ff. The Seeeaeion Movement. 
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obedience to its laws was imperative; the calling into 
activity of the war-power became his most solemn 
dnty. 

The way in which Lincoln met Secession and tiiw 
appeal for the preservation of the Union thrilled the 
masses of the North with a patriotic zeal, deep and 
far reaching. The precious heritage of Union was 
endangered, the great experiment of republican gov- 
ernment was threatened with failure, — had failed 
many said, — and ancient liberties and recent great- 
ness could be preserved only by the preservation of 
the Union. For the time being slavery and all its 
vexed problems that had held the hoards for nearly 
half a century, sanli into the background; a greater 
and a nobler issue than the extension of slavery was 
to be decided ; the single sentiment of Union filled the 
minds of the North to the exclusion of all else. Only 
a few extremists still talked of abolition or of 
peaceable dissolution. 

The exercise of the war powers by the Executive 
led almost at once to a temporary military dictator- 
ship. Under the pressure of circumstances and the 
plea of necessity, the President, first on his own re- 
sponsibility and then with the sanction of Congress, 
assumed the exercise of powers which destroyed on 
the one hand the old balance between the States and 
the nation and lietween the departments of govern- 
ment, and on the other overstepped almost all the 
guarantees of liberty to the individual, while the 
theory of delegated powers lost all real importance 
in the presence of national peril. 

This dictatorship enabled Lincoln to perform his 
first great service to the Constitution, that of pre- 
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Beiring its very existence, of settliog in favor of the 
Union the divergent views which reached back to 
the ConstitatioDal Convention, and of making of ns 
for all time a sovereign nation, a single political 
people. 

Thoagh slaver; had been pushed aside at the oat- 
break of war, it could not long remain in the hack- 
groond. It daily became more evident that the 
fundamentally different views of Korth and South 
on all manner of topics were somehow or other rooted 
in slavery. It was clear that the nation must he 
wholly free or wholly slave before there could be the 
homogeneity of thought and feeling necessary for a 
true Union. Nor was it less clear that the success 
of the war was intimately connected with the con- 
tinued existence of slavery. So long as slavery 
cootioued, it was possible for the South to put its 
maximum fighting strength in the field and depend 
for its support upon the produce of slave labor. 
Likewise the North was estopped by the existence of 
the institution from employing the blacks in its mili- 
tary forces. All these considerations bore with great 
weight upon Lincoln's attitude as expressed in his 
inaugural. It might be true that so long as peace 
existed, the Federal Government could not touch 
slavery in the States, but with the outbreak of the 
war, new powers not previously contemplated came 
into play. The doctrine of the " war-powers " of Con- 
gress and the Executive received a rapid and none 
too careful development* Men did not scrutinize 
too closely the constitutionality of measures whose 

^Cf. W. A. Dunning, Eaaaya on the Civil War and Reeon- 
ttruetion, p. 1 ff. 
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object was the maiDteoaace of the CoDstitntion it- 
eelf. Lincoln gave expression to this altitude in 
characteristic fashion in Hpeaking of the iiiUKpensioQ 
of the writ of Habeas Corpus by Executive order 
when he asked: "Are all the laws hut one to go 
unexecuted, and the government itself to go to pieces 
lest that one be violated? " ^ 

Emancipation by proclamation of the President 
was the resnlt of this growth of powers.^ Avowedly 
a war measure, it was made applicable only to those 
districts in revolt on the first day of January, 18f»3. 
The war for the Union gained great moral strength 
when it became also a war for liberation, and the 
Emancipation Proclamation takes rank, along with 
the Declaration of Independence, as the second great 
charter of American freedom. As the latter was in- 
sufBcient to secure the blessings of the liberty it 
proclaimed and needed to be supplemented by an in- 
strument of government giving form and stability to 
its ideals, so tlie Emancipation Proclamation, bring- 
ing freedom to new millions, needed to be supple- 
mented by couHtitutional amendments to give it 
lasting efficiency. Lincoln did not live to see any 
hut the first of tlie dpw amendments, the thirteenth, 
take form ; by it slavery and involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime, were forever banished 
from the land. 

Two great ideas filled Lincoln's mind: Union and 
Liberty. But the Union was more precious than the 
liberty of the slaves. Fiercely as he hated slavery, 

' Worka, vi., 309. 

^ Ibid., viii., 161, and Johnston, op. eit., ii., 389 ff. Emanci- 
pation. For the text, see the Appendix. 
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he would nevertheless save tlie Union at the cost of 
its continued existence. As slavery was the price of 
the first acceptance of the Constitution, so he was 
willing to make it a part of the second bargain for 
its preservation. Hut it was not to be. The South 
refused all offers of guarantees for its inviolability 
within the borders of any State. The slaveholding 
States seemed bent on nothing short of rnle or ruin, 
on nothing less than the complete acceptance of 
slavery everywhere or a violent dissolution of the 
Union. When this became evident, Lincoln seized 
the opportunity to save the Union by destroying 
slavery. 

Lincoln's view of Reconstruction followed nat- 
urally from his belief in the indissoluble cliaracter 
of the Union.^ Tlie States could not possibly with- 
draw from the Union. The rebellion was the work 
of certain persons who had seized control of the 
State governments and had unlawfully made use 
of them for the purposes of the rebellion. So soon, 
then, as the Fetleral fiovernnient should reassert its 
authority, so soon as the rebellion should be put down 
and loyal governments be set up, the old relations 
would likewise be re-established. The States had 
never been out of the Union; they could not, there- 
fore, be brought back into it. 

In accordance with this idea Lincoln proclaimed 
the so-called " ten per cent, plan," by which it was 
provided that any State whose citizens had been in 
rebellion, might be reconstructed as loyal, when a 
number equal to ten per cent, of those who had voted 
in the election of 1860 should take the oath of 

' Cf. C. H. McCarthy, lAneoln'a Plan of Reeonatructum, 
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allegiance to the United States, anrl Rliould proceed 
to elect state officials and national representatives.' 
A government so constituted Lincoln declared would 
be recognized by the Executive as a member of the 
Union, and several States were so constituted and 
recognized. 

The difficulties of Reconstruction, however, vere 
not to be settled in any sucli simple fashion. Con- 
gress had its own notions about the method of pro- 
cedure which were radically different from those of 
President Lincoln, and as the Constitution gives each 
House the exclusive right of judging of the qualifica- 
tions of its members, mere Executive recognition of 
a reconatmcted State would not be sufficient to rein- 
state it completely in its old position; it might still 
be kept out of its representation in the legislative 
councils of the natioiu 

How this difference of opinion between the Presi- 
dent and Congress might have been settled but for 
the assassination of Lincoln, it is impossible to say. 
but surely it would have l>een settled in some way 
that would have spared the South those bitter years 
of political debauchery, tiiat would have spared our 
country's history the darkest blot upon its record 
for political sagacity — " Reconstruction." 

' Works, ix., 218 ff. 
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Reconstruction 

WITH tlie death of LincolD aod the accession of 
Andrew Johnson to the Presidency the period 
of Reconstruction may be said to have begun. The 
new President declared his intention of following out 
tlie plan laid down by his predecessor. That plan 
had not met with the approval of Congress even when 
advocated by Lincoln^; much less would it do so 
when tried by a man of Jolinson's antecedents and 
cliaracter. Witliin tlie space of a few weeks after lie 
took the oath of office, Johnson and Congresw were 
in hitter opposition. Johnson at first had breathed 
out fire and slaughter against the " rebels " who must 
be taught, he said, what it meant to be traitors. 
Soon, however, he began to court the favor of the 
Houth and in proportion as his suit prospered, the 
fear of the radical Republicans was aroused that, if 
the seceded States should be restored on the Linooln- 
Juhnson plan, with no further guarantees of their 
good conduct in tlie future or of the security of the 
freedmen, the Democrats might easily gain control 
' Cf. J. W. Burgess, Reeonelruetion and the Conttitntion, p. 16. 
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of Congress and the fruits of victory be lost botl 
the nation and to the party. 

Tlie leader of the radicalB and of Congress in 
fight with Johnson was Tliaddeus Stevens of Peni 
sylvania. At the extra session of Congress whicl 
met on July 4, ISfil, Stevens was appointed Chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Means. This 
Committee performed at that time the duties now 
performed by the various appropriation committees 
as well, so that the enormous task devolved upon 
Stevens both of providing revenue and of determining 
how it should be spent. This position he filled 
throughout the war and became, iu the words of 
Blaine, " the natural leader who assumed his place 
by common consent," 

Stevens was born in Vermont in 1793 and 
therefore at the outbreak of the war at the advanced 
age of sixty-eight.^ After graduating from Dart- 
mouth College in 1814 he had moved to Pennsylvania, 
first to teach school at York and then to practise 
law at Gettysburg and Lancaster. For fifteen years 
he followed with success the practice of his profes- 
sion without evincing any particular interest in 
politics and only in 1S33, at the age of forty, 
did he receive his first election. It was to the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives in which he con- 
tinued to serve until 1842. During this period 
Stevens established his ability to lead a legislative 
body by his caustic wit and brilliant oratory. His 
speech in 1835 in favor of free schools was a re- 
markable effort which changed a liostile majority, not 
only in the House but also iu the Senate, the mem- 

' LiveB by McCall and Callender, 
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bera of which had crowded into the House to hear 
him, and which firmly established the great public 
school system of the State. ^ 

During these years his views on slavery took shape 
in their final form. Living near the dividing line 
between the free and the slave States, he was a con- 
stant witness to the stru^les of the unhappy slaves 
to escape from bondage and to the action of the 
Fugitive Slave Law in dragging them hack into cap- 
tivity. As a lawyer he was always ready to lend his 
aid in their defence, and as a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1838, he opposed all dis- 
criminations against any man on account of his 
color and refused to sign the proposed constitation 
because it limited the right of suffrage to " white 
citizens." " At about the same time Stevens attended 
a convention at Harrishurg which proposed to save 
the Union by repressing the anti-slavery agitation. 
His views were radically opposed to such an attitude, 
and by his ridicule and his arguments he drove the 
convention into an adjournment without action. 

In 1849 Stevens was elected a member of the na< 
tional House of Representatives, at an age when most 
men are t>eginning to contemplate the end of their 
active careers. His real career, however, was not yet 
beginning, for after serving two terms he retired from 
Congress, as it then seemed for good, and did not 
return till six years later. When first elected to 
Congress, Stevens had at once assumed the leader- 
ship of the small band of Free-Soilers and extreme 
Wliigs, and in the slavery contests during his two 

< S. W. McCall, Tkaddeua SUvena. p. 37. 
- Ibid., p. 48. 
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terms, he wae unwavering in his liostility to the in- 
stitution. The (.'lose of tlie Mexican War and the 
acquisition uf new territory bronght the question of 
the extension of slavery to the front as it had not 
been since 1820. California quickly tilled up with 
a non-slaveholding population and immediately 
adopted a constitution forbidding slavery and asked 
for admission as a free State. If California should 
be admitted as a free State, the h<ipe of the slave 
States to profit by the war would be greatly les- 
sened. The fairest portion of the newly acquired 
territory would be lost to them. It is small wonder, 
then, that the admission of California was so vigor- 
ously opposed. 

An ever present cause of irritation between the 
sections of the country was the Fugitive Slave Law 
by wliich "persons held to service or labor" were 
to be returned to those to whom tbey owed the serv- 
ice or labor. In the Norlh it was detested and its 
enforcement was hindered in every lawful and in 
some unlawful ways. Any other course seemed to 
imply complicity in ttie horrors of slavery, a newly 
awakened moral sensitiveness rebelled at the consti- 
tutional safeguards of the evil, and personal liberty 
laws abounded. In the South, on the other hand, tlie 
idea that slavery was a -'positive giMuI " had be- 
come very generally acrepted and this positive good 
was guaranteed to them by the solemn compact of 
the Constitution itself. Every failure to return a 
fugitive slave was not only the occasion of direct 
financial loss to the owner, but also was a violation 
of the most 8acre<l oliligation. Tlie attitude of the 
North toward slavery bore infinitely more hard] 
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upon the South than did the actual loss of the slaves. 
It was a GODstant accusation agaiust their whole 
ethical and moral system. It was like a goad in 
the flanks that Qoall; drove them into aD UDmanage- 
able revolt. 

When Congress met in December, 1860, the revolt 
was already in progress; Secession conventions had 
been summoned in more than one Southern State and 
the Senators from South Carolina had resigned their 
seats. President Bachanan, in his message to Con- 
gress on the day of its assembling, combined a rebake 
for " the long continued and intemperate interference 
of the Northern people with the question of slavery," * 
and for the agitation which had produced its " malign 
influence upon the slaves, and inspired them with 
vague notions of freedom," with a justification of the 
action of the South that came as from the lips of 
one of them. Furthermore he asserted his belief that 
Congress was powerless to prevent the dissolution of 
tlie Union, tliat " the sword was not placed in their 
hands to preserve it by force." In Congress itself 
the old spirit of compromise still ruled. Both Sen- 
ate and House appointed committees of reconciliation 
and the extent to which the North was willing to go 
to preserve the Union seems incredible in view of 
the victory of the Republican party at the polls.' 
Repeal of personal liberty laws, revision of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law to the point of endangering the 
liberty of free white men, and an amendment to the 
Constitution forever removing the possibility of an 
amendment which would interfere with slavery in the 

I Megeaget and Papers of the Prestdenta, v., 635 ff. 
= Bur^s9, op. eit., i., 96; and McCal), op. eit, p. 121 ff. 
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States nn1e&8 sacli amendiueiit should originate 
ill a slave State aud be ratified liy every State 
in the Union, were the i-oncessions proposed 
but without avail. Only on the question of 
the extension of slavery did the Republicans stand 
firm. 

The adoption of such measures as these would have 
riveted the chains of slavery till the millennium if the 
Constitution could control. The folly was that men 
did not see that the time for comproniiee was past; 
that former compromises had postponed only to in- 
crease the evils they sought to cure; that the life of 
the nation could not be regulated by the law, no 
matter how solemnly compacted, if the life of the 
nation be at stake. Secession was already full grown. 
The Confederacy was an established fact. A Con- 
stitution had i>een proposed, Jefferson Davis elected 
President, and a Congress assembled before the com- 
promise measures passed the House, and the sepa- 
ration had been declared to be " perfect, complete, 
and perpetual." 

Thaddeus Stevens desired no compromise; the time 
had come to determine whether or not Secession was 
a lawful act. If so, he said, " then the Union is 
not worth preserving for a single day." But he 
utterly repudiated the right of a State to withdraw 
and exulted in the election of Lincoln, though he 
should " see this government crumble into a thou- 
sand atoms." His opposition to compromise had no 
efEect and the man who should lead Congress through 
the crisis " sat by, protesting and threatening, waiting 
for his time to come." '■ 

' McCall, p. 124. 
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That time was not long delayed. Lincoln liad 
summoned Congress to meet on July 4th. War had 
begun with the firing on Fort Sumter, and when Con- 
gress met there was argent need of both men and 
money. Stevens, as chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, waa supreme in all financial legis- 
lation. From this point of vantage, he was soon 
recognized as the leader in Congress and more and 
more it followed his goidanca With the death of 
Lincoln, Stevens's influence, which had been decisive 
in legislation, became dominant. During Recon- 
struction, Stevens so long as he lived, was dictator 
in the House and leader of his party. 

By disposition and by training Stevens was a 
radical. There was no element of compromise in 
him and from the first he held a consistent theory 
regarding the position of the Southern States and 
the treatment that should be accorded them.* That 
theory is in the main well known. The seceding 
States were in rebellion and their supporters should 
be dealt with as rebels. The right of revolution was 
compreliensible to his mind, but the right of Secession 
was abhorrent. The Union must be preserved at any 
cost, nor need too great thought be bestowed upon the 
strict legality of the means employed. The powers 
of the Federal Government, he argued, were limited 
only by the necessities of the occasion when the main- 
tenance of its own existence was at stake. So eager 
was he to render support to the President, that, within 
a week after Congress assembled, the money asked 
for by the Administration had been granted, and 
within a few days more the necessary bills for rais- 
I McCall, p. 191. 
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iDg the enormous sums demanded liad been introduced 
and passed. 

The " Critteudea Resolution " wliich declared tliat 
" the war is not waged in any spirit of oppression, 
or for any purpose of conquest or subjugation," or 
to interfere with " the rights or established institu- 
tions '" of the seceded States, but to " presene the 
dignity, equality, and riglits of the several States 
unimpaired," passed both Senate and House with 
scarcely a dissenting Republican vote save that of 
Stevens,* The nation, he thought, should not hamper 
itself in any particular with reference to the conduct 
of the war or the results which might flow from it. 
By the opening of the next session the principle of the 
resolution had been so far violated, that the House 
adopted a motion of Stevens to lay it on the table 
when it was proposed to reaffirm it. 

In this same session a bill was introduced to con- 
fiscate the property " used for insurrectionary pur- 
poses " and to free the slaves who were employed in 
any military or naval service against the Govern- 
ment. Both proposals were much to Stevens's liking. 
The object of the war was " to subdue the rebels," and 
confiscation of " reliel " property found favor with 
him both as a measure of war and as a means of 
punishment. Stevens has been called vindictive, but 
his vindictiveness was not blood-thirsty; he would 
punish Ity taking away property, but not life. Ife 
would weaken the enemy by depriving him of the 
means of support. The laws of war should govern 
in a rebellion. Tlie rights of the seceded States un- 
der the Constitution had been lost by their Secession 

> McCal), p. 148, 
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and the constitutional guarantees of slayerj de- 
stroyed. This was more advanced ground than tlie 
House was yet willing to take and the bill was re- 
jected; it was not long, however, till Congress as- 
sumed the position now advocated by Stevens.* 

Stevens was one of the few members of Congress 
who did not seek to justify every step by some con- 
struction of the Constitution, however strained or 
fanciful. He early recognized the fact that no pro- 
vision for a civil war had been incorporated in the 
Constitution, and that io the war in progress the 
United States was compelled to fight for existence. 
In that struggle paper barriers must be swept away. 
Secession bad destroyed the Constitution in the se- 
ceding States and the great task of the Union was 
to restore its sway over them. He would not be 
scrupulous about the constitutionality of the means 
when the end was the establishment of the Consti- 
tution. He recognized, as did few others, that the 
time for fine-spun theories had passed, and that the 
need for success was greater than that for legality 
of procedure. 

For two generations the American people had been 
blind worshippers of the Constitution. They had 
thought to ftnd in it a solution for all the political 
problems that confronted them, if only their worship 
were blind enough, with the result that metaphysics 
had taken the place of common sense, and the best 
intellects of the country had been devoted to the 
barren attempt to determine by subtle processes of 
constitutional construction the course of mighty 
moral and political forces. Stevens perceived this 

I McCall, pp. 149-50. 
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nlearly and with his characteristic directness, broke 
away from the mental bondage of the times and pro- 
claimed a doctrine of force. The Constitution had 
heen exalted above tlie Union. He sought to restore 
it to its proper pla<'e, and in the attempt he would 
be gnided by the needs of the situation rather than 
he hampered by constitutional doctrines. 

Illustrations of Stevens's attitude toward the Con- 
stitution are abundant throughout the war. At its 
very inception he advocated the issue of legal tender 
notes as being within the province of the Federal 
fiovernment.' Such a jwwer had not been expressly 
enumerated in the Constitution, hut every power 
necessary to carry out the granted powers had heen 
conferred upon it. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, with respect to this power it had been left " to 
the exigencies of the times to determine its necessity," 
and Congress had the power to judge whether or 
not this necessity had arisen. 

An even clearer illustration may be seen in his 
attitude toward the admission of the new State of 
West Virginia.- This mountainous district of " The 
Old Dominion " did not share with the rest of tlie 
8tate its feeling toward Secession, It proceeded, 
therefore, to organize a State government and to elect 
representatives to Congress, That so small a portion 
of the people of Virginia should claim to represent 
the whole State was absurd, so it was determined to 
apply for admission as a new State. Here, however, 
an apparently insuperable obstacle was encountered, 
for the Constitution provides that no new States 

' McCali, p. 152 ff. 
■■' Ibid., p. 190 ff. 
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shall be formed from the territory of an old one, 
withoat the latter's t-onsent. Man; were not unwill- 
ing to argue that the Legislature of the new State 
was the Legislature of Virginia, and so could give 
the necessary consent to its oira disniemlffirment. 
Such a viewpoint Stevens rejected as ridiculous on 
the face of it. He wiuhed it plainly understood that 
he was not " being deluded hy the idea that we are 
admitting this State in pursuance of any provision 
of the Constitution." It was preposterous to main- 
tain that two hundred. thousand people, segregated 
in a single district, could represent more than a 
million in the rest of the State, who were them- 
selves organized in their ovn form of government. 
The State of Virginia, therefore, had never given its 
consent to the separation. This was no objection to 
Stevens's mind to admitting the new State, for in 
accordance with his general view, the Constitution 
had ceased to be applicable to the seceded States, 
and therefore the ohsprvation of its provisions with 
respect to them was unnecessary. 

This was his view of the constitutional status of 
the seceded States from the beginning of the war 
to his death. ^ It was the view consistently advo- 
cated hy him in the days of Reconstruction and the 
view finally adopted by the nation in its legislation.^ 
The Confederate States, he asserted, had established 
a power which the United States had recognized 
hy the proclamation of a blockade of the Southern 

1 Johnston, American PoUtictU Hiatory, i\., 440. " From the 
outbreak of the Rebellion until the end of reconBtroction but two 
parties consistently maintained a consistent theory, the Demo- 
cratic party and Thaddeus Stevens." 

= McCall, op. cit., p. 261 and p. 274. 
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ports; the Oonstitutinn, therefore, had not the slighi 
est application to them, nor its obligations the slight- 
est effect upon them; likewise its prote<^'tion uo longer 
extended to them. In short the relationn of tlie two 
parties to tliis civil war ronld not be regulated hy 
the law of the laud hut hy the law of nations; the 
parties, he declared, " stand in precisely the same 
predicament as two nations who engage in a contest," 
and this principle he applied to Reronstriiction with 
the result that he was brought into immediate con- 
flict with the theories of Lincoln and Johnson, 

In his first inaugural Lincoln had declared that 
"in contemplation of universal law and of the Con- 
stitution, the Union of these States is perpetual"^; 
and in the last speech he ever made, one on Reeon- 
stniction on April 11, 1865, while avoiding the 
theoretical question as to whether the seceded States 
had ever been out of Ihe Union, he took the position 
that they were out of their proper practical relation 
with the Union, and that "the sole object of the 
government, civil and military, in regard to those 
States is to again get them into that proper practical 
relation." ^ 

With such a view Stevens was utterly out of sym- 
pathy and his hostility to the theory of Lincoln, as 
Johnson attempted to carry it ont, was bitter and 
determined. Lincoln's plan of Reconstruction was 
simple in the extreme and rested upon the position 
that the States as such could not secede; that what 
had taken place was that certain citizens of the se- 
ceded States were in insurrection against the United 

' Works, vi., 169. 
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States, and in carryiag out their plans bad gotten 
possession of the State governments. All that was 
necessary to reconstruct them was to restore the gov- 
ernments to the hands of loyal citizens. Lincoln 
perceived that such a Reconstruction would be 
limited to the establishment and recognition of such 
governments by the Executive. CongreBS most Htill 
determine whether or not the representatives from 
these reconstructed States should be admitted to its 
halls. 

The question of Reconstruction had not become 
acute when Lincoln was assassinated. The whole 
strength of the nation had been directed towards the 
successful completion of the military struggle. With 
Lee's surrender at Appomattox, the Confederacy was 
practically at an end, and President Johnson was at 
ooce confronted with the settlement of this vexed 
question : a settlement that had of necessity been 
postponed till the close of the war. Serious con- 
sideration of the question, however, had been in 
progress during the course of the contest In fact 
Congress and the President had come to a deadlock 
on the subject in 1863. 

Stevens had early arrived at the conclusion which 
Congress now proceeded to enforce in opposition to 
the plan of the President. If the rights of the se- 
ceding States had been destroyed, they were, at the 
conclusion of the war, " conquered provinces," and 
it would rest with the conqueror to determine upon 
what conditions they might be restored to the enjoy- 
ment of those rights. 

Under the plan of Reconstruction which President 
JohnKon promulgated within six weeks after his in- 
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angnratioD, which was stibBtaiitially Lineoln^s plan, 
the Southern States rapidly amendwl their consti- 
tutioDB so as to bring thein into harmony with the 
new conditions, and in a short time their Legislatures 
were in session and their representatives to Congress 
chosen. 

Had the Southern States been content to let the 
negro alone, all might Iiave gone well, but they at 
once began to pass laws discriminating against tlie 
freedmen.' These laws were of snch a character as 
to arouse the fear in the North that the negroes were 
being virtually reinslaved and that the fruits of vic- 
tory were in grave danger of being lost. Emanci- 
pation was about to be robbed of its efficacy tlirougli 
the action of the newly erected State governments, 
and a profound distrust of the President and his 
policy was excited in the North because of his leni- 
ency toward the South. In proportion as he was 
conservative, Congress became radical. The opinion 
rapidly gained ground that the freedmen must be 
armed with the liallot to protect themselves and to 
continue the Republican party in power,^ Equally 
rapidly the Johnson plan of Reconstruction was dis- 
credited with Congress. The way was opened for 
radical action which was destined to bring the Presi- 
dent to the bar of the Senate and to subject the 
South to years of humiliation and suffering. 

The spirit of the radical reaction was Thaddeun 
Stevens; aged and infirm, with body bent under the 
years of struggle so that at times he had to be car- 
ried into the House, he still retained a strength of 

I Burgess, Civil War and RecoTtitruction, p. 44. 
' Johnston, op. cit,, ii., 447. 
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will, clearness of purpose, and keenness of wit that 
made him dictator of the House and master of the 
radical sentiment of the country. 

Immediately upon the assembling of Congress in 
December, 1865, Stevens proposed the appointment 
of a committee composed of nine Representatives 
and six Senators to investigate the conditions in the 
South and " report whether they or any of them are 
entitled to be represented in either House of Con- 
gress." Stevens was made House Chairman of the 
Committee on Reconstruction and from this time to 
his death, in 1868, he devoted his chief efforts to bring 
about Reconstruction in accordance with his own 
views.' 

Whether the States were within or without the 
Union, he was flrmly convinced that Reconstruction 
could not take place by Executive action alone, but 
that it must be a concurrent act of the President and 
of Congress. The Reconstruction that had already 
taken place by Executive action was, therefore, in- 
valid, unless it should receive the sanction of Con- 
gress. If any hope ever existed that Congress would 
concur in the Lincoln-Johnson plan, it vanished in 
the face of Johnson's utter disregard of Congress, his 
denunciation of the Reconstruction Committee, and 
his egotistical belief in himself as the leader of the 
jteople and defender of the Constitution. Withan over- 
whelming majority at his back, Stevens was able to 
carry his measures over the President's veto, and in 
a short time the Freedman's Bureau Bill and the 
Civil Rights Bill had become law in this manner. 

In the same session of Congress Stevens intro- 

' McCall, op. dt., 258; and Burgeas, op. cit., 57 ff. 
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duced into the Ilouse tlie Fourteenth Amendment for 
submission to the States for adoption. The Thir- 
teenth Amendment, abolishing slavery, had already 
been adopted and had found no stronger advocate 
than Thaddeus Stevens. But the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment seemed insufficient to furnish protection to 
freedmen in their civil rightu, and hence the need 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, establishing their 
citizenship and guaranteeing them against the abridg- 
ment of their "privileges or immunities as citizens 
of the United States'"; against the deprivation "of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law," 
and affording to all " the equal protection of the 
laws." Representation was to he apportioned ac- 
cording to the population, but should be reduced in 
proportion as the right to vote was denied to any 
male citizen twenty-one years of age, except as a 
punishment for crime. A disability, that could be 
removed by a two-thirds vote of Congress, was placed 
upon all who had held office before tlie war, had 
taken an oath to support the Constitution of the 
United States, and had subsequently engaged in the 
rnlwllion against the Union.' The validity of the na- 
tional debt was established, and payment of all 
debts incurred " in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave " was forever forbidden. 

At the same time a bill was introducpfl by Stevens 
providing that when the Fourteenth Amendment had 
become a part of the Constitution and had been rati- 
fied by " any State lately in rebellion," and such State 
should have adopted a constitution and laws in 

iCf. Burgess, op. cit., p. 78. 
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accordance therewith, it should be admitted to repre- 
sentation in Congress. The bill, however, was not 
acted upon and before the opeoing of the next ses- 
sion, Johnson had disgraced himself " swinging 
around the circle," ' the congressional elections had 
gone overwlielmingly against him, and his cause was 
lost. The radical sentiment was on the increase and 
wlien Congress met in December, Stevens had nothing 
to fear from the President's veto. He was in com- 
plete control of the situation and immediately began 
to carry out in legislation the theory respecting tiie 
Koceded States that he had advocated since Lincoln 
reconstructed I^ouisiana on the ten per cent. plan. 
The " comiuered province " theory was triumphantly 
carried out, and Reconstruction was made the result 
of Congressional and not Presidential action. 

The two ideas, that Reconstruction was the bu8i> 
ness of Congress, and that the seceded States had 
lost their rights under the Constitution, had been 
cherished by Stevens from the beginning and in the 
report of the combined House and Senate committee 
referred to above, )iis views had found expression. 
The argument that the secede<l States had never been 
out of the Union was refuted in the following lan- 
guage: "If reliellion succeeds, it accomplishes its 
purpose and destroys the Government. If it fails, 
the war has been barren of results, and the battle 
may be still fought out in the legislative halls of 
the country. Treason, defeated in the field, has only 
to take possession of Congress and the cabinet."' 
To the radical Thaddeus Stevens, soch a possibility 

> McCall, op. eit., p. 280. 

= Quoted, McCall, op. eit., 274. 
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wan abhorrent, almost impiouH. In Lis eyes the se- 
ceded States were rebels and should be made to pay 
the penalty of rebellion. They should be made to 
feel that tlie gi-eatest civil war on record was not 
"barren of i-esults." The victors could and shoubl 
prescribe such conditions to the vanquished as would 
secure forever the grand result of freedom to the 
blacks. 

The Boutliern legislatures, with the exception of 
that of Tennessee, had contemptuously rejected the 
Fourteenth Amendment and with it the mild con- 
ditions that had beeu proposed. Deluded by the 
hope that President Johnson would win in his contest 
with Congress and unwilling to brand with infamy 
the leading men in the South, or to proclaim with 
tlieir own mouths that they had been in error, the 
States had rejected Reconstruction on the terms of 
the Fourteenth Amendment.' Whether or not a dif- 
ferent course would have been pursued had they re- 
alized what the radical element, once in power, bad 
in store for them, is matter of speculation merely. 

During the campaign tlie feeling in favor of negro 
suffrage grew apace. Before the close of the pre- 
ceding session, Stevens had made a powerful speech 
in its advocacy. The force of his appeal was in- 
creased by the fact that it seemed not unlikely that 
it would be bis last effort, as his health was very 
poor. When Congress assembled in the autumn of 
18fi6, there was little delay in putting into effect 
the verdict of the country tiiat had been rendered in 
the recent elections. Congressional Reconstruction 
was at once substituted for Executive. Military 

' Burgess, op. cit., p. 106. 
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gOTernments were established over the Southero 
States, and as a condition of their re-eotrj into the 
Union, universal suffrage for the blacks as well as 
for the whites was added to the conditions of the 
preceding session. Negro auffrage had to be in- 
corporated in the State constitutions and the Four- 
teenth AmeDdment in the national Constitution 
before the States should " be declared entitled to 
representation in Congress." * 

Upon the basis of Stevens's ideas, Reconstruction 
was eventually carried out. The South entered upon 
a period of political anarchy and debauchery which 
it seems incredible that thinking men should not have 
foreseen and have shrunk from aghast. Could 
Stevens have lived to witness the entry of the last 
seceded State into the Union, even his vindictive 
spirit most have felt that the " traitors " had paid 
their due. 

The logical outgrowth of this legislation was the 
Fifteenth Amendment which Stevens, however, did 
not live to see. It secured, so for as the forms of 
law could effect it, that the right to vote should not 
be denied "on account of race, color, or previoas 
condition of servitude." 

The last important act of Stevens's life was the 
attempted impeachment of President Johnson.' For 
the first and only time in our history, the Presi- 
dent of the United States was presented at the 
bar of the Senate by the House of Representatives. 
The interest of the trial for ns is in its effects upon 
our constitattonal theory. It determined finally the 

' MeCall, op. eit, p. 275 ff. 

! Ibid., p. 323, and Burgess, op. at., p. 167. 
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futility of attempting to use impeactiinent as a "po- ' 
litical proceeding." If it were possible for the Sen- 
ate and the House, when two-thirds of their members 
differed from the PresideDt, to remove him from 
office by the political practice of impeachment, the 
stability of the Executive would he lost and the 
balance of the powers of government be destroyed. 

On August 11, 1868, Stevens died, but the radical 
spirit which he typified lived after him. It stands 
to-day imprinted on our statute hooks in the legis- 
lation of the War and Reconstruction, and has found 
enduring form in the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. But the will-o'-the-wisp of universal suffrage 
no longer lures us toward the destruction of our 
institutions. We have realized that it is impossible 
to lift from " barbaric ignorance " by the ballot, or 
to endow with political wisdom by the gift of the 
suffrage. Suffrage is a privilege, not a right, and 
like liberty, can be enjoyed only by those who have 
passed through the struggle to win it by their merit. 
We view with complacency the practical nullification 
of negro suffrage as secured by the Constitution. 
Rather than try to work the cumbersome machinery 
of amendment to undo what required such a wrench 
of the national life to achieve, we tolerate the 
violation of, the letter of the law of which the spirit 
is dead. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

1868. Oct. 27. Born in New York City. 
18SQ. Graduated from Harrard. 

Student at New York Law School. 
1882-84. Republican member of New York Aesembl;. 

1884. Candidate for Speaker of Assembly. 

Delegate to Republican State Convention. 

Delegate-at-large to Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago. 
1884-86. Lived on ranch in North Dakota. 

1886. Candidate for Mayor of New York City. 

1889. Appointed on U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

1896. Resigned. 

1896-97. President of Board of Police Commissioners 

of New York City. 

1897. April. Appointed Assistant Secretary of U. S. Navy. 

1898. May, Commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel of the Ist 

U. S. V. Cavalry. 
Promoted to Colonelcy. 
1899-1900. Governor of New York. 

1900. Nov. 6. Elected Vice-President. 

1901. Sept. 14. Became President upon death of McKinley. 
1904. Elected President 
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Theodore Roosevelt. Growth through 
Expansion 

WHEN Reconstruction was over and the Hayes- 
Tilden election liad reached its partisan con- 
elusion, tlie result was acquiesced in by all from a 
strong desire for peace. The turbulence that had 
succeeded upon the years of actnal warfare was little 
less exhausting than the strife of battle. It inter- 
fered with national development of every character- 
so seriously that by 1877 men were willing to secure 
peace at almost any price. For two decades there- 
after the nation gave itself over unrestrainedly to 
commerce and the development of its natural re- 
sources.^ Railways sprang up all over the country 
and were nnited into great systems; enormous a^:re- 
^ates of capital were gathered into corporations and 
corporations into trusts; bnsiness lost its local and 
iissume<l a national character. The spirit of com- 
mercialism and the love of gain were the gods of the 
li«»ur, to he worshipped with the sacrifice of moral 
character and business principles. 

I For the period 1877-1897, see Sparks, E. E., National De- 
relopment, 1877-188G; and Dewey, D. R., National Problems, 
1885-1897. 
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The reaction from tbe bigb moral tone and t 
stress of tbe slavery agitation and emancipatioD came 
with the greater disaster because of their previous 
strength. The moral stamina of the nation seemed 
impaired; new standards of ethics and of conduct 
arose in the world of affairs, which winked at the 
offences of corporation officials and condoned their 
violations of law as if there were a difference be- 
tween private and official conduct, as if of&cials were 
as soulless as the corporations they represented. 
The same tendency showed itself in the field of gov- 
ernment: with the lessening of the tension, corruption 
crept in. 

With the return of peace, moreover, there set in 
a steady process of readjustment in the functions of 
government. The various departments settled back 
into their normal extent. In the earlier part of the 
war Lincoln had expanded the power of the Executive 
into a dictatorship to save the Union. Before its 
close the dictatorship had passed to Congress, which 
far exceeded the normal limits of its action and 
assumed the direction of the whole course of the 
government. Combined with tlie Judiciary, the Ex- 
ecutive and the Legislative branches of the govern- 
ment had stretched federal powers beyond the limits 
previously conceived, and State and divided sover- 
eignty were replaced by an unquestioned national 
supremacy.' 

The sovereignty of the nation has remained, but 
the high tide of Executive and Legislative encroach- 
ment began to recede shortly after the close of the 

■ Cf. Dunning, Eaaaya on Civil War and Beeonatruetion, ths 
flrat two chapters. 
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war, and from 1878 to 1898 men felicitated tbemselTes 
upon the ease with which the powers of the national 
goTemmcDt could be expanded to meet a crisis and 
then sink back iato their normal condition as of 
course. In such a spirit men preferred to see the 
govemment do too little rather than too much. 

From the standpoint, then, of our constitutional 
development in its larger phases, we may regard the 
years from 1878 to 1898 as the seven lean years that 
followed upon the seven fat years of the Civil War. 
Something of the plethora of previous high living 
was lost and a more normal condition supervened. 
There was, nevertheless, a development going on, but 
so quietly and unobtrusively as to be almost un- 
noticed, which lay chiefly in the field of property 
rights as inflaeuced by the presence of corporatiouB. 

This purely commercial era was followed by the 
Spanish War, which marked the latest stage in our 
national expansion and ushered io Imperialism.^ 
The possession of colonial dependencies has brought 
many new and grave questions for solution, while 
the economic and social problems which the com- 
mercial and industrial development bad produced, 
have become more aggravated and acute. The prob- 
lems of Imperialism have been linked with those of 
our economic development and to many, colonial em- 
pire has been synonymous with wider markets. As 
the issues of Imperialism have become less absorb- 
ing, those of Industrialism have become more press- 
tog. The nation at large has been touched by the 

> See LaUn£, J. H., Ameriea the World Power, 1897-^1907; 
also Giddinga, F. W., Demoeraey and Empire; Hobson, J. A., 
imperialUm, A Study; and Jordan, D. S., Imperial Democra^. 
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growing strength of the nofial conBcjousness, by the 
tncreauing ileDiandH for an enlarged ronception of 
social welfai'e, and has given ear to the socialistir 
tendencien of the day. 

The last ten years, tberefore, may properly be desig- 
nated as years of expansion, botb territorial and 
commercial. For tbe first time in our history we 
have attempted to govern over-sea possessions and 
for the first time we have become a factor of con- 
sequence in (lie politics of tiie world. We are no 
longer isolated, but stand shoulder to shoulder with 
tbe great nations of the earth.' 

No name has been more intimately associated with 
this period of our national life than that of Mr. 
Roosevelt. In its earlier phases, to be sure, he was 
not the most commanding figure nor was he in a 
position to guide and direct aEFairs, though he par- 
ticipated in them. Yet he has identified himself so 
completely in word and in deed with the war and 
its results, both while it was in progress and sub- 
sequently, that he may justly be regarded as repre- 
sentative of its ideals. Since the first problems of 
Imperialism Iiave been met and tbe attention of tbe 
country has been directed to the social and economic 
evils attendant upon our commercial development, be 
has stood at the front. For the past seven years he 
has held first place in the public eye, and the " Eoose- 
velt Policies " have been the guides of government 
action *; bis influence has been the determining force 



• Cf. Coolidge, A. C, The United States as a World Povier. 

'Cf. The Roosevelt Policy: Speeekee, Letters, and State 
Papers Relating to Corporate Wealth and Closely AlHed Topics, 
2 vols., N. Y,, 1908; and The Roosevelt Doctrine, Being the Per- 
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and in him is personified the spirit of our develop- 
ment since 1898. 

The career of Mr. Roosevelt is so well known that 
a detailed exposition of it is unnecessary.' He was 
born in New York City in 1858, was graduated from 
Harvard in 1880, served as a member of tlie New 
York State Assembly from 1882 to 1884, and in 1886 
was an un»uccesBful candidate for Mayor of New 
York City; three years later he was appointed by 
President Harrison a meml}er of the National Civil 
Service Commission on which he served for six years, 
resigning to become President of the Board of Police 
Commissioners of New York City for two years. As 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Roosevelt entered 
national politics in 1897, and id the following year 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel, then Colonel, of 
the " Rough Riders " in the Spanish War and was 
elected Governor of New York. In 1900 he was 
elected Vice-President and upon the death of Presi- 
dent McKinley, became President of the United States 
on September 14, 1901. In 1904 he was elected 
President 

His life may be epitomized in the phrase " doing 
things," and the most prominent characteristic of 
tlie government he has guided would find suitable 
expression in the same words. This activity of the 
government has been present in the fields both of 
territorial expansion and industrial combination, but 
we must recognize that the nearer we stand in point 
of time to the things the government is doing, the 

aonal UtterarwM of the President on Various Mattera of Vital 
Interest, N. Y., 1904. 

' Cf. Riis, Theodore Roogevelt, the Cititen. 
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more difficult it is for us to pass a corrwt judg- 
ment upon them, to estimate the foroeH produciDg 
tbem, and to determine their rentultN. No attempt 
will be made to predict the tinal results as tliej shall 
take shape in our ouustitutioual life, or to estimate 
coDclusively the relation that Roosevelt will bear to 
the changes, but it seems possible to indicate some 
of the general tendencies and to show bow they are 
modifying our constitutional life and habit. It is 
quite another matter to determine how lasting will 
be the present movements or how deep-seated are the 
transformations now in progress. 

The expansion that came as a result of the Span- 
ish War was essentially different from that which bad 
preceded. Beginning with the purchase of Louisiana, 
the westward growth of the national territory had 
been steady and natural. It came through settle- 
ment, through the pushing out of the borders of 
civilization into country hitherto unoccupied, or at 
best in the possession of In{IIan tribes or of scat- 
tered Spanish settlements. The government of the 
new territory was exercised over men of the same 
race, with the same ideals and the same traditions 
respecting liberty and authority; the virgin soil of 
the West was occupied by the steady advance of the 
same civilization. The expansion of 1898 imported 
new conditions and new problems. It was not mere 
extension, but at a single bound we crossed the sea 
and toot possession of territory already held by peo- 
ples with a civilization essentially different from our 
own; the new task was set us of incorporating these 
radically different elements into our national life, 
and even yet their final status is matter of discui 
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sion. We have undertakeD a previously untried 
work — that of teaching an Oriental people the art 
of eelf-govemment. 

Tlie framers of the Constitution could not possibly 
have foreseen such an expansion and therefore they 
made no specific provision for it, but following oat 
the general lines of previous national development, 
we have found warrant io the existence of a national 
state for the performance of this function of gov- 
ernment as an integral part of state life. In ac- 
cordance with this view, we have moulded oar 
constitutional practices with reference to our de- 
pendencies. They are in our national life, but they 
are not a part of it. For certain purposes they are 
our territory, while for certain other they are not. 
Their citizens are not citizens of the United States, 
though they are entitled to its protection. The Con- 
stitution does not follow the flag, though the funda- 
mental rights of liberty are not to be denied to the 
inhabitants of our dependencies. We may hold and 
govern dependent territories; a republic, we may 
nevertlieless rule over subjects.* 

Self-government is rightly r^arded as of the es- 
sence of modem political liberty. No people is free 
that cannot and does not govern itself, it matters 
not how large a sphere of action is left to iodividaals 
by their rulers. By many it has been deemed fatal 
to liberty for a free people to rule over sabjects; the 
exercise of arbitrary power reacts upon the liberty 
of those exercising it and there is a lessening of 

> Cf. Latan£, America, tke World Poteer, p. 133 ff; and the 
Insular Cases. 182 U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 1 ff; 183 U. S. 

151 ff and 176 ff. 
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the spirit of true freedoiu. Men t-annot i-onsistentlr 
claim the right to rule themselves and not grant ti) 
others the same right. InconMit«teni\v anil inequality*, 
in jrolitics as elsewhere, tend toward iiuiforniity, and 
aa in the science of tinauce the worse metal will 
drive the better out of circulation, ho in the world 
of political relatione the hawer coinage of despotic 
rule puts to flight the pure mintage of individual 
liberty. 

It cannot be successfully denied that to some ex- 
tent the truth of this view has been demonstrated in 
our own case, though the loss of liberty we hare 
experienced is to be felt rather in the general at- 
titude of the government toward the individual than 
in auy concrete loss we have suffered through statu- 
tory enactment,^ The centralizing tendencies of the 
Federal Government have been increased and the 
uneven balance between the States and the nation 
has been rendered still greater. With alarming fre- 
quency the government has undertaken new services 
for the people and the more government does, the 
louder is the demand for fresh acts of paternal care. 
The spirit of individual initiative is weakened and 
the desire for collective activity grows apace. 

Within the Federal Government itself, the position 
of the President has profited most by Imperialism. - 
Both in domestic affairs and in foreign relations he 
has assumed a far more commanding position tban 
heretofore. Though Congress has the right to pass 



1 Cf, Jordan, David Starr, Imperial Democracy, and Hobson, 
J. A., Ffnperialism, A Study. 

'Wilson, Woodrow, Co'ngreBaional Government, Preface to the 
^th Ed, p. xi. ff. 
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all laws reflating the govemiuent of national terri- 
tory, in tlie earlier stages of ar<|ui»ition it has been 
the President, through the army, who has governed 
it, and even after Congress has legislated there still 
remains an extensive field for Executive action and 
discretion. Our position as a world power has like- 
wise contributed to the elevation of the Executive 
in proportion as it has enlarged and complicated oar 
relations with other powers. In both the external 
and the internal policy of the government. President 
Roosevelt was peculiarly fitted by temperament to 
make the influence of the Executive felt to a degree 
seldom attained in our history. In this respect he 
stands with Jackson and Lincoln ; each of tliem ex- 
alted the power of the Executive to a place of pre- 
dominance in our sclieme of government. 

The influence, then, of our recent territorial ex- 
pansion has been twofold: on the one hand, it has 
tended to strengtlien tlie power of the Executive and 
of the Federal Government, to accentuate the central- 
izing tendency that is present in every modem gov- 
ernment and in every stage of governmental activity 
fi-om city to nation; on the other, it has rounded out 
tlie constitutional development of tlie country on the 
side of national sovereignty. The Civil War wrought 
sad havoc in the fine-spun theories of delegated and 
strictly limited powers, of divided sovereignty and of 
the nice adjustment of the parts of government over 
against each other. Tlie President and Congress by 
turns assumed a preponderance that destroyed all 
equilibrium, and the Federal Oovemment acted on the 
theory of national sovereignty and the necessity of 
preserving the Union as the only limit of its powera 
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These extensions of power were, neverthelesH, re- 
garded aa usurpations and as justified onlj by the 
circuBistunces ; they were to lie tolerated only so long 
as the conditions that produced them should continue 
operative. Thus it happened that a process of re- 
adjustment set in after the return of normal con- 
ditions and, save for the questions which tiie actual 
result of the war had settled, there was little tu 
mark the previous expansion of the powers and the 
unsettling of relationsliips. The nature of the Union 
was at length fixed but the determination seemed to 
bring little change. The States no longer claimed 
to be sovereign, but the existence of sovereignty in 
the nation left the every-day relations of the States to 
the Union in much the same condition as previously. 
Their influence, however, was lessened and their 
individual positions were less commanding, and in 
proportion as they have lost, the Federal Government 
lias gained, in the esteem in which it is held by the 
people. As the one has fallen the other has risen, 
till a lively fear is entertained by many that a real 
danger threatens from this quarter. When Mr. 
Root spoke of wiping out State lines,^ champions of 
a new' kind of State-Rights arose on every hand to 
execrate the dangerous tendency of centralization. 

A large part of the increase of Federal powers has 
come as a result of our colonial policy which has 
both elevated and strengthened the position of the 
nation, without effecting a corresponding change in 
that of the States. The holding of dependencies by 
the nation has reacted in a twofold manner on the 
nation itself; it has brought a vivid consciousness of 

' In New York City, 1906. 
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a new phase of Dationality to our Union and vaatlj 
increased the activities of that Union. The process 
of the development of oar national feelinR has been 
a long and a difficult one and it is onl; since the 
acquisition of our colonies that we have experienced 
its full extent; since then we have acquiesced more 
fall; in the view that the limits of action set to the 
sphere of the Federal Government are not to he 
measured with the foot-rule of strict construction 
and delegated powers, bat are to be meted out 
generously with the yardstick of true nationality. 

President Roosevelt was the leader in bringing to 
our conscious realization this sense of nationality; 
the sense that we have at last reached our majority 
and have been admitted to an equal place and an 
equal voice in the family of nations. He has at- 
tempted to awaken a corresponding sense of the na- 
tional duties and responsibilities that accompany 
national maturity. We must mean what we say and 
be prepared to make it good, if we would fill a man's 
place in the world. We most love peace and pur- 
sue it, bat at the same time be prepared for war. We 
must be ready and willing to assume the responsi- 
bilities that result from our foreign policy if we 
would make that policy respected.^ Thus it is that 
he pleads for a stronger navy and army; that he 
restores the peace of the world through his media- 
tion ; that he reformulates the Monroe Doctrine and, 
regretting the Pacific Blockade of Venezuelan ports 
in lt>()3, anticipates similar action in San Domingo 
by iirranging that the United States shall collect the 
revenue and herself apply it to the liquidation of 

' The RooMvelt Policy, pOMim. 
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tlie debts; that he neizes a questionable opportiini^^ 
to (secure territorial conoessioiiH that make the build- 
ing ot the Panama Canal a posaibility; that he se- 
cures the participation of the United States in a 
European conference on Morocco and the admiesion 
of the South and Central American states to the 
Second Hague Conference. 

If Mr, Rooeevelt may be regarded as typical of the 
development that has resulted from territorial ex- 
pansion, and as embodying the nationalizing forces 
of Imperialism, even more may he be regarded as the 
Boul of the constitutional changes which have resulted 
from modem industrial conditions. He has stood in 
the forefront, pointing the way to ever increasing 
activity on the part of the Federal Government. To 
vary the figure, be has lashed Congress and the coun- 
try with repeated blows from the Presidential mes- 
aage, urging and reurging the enactment of measures 
of a great variety, nearly all of them characterized 
by an expansion of power or an extension of function 
on the part of the government, and touching the 
industrial life of the country.* The old ideals of 
government in general, and of our government in 
particular, are declared no longer adequate. New 
economic and social conditions demand new courses 
of action on the part of the government and from 
the peculiar character of our govermiienf, with its 
division of power between the States and the nation, 
it has been declared necessary, from the nature of 
our economic development, that the Federal Govern- 
ment should undertake the now functions. 

The old ideal of individualism found expression in 

< The Roosevelt Policy, paeaim. 
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the economic world in the theory of free competition ; 
it was regarded as aoond economic doctrine that un- 
restricted competition would work out best in the 
end, both for indiTiduala and for industry. The part 
of the law was to proride merely that competition 
should be unrestricted ; having provided a clear field, 
let the contestants fight it out and the individual 
with the greatest amount of energy, shrewdness, 
strength, perseverance, and talent would triumph, to 
the benefit of himself and of society. 8uch a view 
comported well with the conditions of a society, sim- 
ple in its structure and organization, wherein the 
contestants were measurably equal; wherein indi- 
viduals struggled with individuals and success was 
due to a natural superiority, but it has proved in- 
adequate to modem industrial conditions, with their 
great complexity of relations and with the competing 
factors on a plane far from eqoal. The law, instead 
of affording a free field for equal competitors, has 
itself produced the gravest inequality through the 
creation of group persons, corporations, with which 
the individual finds it increasingly difllcult to com- 
pete succpssfully. Success is no longer due to the 
natural talents of the individual but to the natural 
talents, plus the fortuitous advantages accruing to 
groups of individuals through the corporation. 

To meet the organizations of capital, labor, too, 
lias been organized *; the trust and the labor union 
ure new and controlliog factors in the modem indus- 
trial world; through them a large part of society 
finds itself separated into opposing camps, each 
tigliting for existence. The clash of these diverg^it 

' Cf. Dewey, op. eit., p. 40 ff. 
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interestB has often lieen severt? and prolonged, 
dtrike and tite lot-kuut ure familiar proceedings, 
while tlie boycott and blaoklixt liave attained a 
notoriety for lawlessnesa and oppression, as detest- 
able as the unwarranted u»e of the injunction and 
Pinkertun detectives. 

Meanwhile the interests of the public at large ha%'e 
been disregarded with unpardonable indifference hy 
both mde«. In an age of such highly developed 
special izatioD of industries and consequent greater 
dependence of man upon man for the means of ex- 
istence, it is not solely capital and lal>or that have 
a vital interest in their disputes; the circle of those 
affected is a constantly widening one, and the steady 
and uninterropted pursuit of those industries touch- 
ing the public welfare is of so great importance to 
the community, that it welcomes ttie settlement of 
ao anthracite coal strike through the interposition 
of the personal influence of flie President, and can- 
vasses the (juestion of government ownership of nat- 
ural resources, when limited in extent and essential 
to modern life. 

The individual has sunk bis individuality in large 
measure in the corporation on tlie one hand and the 
lal>or union on the other; individualism and free com- 
petition as tlie basis of industrialism have given way 
to combination. While this change has been in pro- 
gress, the public welfare has suffered and the interests 
of the community have been disregarded because our 
theories of government and economics have not 
wpiared with practice, and tlic whole foundation of 
wociely, of law, and of governiiicyit 1ms been affected. 
We have citing to individualism in the field of gov- 
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eromeDt and deserted it m the field of buRiness, and 
the inevitable result has followed. The law has 
proved inadeciuate to the task set it and government 
haH failed iu Nome of its primary obligations to its 
citizens. The " predatory rich " no less than the 
walking delegate, have trampled apon the rights of 
individuals and of society; corporations and labor 
unions have menaced the safety and prosiierity of 
society, until the people, at length awakened to the 
dangers of the situation, have attempted to pat a 
hook in the nose of these great Leviathans. 

Xo one perceived these dangers more clearly than 
President Roosevelt and no one has been more 
strenuous in seeking to remedy them, in order that 
ei|nality of opi>ortunity for both labor and capital 
might be secure<l, and that every man, to use his own 
words, might get "a square deul." • No one with less 
iouruge would have cast himself so boldly upon the 
]K'ople for support, and his constant ap|>eals to them 
have ranged him with Jefferson and Jackson as a be- 
liever in the ultimate wisdom of the mass of man- 
kind. No one wlio was not Imth leader of his party 
jiud of the nation conld have succeetled. 

The only poKsil)le solution of the problem lay in 
the performance by the government of its legitimate 
function of maintaining a free field, of its first duty 
of equal justice to all, though iu doing so it might 
depart very far from the old ideals of laisaez-faire 
and Ik" compelled to strengthen its powers and extend 
its functitms. Such a result was in entire harmony 
with Itoosevelt's whole theory of government, which 
tombines the trust of Jefferson in the people with 

' The Roosevelt Policy, i., 158. 
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Hamilton's belief in the efflcai'j of government as a 
means of progress. He typifies a triumphant and 
confident democracy which is bent on making gov- 
ernment an instrument of the general welfare to an 
extent hitherto only dreameii of, Jefferson led the 
forces of the people to an attack upon government 
that they might conquer and curb it, lest it destroy 
their liberties. They would weaken it, that it might 
not barm them. Jackson captained the hosts of the 
country to win possession of the government from 
which they had been unjustly excluded ; and once in 
possession, they sought to crush out the Bank as an 
agency of oppression. The danger from government 
was still present to their minds, though it was he- 
cause government was in the hands of the enemies 
of the people. When President Roosevelt assumed 
the reins of government, it was to lead the people 
in an attack upon the money power that had gotten 
possession of tlie government somewhat as in the 
time of Jackson, but, unlike either Jefferson or Jack- 
son, the desire to secure control came not from fear 
of the government, but from the belief that govern- 
ment should be an organ for the advancement of the 
interests of society, that it should actively and 
consciously strive to promote the welfare of the 
community. Instead, therefore, of being afraid of 
government as an instrument of opprewsion and be- 
ing jealous of the extent of its sphere, he sought to 
control it that he might widen its scope to meet the 
needs of an awakened social consciousness. Like 
James Wilson, he desired the foundation of all au- 
thority to flow from the people, but he desired that 
authority to be strong. 
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So far as the Federal Government was concerned, 
the period since the Civil War liad witnessed a retro- 
gression rather than a progression in ttie extent of 
its services to the community; it had lagged behind 
the needs of the country; almost no serious attempt 
had been made to control the great combinations of 
capital and labor. The most urgent considerations 
demanded that the public should not be made a pre; 
of eitlier, and protection could be secured through 
no other agency than that of government, for no 
other was strong enough. From the peculiar char- 
acter of our constitutional arrangements, with ita 
dual system of. government, and from the national 
extent of the combinations, the logical and legal 
source of tlie power to exercise the necessary protec- 
tion must lie in the Federal Government. 

The country at large acquiesced in this view and a 
rapid succession of measures followed, each tending 
to increase the power and the extent of the control 
of tlie Federal Government over the daily life of the 
citizens.' But the extent of tlie change can no more 
he measured by the laws upon the statute book than 
could that effected by the election of Jefferson or 
Jackson. It is a change of ideals, and its ultimate 
effect upon our constitutional life and practices can 
be estimated only by subsequent generations. 

The source of the government's power over so large 
a part of oar industrial activity lies in its con- 
trol of interstate commerce, and that clause of 
the Constitution conferring the control has been 
tlie authority for most of the legislation of recent 

> Cf. Pierce, Franklin, Federal VaarpaUon, and Stimson, J. P. 

The American Conatitution. 
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jears which smacks of pateroalism and even of 

socialism. 

The need for nniformit; in the regolation of com- 
merce between the States and with foreign nations 
was one of the leading causes for summoning the 
Constitutional Convention and elaborating a new 
Constitutioii. The jealousies and discriminations of 
the States against each other had produced a de- 
plorable and unendurable condition, which made it 
necessary that all commerce not within a single State 
should be put under the control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce has always been a source of great 
strength to the national govemuient, for the expan- 
sion of commerce has necessitated a corresponding 
expansion of the activities of government. The de- 
velopment of great corporations, both for prodoction 
and for transportation, has made interstate commerce 
a marvel of complexity. To meet the new conditions 
laws have been passed looking to their regulation by 
the Federal Government. A Rupervision of this 
character has necessitated the creation of a host of 
government inspectors and commissions, that has 
gone far toward justifying the extreme individualist 
in asserting that we are in danger of erecting a 
government, not of laws but of men. 
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THE DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE 
In Congress, July 4, ITtB 

The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States of America 

WHEN in the Course of hnmau events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolre the political 
bands which have connected them with another, and to 
assume among the Powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of Na- 
ture's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel tbem to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evideot, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that amoog these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure thcKe rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving tbeir just powers from the consent of the 
governed, That whenever any Form of Oovemment be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such principles 
and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
eHtnblished should not be ehanged for light and transient 
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oanses; and accordingly all experience halh shown, tbm 
mankind are more dispoued to suffer, while evils arc 
BoCFerable, than to rigbt themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same Object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
solute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to 
throw off such Oovernmeut, and to provide new Ouards 
for their future security. — Such has been the patient suf- 
ferance of these (Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Systems of 
Government. The history of the present King of Great 
Britain is a history uf repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment of an ab- 
solute Tyranny over thene States. To prove this, let 
Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most whole- 
ttome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of im- 
mediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in 
their operation till his Assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of Representation in the Legislature, 
a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places on- 
nsual, uncomfortable, and distant from the depository 
of their Public Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing 
them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, 
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to cause others to be elected; whereby the Legislative 
' Powers, incapable of Annihilation, have returned to the 
People at large for their exercise; the State remaining 
-in the mean time exposed to all the dangers of invasion 
from without, and convuUioQB within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of these 
States; for that purpose obstructing the Laws for Natu- 
ralization of Foreigners; refusing to pass others to 
encourage their migration hither, and raising the condi- 
tions of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstrncted the AdministratioD of Justice, by 
refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary 
Powers. 

He has made Judges dependent on his Will alone, for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment 
of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent 
hither swarms of OfQcers to harass our People, and eat 
out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing 
Armies without the Consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of 
and superior to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
by our laws ; giving his Assent to their Acts of pretended 
Legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among ns : 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punish- 
ment for any Murders which they should commit on the 
Inhabitants of these States: 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the 
world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us in many cases, of the benefits of Trial 
by Jury: 
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For traoBportiug oa bejond Seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offeDcen: 

For abolishing the free Hjatem of EngliBh LavB in a 
neighbnriag Prorince, establishing therein an Arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its Boandariee so as to render 
it at on<re an example and fit instrument for introdacing 
the same absolute rule into these Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing onr moet 
valuable Laws, and altering fnndamentally the Forms of 
our Governments: 

For MuspendiDg oar own Legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invented with Power to legislate for us in all 
oases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring ns oat 
of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has [ilundered onr seas, ravaged onr Coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to compleat the works of death, desolation, 
and tyranny, already begun with circnmstances of 
(Cruelty & i)erfldy scarcely paralleled in the most bar- 
barnus ages, and totally unworthy the Head of a civilized 
nation. 

lie has i-imslraiucd our fellow Citizens taken Captive 
on the high Seas to bear Arms againi<t their Country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and Brethren, 
or to fall thenisolves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrectinns amongst ns, and 
has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our fron- 
tiers, the merciless Indian Bavages, whose known rule of 
vurfiire is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, 
ncxfiH, and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Peti- 
tioned for Itcdrcss in the roost humble terms: Our re- 
I«'Htcd Petitions have been answered only by repeated 
Injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by 
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every act which may define a Tyrant, is oofit to be the 
ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been vanting in attention to onr British 
brethren. We have warned them from time to time of 
iitteiripts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable 
jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circuniKtuncex of our emigration and settlement here. 
We have appealed to their native justice and magna- 
nimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connections and corre- 
spondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of 
justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity, whicb den«mnces our Separation, 
and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies 
in War, in Peace Friends. 

We, therefore, the Kepreseutativex of the United Btates 
of America, in General (\mgress, Assembled, appealing 
to the Kupreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
our intentions, do, in the Name, and by Authority of the 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de- 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Right ought 
to he Free and Indejwndent States; that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, and that 
all political connection l>etween them and the Ktate of 
(ireat Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and 
that as Free and lnde|)endent States, they have full 
Power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
cstiihlish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and Things 
which Independent States may of right do. And for 
ihc supimrt of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the Protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other onr Lives, our Fortunes, and our sacred 
Honor. 

JOHN HANCOCK. 
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New Hampahire — Josiah Bahtlbtt, Wm. Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

Maasachusettg Bay — Haul. Adamb, John Asaus, Bobt. 
Tbeat Paink, Klubidge Oekbt. 

Rhode Island — Htep. Hopkins, Williau Ellbbt. 

Connecticut — Rogeb Shebuak, Sam'bl Huntington, 
Wm. Williams, Olivbe Wolcott. 

iVew York — Wm. Plotd, Pbiu LiviNOBrroN, Feanb. 
Lbwib, Lewis Morbib, 

yew Jcraep—BicuD. Stockton, Jno. Withkhspoon, 
Fbab, Hopkinson, John Habt, Ab&a. Clabk. 

I'cnnKylvania — Bobt. Mobbib, Benjamin Bubb, Bbnja. 
Franklin, John Mobton, Gbo. Clymbb, Jab. Suith, Qbo. 
Tayi^b, James Wilson, Qbo. Rosa. 

Dulaware — Caebab Rodney, Geo. Rkad, Tho. M'Khan. 

Maryland — Hamubl Chasd, Wm. Paca, Thqb. Stone, 
OiiAiiLKH CAimoLL uf CarFOlltou. 

Virginia — Oeouob Wythb, Richard Henby Led, Th 

jEK'KKKflON, ItKNJA. HaBBISON, ThOB. NeLSON, jr., FbANCIS 

Li»inTK(«)T Lek, Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina — Wm. Hoopbk, Joseph Hbwes, John 
Pbnn. 

South Carolina — Edwabd Rutlbdgb, Thob. Hbtward, 
Junr., Thomas Lynch, Jtinr., Artiiub Middlbton. 

Georgia — Button Qwinnbtt, Lyman Hali, Qeo. 
Wai/ton. 
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THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union ietiDcen 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, Connecti- 
cut, Xeto York, 2feu) Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. 

Abticlb I. — The style of this Confederacy shall ba, 

" The United States of America." 

Art. II. — Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and 
rifrht, which is not by thiB Confederation expressly dele- 
gated to the United States in Congress assembled. 

Art. III. — The said States hereby severally enter into 
a tiriii league of friendship with each other, for their 
common defence, the security of their liberties, and their 
mutual and general welfare, binding themselves to assist 
cai-h other aguiuKt all force offered to, or attacks made 
uiKtn them, or any of them, on aecoant of religion, sov- 
creipnty, trade, or any other pretence whatever. 

.\i!T. IV, — The better to secure and perpetnate mntnal 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the dif- 
ferent States in this Union, the free inhabitants of each 
of Ihese States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
jiiKlice excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and 
imuiunities of free citisens in the neveral States; and the 
])eople of each State shall have free ingress and egnsa 
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to and from any olher Ktate, and shall enjo.y therein all 
the pririleges of trade and coninierre subject to the saiue 
duties, impositions, and restrirtions as the inhabitantH 
thereof respectively; provided that such restrictions shall 
not extend so far as to prevent the removal of pn>i>erty 
imported into any State to any other State of which the 
owner is an inhabitant ; provided also, that no imposition, 
duties, or restriction abaU l>e laid by any State on the 
property of the United Stales or either of them. If any 
person guilty of, or charged with, treason, felony, or 
other high misdemeanor in any State shall flee from jus- 
tice and be found iu any of the Cnited States, he shall, 
upon demand of the governor or executive power of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up and removed 
to the State having jurisdiction of his offence. Full faith 
and credit shall be given in each of these States to the 
records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the conrts and 
magistrates of every other State. 

AttT. v.— For the more convenient management of the 
general interests of the United States, delegates shall be 
annaalty appointed in such manner as the Legislature of 
each State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the tirst 
Monday in November, in every year, with a power re- 
served to each State to recall its delegates, or any of 
them, at any time within the year, and to send others 
in their stead for the remainder of the year. No State 
shall be represented in Congress by less than two, nor 
by more than seven members; and no person shall be 
capable of iwing a delegate for more than three years in 
any term of six years; nor shall any person, being a 
delegate, be capable of holding any office nnder the United 
States for which he, or another for his benefit, receives 
any salary, fees, or emolument of any kind. Each State 
shall maintain its own delegates in any meeting of the 
States and while they act as members of the Committee 
of the States, lu determining questions in the United 
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states in Congress assembled, each State Bball have one 
vote. Freedom of speech and debate In Congress shall 
not be impeached or qnestioned in an; court or place out 
of Congress ; and the members of Congress shall be pro- 
tected in their persons from arrests and imprisonment 
during the time of their going to and from, and at- 
tendance on. Congress, except for treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace. 

Abt. VI. — So State, without the consent of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, shall send any embassy 
to, or receive any embassy from, or enter into any con- 
ference, agreement, alliance, or treaty with any king, 
prince, or state; nor shall any person holding any office 
of profit or trust under the United States, or any of 
them, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title 
of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign 
state ; nor shall the United States, in Congress assembled, 
or any of them, grant any title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, 
confederation, or alliance whatever between them, with- 
out the consent of the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled, specifying accurately the purposes for which 
the same is to be entered into, and how long it shall 
continue. 

No State shall lay any imposts or duties which may 
interfere with any stipalations in treaties entered into 
by the United States, in Congress assembled, with any 
king, prince, or state, in pursuance of any treaties al- 
ready proposed by Congress to the courts of France 
and Spain. 

No vessel of war shall be kept up in time of peace by 
any State, except such number only as shall be deemed 
necessary by the United States, in Congress assembled, 
for the defence of socb State or its trade, nor shall any 
body of forces be kept up by any State in time of peace, 
except such numbra only aM, in tlie Jndgmrat of the 
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llDited States, in (^oDgrefw aHKembted, shall be deemed 
requisite to garrisoD the fort» necesflarj for the defence 
of snch State; but e^ery State shall always keep up a 
well-regnlated and disciplined militia, xDlDcieiitlT armed 
and accoutred, and shall provide and constantly hare 
ready for use iu public stores a due number of field- 
pieces and tents, and a proper quautily of arms, ani- 
tuunition, and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent 
of the Hnited States, in Congress assembled, unless such 
State be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have re- 
ceived certain advice of a resolution being formed by 
some nation of Indians to invade Ruch State, and the 
danger is so imminent as not to admit of a delay till 
the United Slates, in Congress assembled, can be con- 
sulted; nor shall any State grant commissions to any 
ships or vessels of war, nor letters of marqne or reprisal, 
except it be after a declaration of war by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, and then only against the 
kingdom or state, and the subjects thereof, against which 
war has been so declared, and tinder such regulations as 
shall be established by the United States, in Congress 
assembled, unless such State be infested by pirates, in 
which case vessels of war may be fitted out for that 
occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall continue, 
or until the United States, in Congress assembled, shall 
determine otherwise. 

Art, VII. — ^When land forces are raised by any State 
for the common defence, all offlcers of or under the rank 
nf Colonel shall be appointed by the Legislature of each 
State respectively by whom such forces shall be raised, 
or in such manner as such State shall direct, and all 
vacancies shall be filled up by the State which first 
made the appointment, 

Aar, VIIT. — All charges of war, and all other expensea 
that shall be incurred for the common defence, or i 
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eral welfare, and allowed by the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, Bball be defrayed ont of a common 
treasury, which shall be supplied by the several States 
in proportion to the value of all land within each State, 
granted to, or surveyed for, any person, as such land 
and the buildings and improvements thereon shall be 
estimated, according to such mode as the United States, 
in Congress assembled, shall, from time to time, direct 
and appoint. The taxes for paying that proportion shall 
be laid and levied by the authority and direction of the 
Legislatures of the several States, within the time agreed 
upon by the United States, in Congress assembled. 

Art, IX. — The United States, in Congress assembled, 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of de- 
termining on peace and war, except in the cases men- 
tioned in the sixth Article; of sending and receiving 
ambassadors; entering into treaties and alliances, pro- 
vided that no treaty of commerce shall be made, whereby 
the legislative power of the respective States shall be 
restrained from imposing such imposts and duties on 
foreigners as their own people are subjected to, or from 
prohibiting the exportation or importation of any species 
of goods or commodities whatever; of establishing mies 
for deciding, in all cases, what captures on land and 
water shall be legal, and in what manner prizes taken 
by land or naval forces in the service of the United 
States shall be divided or appropriated; of granting 
letters of marque and reprisal in times of peace; ap- 
pointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas; and establishing courts for 
receiving and determining finally appeals in all cases of 
captures; provided that no member of Congress shall be 
appointed a judge of any of the said courts. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall also 
bo Ihc last resort on appeal in all disputes and dif- 
furem-es now subsisting, or that hereafter may arise 
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between two or more States coDceming bonndary, jnrw- 
dirtion, op any other cause whatever; which antbority 
nhnll always be exepciBed in the mSDner foUowiDg: 
Wheiifver the legislative or executive authority, or law- 
ful agent of any State in controversy with another, Bhall 
present a petition to Congress, stating the matter in 
question, and praying for a hearing, notice thereof shall 
be given by order of Congress to the legislative or ex- 
ecutive authority of the other State in controversy, and 
a day assigned for the appearance of the parties by their 
lawful agents, who shall then be directed to appoint, by 
joint consent, commissioners or judges to constitute a 
court for hearing and determining the matter in ques- 
tion ; but if they cannot agree, Congress shall name three 
persons out of each of the United States, and from the 
list of such persons each party shall alternately strike 
out one, the petitioners beginning, until the number shall 
be reduced to thirteen; and from that number not less 
than seven nor more than nine names, as Congress shall 
direct, shall, in the presence of Congress, be drawn out 
by lot; and the persons whose names shall be so drawn, 
or any five of them, shall be commissioners or judges, to 
hear and finally determine the controversy, so always as 
a major part of the judges who shall hear the cause 
shall agree in the determination ; and if either party 
shall neglect to attend at the day appointed, without 
showing reasons which Congress shall judge sufficient, 
or being present, shall refuse to strike, the CiHigress 
shall proceed to nominate three persons out of each 
State, and the secretary of Congress shall strike in be- 
half of such party absent or refusing; and the judgment 
and sentence of the court, to be appointed in the man- 
ner before prescribed, shall be final and conclusive; and 
if any of the parties shall refuse to submit to the au- 
thority of such cnurl, or to appear or defend their claim 
or cause, the court shall uevertUeless proceed to 
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nounce sentence or judgment, which shall in like man- 
ner be final and decisive; the judgment or sentence and 
other proceedings being in either case transmitted lo 
Congress, and lodged among the acts of C'ongresfi for the 
security of the parties concerned; provided, that every 
cummiBsioner, before he Hits in judgment, shall take no 
oath, to be administered by one of tbe judges of the 
supreme or superior court of the State where the cause 
shall be tried, " well and truly to hear and determine 
the matter in questim, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, without favor, affection, or hope of reward." I*ro- 
vided, also, that no State shall be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil 
claimed under different grants of two or more States, 
whose jurisdictions, as they may respect such lands, and 
the States which passed such grants are adjusted, the 
said grants or either of them being at the same time 
claimed to have originated antecedent to such settlement 
of jurisdiction, shall, on the petition of either party to 
the Congress of the United States, be finally determined, 
as near as may be, in the same manner as is before 
prescril>ed for deciding disputes respecting territorial 
jurisdiction between different States. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, ehall also 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating 
the alloy and value of coin strucl: by their own authority, 
or by that of the respective States; fixing the standard 
of weights and measures throughout the United States; 
regulating the trade and managing all affairs with the 
Indians, not members of any of the States; provided 
that the It^islative right of any State, within its own 
limits, be not infringed or violated; establishing and 
regulating post-offices from one State to another, through- 
out all tlie United States, and exacting such postage on 
the )>a|iers passing through the same as may be reijuisite 
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to defray the exi)eDKe8 of Ibe said oBlee; appointlDg all 
ufficert) of the laud furcef iu the xerviee of the I'Dirttl 
Ktatefl, excepliiig regimeutal oflii-ere; apiminting all ihf 
offieera of the naval fur^-ei*, and conimisBiouing all ofBrer; 
whatever in the Kervii-e of the United f^tates; making 
rules for tbe government and regulation of the Baid land 
and iiaval forceii, and directing their operations. 

The I'nited Klates, iu CongresH assembled shall hare 
authority to apixiint a committee, to sit in the recess of 
I'cingreMi, to be denominated "A Committee of the 
Stales,'' and to i-»nKi»t of one del^ate from each State, 
and to uppuint such other committees and civil o&ii>ers 
as may lie iier-essury for managing the gmeral affairs of 
the T'nilcd StaU* under their directions; to appoint 
one of their niiiiiber to preside; provided that no person 
be allowed to serve in tbe office of president more than 
one year in any term of three years; to ascertain tbe 
iicceBsaiy Kunw of money to be raised for the service of 
the United States, and to appropriate and apply the 
Hamc for defraying the public ex[)ense8; to borrow money 
or emit bills on the credit of the United States, trans- 
mitting every half year to the respe<'tive States an ac- 
count of the sums of money so borrowed or emitted ; to 
build and e<niiii a navy; to agree upon the number of 
laud forces, and to iiuike reiinisitions from each State 
for its «|iiotu, iu proiH)rtion to the number of white in- 
habitauts iu such State, which re<]uisition shall be bind- 
ing; and thereupon the legislature of each State shall 
Appoint the regluiental officers, raise the men, and clothe, 
arm, and e<iuip them in a Boldier-Uke manner, at tbe 
expense of the Uuiled States; and the officers and men 
so clothed, armed, and e<]uipped shall march to the place 
appointed, tiiid wilhiii the time agreed on by the United 
SIjiIch, ill ('on;irPSK assciubled ; but if the United States, 
in (iiugn'MN asKciiihlcd, Hliall, on cnusideration of circuni- 
liiiiieM, judge pfojier that any State should not raise 
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men, or should raise a smaller nnmber than its qnota, 
and that any other State sboald raise a greater number 
uf men than the quota thereof, such extra number shall 
be raised, officered, clothed, armed, and equipped in the 
same manner as the quota of such State, nnless the 
Legislature of such State shall judge that such extra 
number can not be safely spared oat of the same, in 
which case they shall raise, officer, clothe, arm, and 
eqnip as many of such extra number as they judge can 
be safely siiiired, and the officers and men so clothed, 
armed, and equipped shall march to the place appointed, 
and within the time agreed on by the United States, in 
Congress assembled. 

The United States, in Congress assembled, shall never 
engage in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal 
in time of peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, 
nor coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, nor as- 
certain the sums and expenses necessary for the defence 
and welfare of the United States, or any of them, nor 
emit bills, nor borrow money on the credit of the United 
Stateb, nor appropriate money, nor agree ujion the num- 
ber of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the 
number of land or sea for(.«s to be raised, nor appoint 
a commander-in-chief of the army or navy, unless nin- 
States assent to the same, nor shall a question on any 
other point, except for adjourning from day to day, be 
determined, unless by the votes of a majority of the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have powir 
to adjourn to any time within the year, and to any placfl 
within the United States, so that no period of adjourn- 
ment be for a longer duration than the space of six 
months, and shall publish the journal of their proceed- 
ings monthly, except such parts thereof relating to 
treaties, alliances, or military operations as in their 
judgment requii-e secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
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delegates of eath State, on any question, shall be entered 
on the journal when it in desired by any del^ate; and 
the delegates of a State, or any of tbem, at his or their 
reqaest, shall be furnished with a transcript of the said 
journal except such parts as are above excepted, to lay 
before the Legislatures of the several States. 

Aet. X. — The committee of the States, or any nine of 
them, shall be authorized to execute, in the recess of 
Congress, such of the powers of Congress as the United 
States, in Congress assembled, by the consent of nine 
Btates, shall, from time to time, think eiiJedient to vest 
them with; provided that no power be delegated to the 
said Committee, for the exercise of which, by the Articles 
of Confederation, the voice of nine States in the Congress 
of the United States assembled is requisite. 

Abt. XI. — Canada, acceding to this Confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, ehall be 
admitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of this 
Union; but no other colony shall be admitted into the 
Bame, noless such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Abt. XII, — All bills of credit emitted, moneys bor- 
rowed, and debts contracted by or under the authority 
of Congress, before the assembling of the United States, 
in pursuance of the present Confederation, shall be 
deemed and considered as a charge against the United 
States, for payment and satisfaction whereof the said 
United States and the public faith are hereby solemnly 
pledged. 

Abt. XIII, — Every State shall abide by the determina- 
tions of the United States, in Congress assembled, on all 
questions which by this Confederation are submitted to 
them. And the Articles of this Confederation shall be 
inviolably observed by every State, and the Union shall 
lie [lerpetual ; nor shall any alteration at any time 
hereafter be made in any of them, unless snoh altera- 
tion be agreed to in a Congress of the United Sts 
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and be afterwards confirmed by the L^ialatnres of 
every State. 



And whereas it hath pleased the great Qovemor of 
the world to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we 
respectively represent in Congress to approve of, and to 
authorize us to ratify, the said Articles of Confederation 
and perpetual Union, know ye, that we, the undersigned 
del^ates, by virtue of the power and authority to us 
given for that purpose, do, by these presents, in the name 
and in behalf of our respective constituents, fully and 
entirely ratify and confirm each and every of the said 
Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union, and all 
and singular the matter and things therein contained. 
And we do farther solemnly plight and engage the faith 
of our respective constituents, that they shall abide by 
the determinations of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, on all questions which by the said Confedera- 
tion are submitted to them ; and that the Articles thereof 
shall be inviolably observed by the States we respectively 
represent, and that the Union shall be perpetual. . 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands in 
Congress. Done at Philadelphia in the State of 
Pennsylvania the ninth day of July in the year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
eight, and in the third year of the independence of 
America. 



On the part & behalf of the State of New Hamp$hire. 

JosiAB Babtlbtt, John Wbntwobth, Jdnr. 

August 8, 17T8. 
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On the part and behalf of the State of Ma»»achu»ettt Bay. 

John Hancock, Fbancib Dana, 

Sahubl Adams, Jaues Lovell, 

Elbbidgb Obrey, Sauubl Holtbn. 

On the part and behalf of the State of Rhode Island and 
Prov^ence Plantations. 

WiLUAu Ellbry, John Collins. 

Hbnby Maechant, 

On the part and behalf of the State of Couneotiout. 

BooBB Shbbman, Titus Eoshbb, 

Sauiiel Huntinoton, Andbbw Adahb. 

Oliteb Wolcott, 

On the part and behalf of the State of Neto York, 

Jas. Duanb, Wu. Dues, 

Fba. Lewis, Gouv. Mobbis. 

On the part and in behalf of the State of New Jersey, 
Novr. 26, 1778. 

Jno. Withbespoon, Nathl. Scuddeb. 

On the part and behalf of the State of Pennsylvania. 

HoBT. Mobbis, William Clinoan, 

Daniel Roberdbau, Joseph Reed, 22d Joly, 

Jona. Bayabd Suith, 1778. 

On the part & behalf of the State of Detoicore. 

Tho. M'Kean, Nicholas Van Dyeb. 

I^by. 12, 1779. 
John Dickinson, 

May 5th, 177y. 
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On the part and behalf of the State of Maryland. 

John Hanbon, Daniel Gabkoll, 

March 1, 1781. Mar. 1, 1781. 

On the part and hehalf of the State of Virginia. 

RicHABD Hbnry Lbs, Jno. HAsriD, 

John Banister, Francis Liohtfoot Lob. 

Thomas Adams, 

On the part and behalf of the State of No. Carolina. 

John Pbnn, July 2l8t, 1778. Jno. Wiluaus. 

Corns. Harnett, 

On the part & behalf of the State of South Corolma. 

Henrt Laurens, Richd. Hutbon, 

William Henry Drayton, Thos, Hayward, Jokr. 
Jno. Mathbwb, 

On the part d behalf of tft« State of Georgia. 

Jno. Walton, 24th Jaly, Edwd. Langworthy, 

1778. 
Edwd. Telfair, 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Wb, the people of the United States, in order to tana 
a more perfect nolon, establieh justice, iosare domestio 
tranquillity, provide for the commoD defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to onrselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 



All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall oousist 
of a Senate and House of Bepresentativee. 

SHCriON II. 

The House of Bepresentatives shall be oompoeed of 
members chosen every Becond year by the people of the 
several States, and the electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have 
attained the a{;e of twenty-flve years, and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which 
shall be det^mined by adding to the whole namber of 
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free persons, iDcIuding tboBe bonnd to service for a term 
of years, aod excladiog Indians not taxed, three fifths 
of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every sub- 
sequent term of ten years, in snch manner as they shall 
by law direct. The number of Representatives shall not 
exceed one for every thirty thousand, bnt each State 
shall bare at least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three, Masgachugetta eight, 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, Xew York six, Ifew Jersey four, Pennsylvania 
eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, Virginia ten, North 
Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

Whoi vacancies happen in the representation from any 
State, the exeoutive authority thereof shall issne writs 
of election to fill such vacancies. 

The HoQse of Bepresentatires shall choose their 
Speaker and other ot&oers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 

SBCnON IIL 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature 
thereof, for six years; and each Senator shall have one 
vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in con- 
sequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the 
Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the ex- 
piration of the second year; of the second class, at the 
expiration of the fourth year, and of the third class, at 
the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
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resignatiOD or otherwise daring the receso of the legis- 
lature of any State, the executive thereof may make 
temporary appointmeDts uDtil the next meeting of the 
legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

No perxoD nhall lie a Senator who ehall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty yearx, and been nine years 
a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall 
be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be Pi^si- 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote, luiless they 
be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other ofBcers, and also 
a President pro tempore in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. UTien sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the 
United States is tried, the ('hief Justice shall preside: 
and no person shall be convicted without the concurrence 
of two thirds of the members prei*ent. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disfinalificatloD 
to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust, or profit 
under the United States; but the party convicted shall, 
nevertheless, be liable and subject to indictment, trial^ 
judgment, and paoishment, according to law. m 

SECTION IV. " 

The times, places, and manner of holding eleotiona for 
Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 
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The CoDgress Bhall assemble at least once in every 
year, and each meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day. 



Each house shall be the jndge of the elections, retnme, 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quoram to do bneiness; bnt a 
smaller number may adjonm from day to day, and may 
be authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers, in snch manner, and under such penalties, as each 
house may provide. 

Each hoQse may determine the rules of its proceeding, 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and with the 
concurrence of two thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts 
as may in their judgment require secrecy, and the yeas 
and nays of the members of either house on any question 
shall, at the desire of one fifth of those present, be 
entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which 
the two houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION vt. 

The Senators and Representatives shall receive a ebm- 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law and 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. They 
shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and breach of 
the peace, be privileged from arrest during their at- 
tendance at the session of their respective houses, and 
in going to and returning from the same; and for any 
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Hpeech or debate Id either boase they shall not be qnes- 
tioned in aor other place. 

Xo t4enator or RepresentatiTe shall, daring the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office 
nnder the authority of the Cnited States, which shall 
have been created, or the emotiimeuts whereof eha!! have 
been increased during Kuch time; aud no person holding 
any office under the TTnited States shall be a member of 
either honae during his eoDtinnance in office. 

8BCTION VII. 



All bills for raieing revenue shall originate in the 
House of Rejiresentatives; but the Senate may propose 
or concur with amendmeuts as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have parsed the House of Repre- 
HentativPK aud the Senate shall, before it become a law, 
be presented to the President of the United States; if be 
approve he nhall sign it, but if not he shall return it, 
with his objections, to that house in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on 
their journal and proceed to reconsider it. If after such 
rccooKideration two thirds of that house shall agree to 
pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, 
to the other house, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
Nidered, and if approved by two thirds of that house it 
nlmll become a law. But in alt such cases the votes of 
both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, aud 
till! names of the persons vofing for and against the bill 
kIuiII be entered on the journal of each house respectively. 
If any bill shall not be returned by the President within 
ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 
presented to him, the same shall be a law, in like man- 
ner IIS if he bad signed it, unless the Congress by their 
adjournuient prevent its return, in which case it ahali 
not be a lew. 
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Every order, resolution, or vote to which the coacnr- 
rence of the Senate and Honse of Representatives may 
be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) Bhall 
be presented to the President of the United States; and 
before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by 
him, or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by 
two thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the 
case of a bill. 

SECTION Tin. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
for the common defence and general welfare of the United 
States; bat all duties, imposts, and excises shall be ani- 
form throughout the United States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures ; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States; 

To establish post-offlces and post-roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts by 
securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discov- 
eries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas and offences against the law of nations; 
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To declare war, grani letters of mar<)iie and reprisal, 
aod make rules concerning capttireH on land and water; 

To rai»e and support arniieB, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term than ^^M 
years; ^| 

To provide and maintain a na?;; ^H 

To make rules for the government and regalation of 
the land and naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invaaioDB ; 

To provide for organizing, arming, aod diKcipIining 
the militia, and for governing xui-h part of them as may 
be employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
to the Htates respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exerci»e exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not es<'eeding ten miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance 
of Congress, become the seat of the fiovernment of the 
United States, and to ejKercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the oonHent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings; and 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execntion the foregoing powers, and 
all other powers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any departmen' 
ofHcer thereof. 



SECTION IX. 



D^r 



The migration or Iniiwrtatiou of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit 
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one thonsand eight hundred and eight, bat a tax or datj 
may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
doUare for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended, anless when io cases of rebellion or in- 
rasion the public safet; may re«]nire it. 

No bill of attainder or ex poat facto law shall be 



No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in proportion to the censns or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articlea exported from 
any State. 

No preference ehall be given by any regalation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of 
another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a regu- 
lar statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published from time 
to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States; and no i>erBon holding any office of profit or 
trust under them shall, without the consent of the Con- 
gress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, 
of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign 
State. 



No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any bill 
of attainder, ex post facto law, or law iro|>airing the 
obtigati<m of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 
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No Htate shall, without the ooQaent of CoDgrem, lay 
aoy imposts or duties on imports or eiports, except what 
may be absolutely neresBary for executing itB inspection 
laws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be fur 
the use of the Treasury of the United States; aud all 
Kuch laws shall be subject to the rerieion and control of 
the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with an- 
other State or with a foreign power, or engage in war, 
unless actually invaded or io sucb imminoit danger aa 
will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE II. 



The exeontive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his oflBce 
during the term of four years, uud together with the 
^'ice-I'resident, chosen for the same term, be eleoted as 
follows : 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner aa the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal 
to the whole namber of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled iu the Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or i^rson holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 

[The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot (or two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same Htate with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the ]iersons voted for, 
and of the number of votes foi- csn-h: wliieh list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit ti^ealed to the aeat 
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of goTernmeot of the United States, directed to tlie 
President of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
Rhall, in the presence of the Senate and Honse of Bepre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the greatest nnmher 
of votes shall be the President, if snch nnmber be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; and 
if there be more than one who have snch majority, and 
have an equal nnmber of votes, then the Honse of Repre- 
fxmtutives shall immediately (choose by ballot one of them 
for President; and if no person have a majority, thai 
from the five highest on the list the said Honse shall in 
like manner choose the President. But in choosing the 
President the votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote; a quorum for 
this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States 
shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice of the President, the person having the greatest 
number of voles of the electors shall be the Vice- 
President. But if there should remain two or more who 
have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by 
ballot the Vice-I'resident.] ' 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the 
electors and the day on which they shall give tbeir votes, 
which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

No person except a natural-bom citizen, or a citizen 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of this 
<'onstitution, shall be eligible to the office of President; 
neither shall any person be eligible to that oCBce who 
shall not have attained to the age of thirty-flve years, 
and been fourteen years a resident within the United 
States. 

' This clause of the Constitution has been amended. S«e 
twelfth article of the amendments. 
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Id case of the remOTal of the Presidoit from office, or 
of his death, rcsignatioD, or JDabilit; to dischai^ the 
poiren and duties of the said office, the same shall de- 
Tolre OD the Vice-President, and the Coagress ma; hj 
lav provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what ofHoer shall then act as President, and 
BDcb officer shall act accordingly until the disability be 
removed or a President shall be elected. 

"Hie President shall, at stated times, receive for his serv- 
ices a compensation, vbich shall neither be increased nor 
diminished daring the period for which be may have been 
elected, and he shall not receive within that period any 
other emolument from the United States or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office be shall 
take tbe following oath or affirmation: 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfnlly 
execute tbe office of President of tbe United States, and 
will to the best of my ability preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitntion of the United States." 



The President Bhall be Commander-in-cbief of the 
Army and Xavy of tbe United States, and of the militia 
of the several States when called into the actual service 
(if the United States; he may recjuire tbe opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive 
departmentB, upon auy subject relating to tlie duties of 
their respective olTicefi, and he shall have power to grant 
reprieves and pardons for offences against the United 
States, except in cases of imi>earhment. 

lie shall have power, bv and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds 
of the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, 
and, by and with tbe advice and consent of the Senate, 
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Bhall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
offloers of the United States, whose appointments arc 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
established b; law; but the Congress may by law vest 
the appointment of such inferior officers, as they think 
proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 

The President shall bare power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by 
granting commissions which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

SECTION IIL 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress in- 
formation of the state of tbe Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 
sary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both bouses, or either of them, and in case of 
disagreement between them with respect to the time of 
adjournment, be may adjonm tbem to such time as he 
Rhall think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall commiBsion all the 
officers of the United States. 

SECTION IV. 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offlcers of 
the United States shall be removed from office on im- 
peachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE III. 

SECTION t. 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
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Sn one Rnpreme Court, and in sacb inferior ooarts »% the 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establiah. 
Tbe jodges, both of the snpremc and inferior oonrts, shall 
hold their officer ditriD^ good behavior and shall, at 
stated times, re(*ive for their services a compensation 
whieh shall not be diminiBhed dnring their oontinouee 



Tbe judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitnlion, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which sbail be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other pnblic ministers, and eonsnls; to all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies 
between two or more States; between a State and citi- 
zens of another State ; between citizens of different 
States ; between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State, 
or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or 
subjects. 

In all cases afifecting ambassadors, other pnblic minis- 
ters and consuls, and those in which a State shall be a 
party, the Supreme Court shall have original jurisdiction. 
In all the other cases before mentioned the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law 
and fact, with such exceptions and uuder such regn- 
lations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
shall be by jnry; and such trial shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been committed; 
but when not committed within any State, the trial 
shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by 
law have directed. 
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SECTION III. 

Treason against the United States shall consist onlj in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be fon- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture except during the life of 
the person attainted. 

ARTICLE IV. 



Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to tbe 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by general laws 
prescribe the manner in which aocfa acts, records, and 
proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 



The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of tbe executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
cliiini of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due. 
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SRCTION lit. 

New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Cnion; but no new State shall be Tonued or erected 
within fbe jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State 
be formed bv the junt-tion of two or more States or parts 
of States, withont the consent of the legislatnres of the 
States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The ("ongresR nhall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rnles and regulations respecting the territory 
or other property l>eIonging to the United States; and 
nothing in thin Constitution shall be so construed as 
to prejudice any claims of the United States or of any 
particular State. 

SBCTION IV. 

The United States shall guarantee to every State in 
this Union a republican form of government, and shall 
protect each of them against invasion, and on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legisla- 
ture flonnot be convened), against domestic violence 

ARTICLE V. 



The Congress, whenever two thirds of both houses shalt 
deem it necessary, shall propone amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two thirdu of the several States, shall call a convention 
for pro|Kifling amendments, wbich in either case shall be 
Talid to all intents and purposes as part of this Consti- 
tution, when ratified by the legislatures of three fonrths 
of the several States, or by conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Oongress. provided that no amend- 
ments which may be made prior to the year one thou- 
sand eight hondred and eight shall in any manner i 
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the first and fourth clansea in the ninth section of the 
flret article; and that no State, without its consent, shall 
be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All debts contracted and engagements entered into, be- 
fore the adoption of this GoostitDtion, shall be as valid 
agaiuBt the United States under this Constitatioa as 
under the confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treat- 
ies made, or which shall be made, under the anthorit; 
of the United States, shall be the Hupreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State legislatures, and 
all executive and judicial officers both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath 
or affirmation to support this Constitntion ; but do relig- 
ious test shall ever be required as a qnaliflcation to any 
office or pnblio trust under the United States. 

ARTICLE Vn. 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this ConstitutioD 
between the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-seven, and of the independence of the 
United States of America the twelfth. In witness 
whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 
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Oeorge Washington, President, and Deputy from Vm- 

GINIA. 

Nkw Hampshibb — JohD Laogdon, Kicbolas Oilman. 

Mabsachusetts — Nathaniel Gorham. RnfuB King. 

CoNNKCTicoT — William Sainael JohnsoD, Roger Sherman. 

New York — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jebsey — William Liviogfiton, David Brearly, Wil- 
liam PatersoD, Jonathan Dayton. 

PuNNSYLVANiA — BeDJumin Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morrin, George Clymer, Thomas FitzsimonSt 
Jared Ingersoli, JanieB Wilson, Gonvernenr Morris. 

Delaware — George Read, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John 
Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

Mabylani) — James McHenry, Daniel of St. Thomas 
Jenifer, Daniel Carroll, 

ViEQiNiA — John Blair. James Madison, Jr. 

NoHTH Cabolina — William Blount, Richard Pobba 
Spaight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Gabolina — John Rutledge, Oharles Cotesworth 
Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 

Obobgia — William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretat 



AMENDMENTS 
ARTICLE I. 



1 



Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 



ARTICLE IF. 
I A well-regulated militia being necessary to the seoi 
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of a free State, tbe rigbt of the people to keep and bear 
arms Bball not be infringed. 

ARTICLE III. 

No soldier ahalt, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of tbe owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The rigbt of the people to be secnre in their persons, 
hoiiaes, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
aiia seizures, shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported by oatb or af- 
flrniation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the person or things to be seized. 

ARTICLE V. 

Xo person shall be held to answer for a capital ot 
ofhcrwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
iiidit-fnient of a grand jury, except in cases arising in 
iIk' liiiid or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
sciviie in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
]ii-i's()U be subject for the same offence to be twice put 
hi jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in 
■Any {'riminnl case to be a witness against himself, nor 
Ik- deprived of life, liberty, or property, withoat due 
]ii-oi-esa of law; nor shall private property be taken for 
]iiililic use without just compensation. 

ARTICLE VI. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
have been committed, which district shall have been pre- 
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Tionaly ascertained by law, and to l>e informed of tlie 
natnre and cauxe of the accusation; to be coQfroated 
with the witneaseH against him; to have compnlsor; 
veun for obtaining witnesseH in bis favor, aod to 
the asBistance uf coanuel for his defence. 



ARTICLE VI r. 



rm^ 

'^^^H 



Id suItH at common law, where the valne in control 
shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jnry 
shall be preBerved, and no fart tried by a jury shall 
be othcrwiBC re-examined in any conrt of the tToited 
Rtates, than according to the rnles of the common laij^l 



ARTICLE VIII. ^H 

ExeesBive hail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
fmpoHCd, nor cruel and unusual puniebments indicted. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The enomeration In the Constitution of certain rigbtB 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 



The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, arej^H 
served to the States respectively or to the people. H^f 

ARTICLE XL ^^ 



The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States 
by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects 
of any foreign State. 
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ARTICLE XII. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States and 
vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, one of 
whom, at least, shall not he an inhabitant of the eame 
State with themselves; they shall name io their ballots the 
person voted for as President, nnd in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as Vioe-President, and they shall make 
distinct liBts of all persons voted for as President and of 
all perBons voted for as Vice-President, and of the auniber 
of votes for each; which lists they shall sign and certify, 
and transmit sealed to the seat of the government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. 
The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the rer- 
tiltcates and the votes shall then be counted. The person 
having the greatest number of I'otes for President shall 
be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall 
chiiose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President the votes shall be taken by States, 
the i-epresentation from each State having one vote; a 
cinorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or mem- 
bers from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the House 
of Representatives shall not choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before 
the fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the 
deafh or other constitutional disability of the President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if such num- 
ber be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
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pmnrMt : and if iu> perano Iutc a sujoritr, dm from tte 
two hifihMrt annben oo the list die :!*au» shall chooee 
tb« Vi««-Pr«itiilent: a qaoram for die porpase shall eaa- 
ramt nf two rhinlH of the whole Dumber of delators, and 
a majorir; of the vhole nnmber shall be necewary m a 
HifM)^. Bot no penoo constitntioaall? ineligible to the 
oAW nf Preaidait aball be eUfible to that at Vice- 
TrtuMtat nt the Cnited States. 

ABTICLESirL 

flKmO!* 1. Xeitber ulanry nor inTohmtarT' se i i ltu de. 
tftff^ fM a pTminhmeot for crime whereof the part? shall 
hsm hum dnij f-tmrii-red, shall exist withio the Cnited 
Htnfn fir anj pla<^ fmbject to their jnrUdlrtioa. 

Hr/-TUys 2. <'fmgmui shall hare power to enforce this 
arti'^le tfj appropriate legislation. 

ABTICLE XrV. 

HrATifus i. All penons bom or naturalised in the 
i'nitftl Htfltwi, and unhject to the jorisdictiOD thereof, 
Brf. 'iliwrw of th« United Htates and of the State wherein 
thpy rwiidfl. N*» Htafe dhall make or enforce any law 
wtii<"h Mhir)) »liridf(f' thB pririlegett or immnnities of citi- 
xcfiK nf Hif. V.niUul HlflleH; nor shall any Btate deprive 
ntiy fK'fK'in of Mffi, lilWTfj, or property, vitboat dne pro- 
H-HH ttt iuw; nor (I'liy (o any person within its jnnsdictioD 
lhf< wfiml frr'trftclifin of the lawn. 

Mf!'n'i»i 2. Il*tj»n:w-ntntive8 shall be apportioned 
niiiiiiiK dp*' wcfriil Hfiiten according to their respective 
rrrirtrlM'rx, 'orifitiriK fix; wliole number of persons in eadi 
Mlirif, cc'IikIIiik Iridlfinx not taxed. But when the right 
III viih- III (iri,y Hi'clliin for tlie rhoice of electors for 
rri'Mlili'fil iifid VJrc-Pri'KldRnf of the United States, Eep- 
ci'MiiiliiMvi'R In (^infcrniiH, tlic executive and judicial ofBcers 
iif n HIhIh, nr llui members of the legislatnre thereof, ia 
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denied to any of the male inhabitants of sach State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, or in any way abridged, except for participation 
in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of snch male citiz«iB shall bear to the whole 
nnmber of male citizens twenty-one years of age in BDch 
State. 

Section 3. No person shall be a Senator or Represen- 
tative in Congress, or elector of President and Vice- 
President, or bold any office, ciril or military, under the 
United States or under any State, who, baring previonsly 
taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of 
the United States, or as a memlier of any State legisla- 
ture, or as an execntive or judicial officer of any State, 
to snpport the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 
But Congress may, by a rote of two thirds of each 
house, remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the 
United States, authorized by law, including debts in- 
curred for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be 
questioned. But neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; 
hut ail such debts, obligations, and claims shall be held 
illegal and void. 

Section 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of this article. 

ARTICLE XV. 
Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States 
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to Tote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on accoDot of race, color, or 
previoaft condition of serritade. 

Kection 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate l^islation. 
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JEFFERSON'S OPINION ON THE CONSTITUTION- 
ALITY OF A NATIONAL BANK 



I CONSIDER the foundation of the ConstitDtion as laid 
oa this ground : That " all powers not delegated to the 
United States, by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the ^ates or to the people." 
(Xllth amendment.) To take a single step beyond the 
boundaries thus specially drawn around the powers of 
Congress, is to take possession of a boundless field of 
power, no longer susceptible of any definition. 

The incorporation of a bank, and tbe powers assnined 
by this bill, have not, in my opinion, been delegated to 
the United States, by the Constitution. 

1. They are not among the powers specially enumer- 
ated : for these are : 1st. A power to lay taxes for the 
purpose of paying the debts of the United States; but 
no debt is paid by this bill nor any tax laid. Were it 
a bill to raise money, its origination in the Senate would 
condemn it by the Constitution. 

2. "To borrow money." But this bill neither borrows 
money nor insures the borrowing it. . . . 

.3. To " regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among tbe States, and with the Indian tribes." To erect 
a bank, and to regulate commerce, are very different 
acts. He who erects a bank, creates a subject of com- 
merce in its bills; so does he who makes a bushel of 
wheat, or digs a dollar out of the mines; yet neither of 
these persons regulates commerce thereby. . . . 
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If. Nor are ther withiii eJtber of th« general phrases, 
whicb are tbe two following: 

1. To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of 
the United States, that in to say, " to la; taxes for the 
purpote of providing for the general welfare." For the lay- 
iag of taxes is tbe jtoiccr. and the general welfare tbe 
purpose for whicb tbe jiower is to be exercised. They 
are not to lay taxes ad libitum for antf purpose thejf 
please; but only to pay the debts or provide for the 
icelfare of lh<: Union. In like manner they are not to 
do anything they please to provide for tbe general wel- 
fare, bnt only to lay taxes for that purpose. To con- 
sider the latter phrase, not as desiribiug tbe purpose of 
the first, but ae giving a distinct and independent power 
to do any art they please, which might be for the good 
of tbe tTnion, would render all the preceding and sub- 
sequent enumerations of power completely U!<eless. 

It would reduce the whole inetrumeot to a single 
phrase, that of instituting a Congress with power to do 
whatever would be for the good of the United States; 
and, as they would be the sole judges of tbe good or evil, it 
would be also a power to do whatever evil tbey please 

2. Tbe second general phrase is " to make all laws 
necessary and profwr for carrying into execution the 
enumerated powers." But they can all be carried into 
execution without a bank. A bank therefore is not neces- 
tary, and coniaequently not authorized by this phrase. 

It has l)een urged that a bank will give great facility 
or convenience in the collection of taxes. Buppo.se this 
were true: yet the Constitution allows only the means 
which are " neccusary," not those which are merely ■' con- 
venient" for effecting tbe enumerated powers. If snch 
a latitude of construction be allowed to this phrase as 
to give any non -enumerated power, it will go to every 
one, for there is not one whirh ingenuity may not tor- 
ture Into u convenience iu some instance or otAet>J 
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someone of so long a list of enamerated powers. It 
would swallow up atl the delegated powersj and reduce 
the whole to one power, as before observed. Therefore it 
was that the Constitution restrained them to the neces- 
sary means, that is to say, to those means without whidi 
the grant of power would be nugatory. 
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Tub Secretary of the Treaetiry having perused withfl 
tentiuu the papers i^ontaiaiug the opinions of the E 
tary of State and Attorney-General, concerning the 
coDstttiitionality of the bill establishing a National Bank, 
profeedH, according to the order of the President, to 
Rnbmit the reasons which have induced him to entertain 
B different opinion. . . . 

In entering opon the argument, it ought to be pre- 
mised that the objections of the Secretary of State and 
Attorney -General are founded on a general denial of the 
authority of the United States to erect corporations. 
The latter, indeed, espressly admits, that if there be 
anything in the bill which is not warranted by the 
Conatitufion, it is the clause of incorporation. 

Now it appears to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
this general principle is inherent in the very definition 
of government, and essential to every step of progress 
to be made by the United States, namely: That every 
power vested in a goverument is in its nature sovereign, 
and iucludeH, by force of the temi, a right to employ all 
the means requisite and fairly applicable to the attain- 
ment of the cnd>t of such power, and which are not pre- 
cluded by restrictions and exceptions specified in the 
GouHtitution, or not immoral, or not contrary to the 
essential ends of political society. 
318 
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This principle, in its applicatioD to government in gen- 
eral, wonld be admitted ae an axiom ; and it will be 
incumbent upon those who may incline to deny it, to 
prove a distinction, and to »how that a mle which, in 
the general system of things, is essential to the pre- 
servation of the social order, is inapplicable to the United 
States. 

The circnmstaoce that the powers of sovereignty are 
in this conntry divided between the National and State 
governments, does not afford the distinction reqnired. 
It does not follow from this, that each of the portion of 
potrcrs delegated to the one or to the other, is not sov- 
ereign with regard to its proper objects. It will only 
follow from it, that each bae sovereign power as to certain 
things, and not as to other things. To deny that the 
Government of the United States has sovereign power, 
as to its declared purposes and tmsts, because its power 
does not extend to all cases, would be equally to deny 
that the State goTemments have sovereign power id any 
case, becaiise their power does not extend to every case. 
The tenth section of the first article of the Constitution 
exhibits a long list of va-y important things which they 
may not do. And thus the United States would furnish 
the singular spectacle of a political society without 
sovereignty, or of a people governed, without government. 

If it wonld be necessary to bring proof to a proposition 
BO clear, as that which affirms that the powers of the 
Federal fiovernment, as to its objects, were sovereign, 
there is a clause of its Constitution which wonld be de- 
cisive. It iti that which declares that the CoDstitntioo, 
and the laws of the United States made in parsuance of 
it. and all treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority, shall be the supreme law of the land. 
The iK)wer which can create the supreme Jaw of the land 
in an;/ cane, is doubtless sovereign as to such case. 
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The first of rhese arfruments [that in, against tlie power 
of the Federal GovernnieDt to erect corporations] is. 
that the foundation of tb« CoORtitutioti is laid on this 
ground: "That all powers vol delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to it by the 
States, are reserved for the Htates, or to the people." 
Whence it is meant to be inferred, that Congress can 
in no case exercise any power not included in tho.se not 
enumerated in the Tonstitution. And it is affirmed, that 
the power of erecting a corporation is not included in 
any of the ennmerated powers. 

The main proposition here laid down, in its true sig- 
uiflcatioo is not to be questioned. It is nothing more 
than a consequence of this republican maxim, that all 
government Is a delegation of power. But how mmh 
is delegated in each case, is a question of fact, to be 
made out by fair reasoning and construction, upon the 
particular provisions of the Constitution, taking as 
guides the general principles and general ends of 
governments. 

It is not denied that there are implkd as well as 
express powers, and that the former are as effectnally 
delegated as the latter. And for the sake of accuracy 
it shall be mentioned, that there is another class of 
powers, which may be properly denominated resulthifi 
powers. It will not be doubted, that if the United States 
should make a conquest of any of the territories of its 
neighbors, they would possess sovereign jurisdiction over 
the conquered territory. This would be rather a result, 
from the whole mass of the powers of the government, 
and from the nattire of political society, than a con- 
sequence of either of the powers specially enumerated. 

But be this as it may, it furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion of the general doctrine contended for; it shows an 
extensive case, in which n power of erecting corporations 
is either implied in, or would result from, some < 
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of the powers vested in the Kational Government. The 
jurisdiction acquired over such conqucreil rouutry would 
certainly be comijefent to any species of legixlaliou. 



To this mode of reasoning respecting the right of em- 
ploying all the means requisite to the execution of the 
specified powers of the Government, it is objet-ted, that 
none but necessary and proper means are to be em- 
ployed; and the Secretary of State maintains, that no 
means are to be considered as necessary but those with- 
out which the grant of the power would be nugatory. 
Nay, so far does he go in his restrictive interpretation 
of the irorrf, as even to make the case of necessity which 
shall warrant the constitutional exercise of the power 
to depend on casual and temporary circumstances; an 
idea which alone refutes the construction. Tbe expedi- 
ency of exercising a particular power, at a particular 
time, must, indeed, depend on circumstances; but the 
constitutional right of exercising it must be uniform and 
invariable, the same to-day as to-morrow. 



It is essential to tbe being of the National Qovernment, 
that so erroneous n conception of the meaning of the 
word necessary should be exploded- 
It is certain that neither the grammatical nor popular 
sense of the term requires that construction. Accord- 
ing to bitth, necessary often means no more than needful, 
requisite, incidental, useful, or oondticive to. It is a 
c(mimon mode of expression to say, that it is necessary 
for a government or a person to do this or that thing, 
when nothing more is intended or understood, than that 
ihe interests of tbe government or person require, or 
will be promoted by, the doing of this or that thing. 
The imagination can be at no loss for exemplifications 
of the use of the word in this sense. And it is the true 
one in whici) it is to be understood as used in the Con- 
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atitvtioii. The whole turn of the clause eontaioing it 
indicates, that it wa« the intent of the ConventioD, bv 
that clanse, to give a liberal latitude to the exercise of 
the specified powers. The expressions have i»eculiar com- 
preheosiveness. They are " to make all laws necessary 
and proper for carrying into erecwtion the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Uovcmmtnt of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof." 

Tu understand the word as the Secretary of State does, 
would be to depart from its obvious and [wpular sense, 
and to give it a restrictive operation, an idea never be- 
fore entertained. It would be to give it the same force 
us if the word absolutely or indispcnsahly had been 
prefixed to it. 

Such a construction would beget endless uncertainty 
and embarrafsment. The case inuBt be palpable and 
extreme, in which it could be pronounced, with certainty, 
that a measure was absolutely necessary, or one, without 
which, the exercise of a given power would be nugatory. 
There are few measures of any government whicli would 
stand so severe a test. To insist upon it, would be to 
make the criterion of the exercise of any implied power, 
a case of extreme necessity; which is rather a rule to 
justify the overleaping of the l)oimds of constitutional 
authority, than to govern the ordinary exercise of it. 



I 



This restrictive interpretation of the word n€ces6ar}f 
in also contrary to this sound maxim of construction; 
namely, that the powers contained in a constitution of 
government, especially those which concern the general ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a country, its finances, trade, 
defence, etc., onght to be construed liberally in advance- 
ment of the public good. This rule does not depend on 
the particular form of a government, or on the particular 
demarcation of the boundaries of its powers, but on the 
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nature and object of goTeniinettt itself. The meana by 
which national exigeocieB are to be provided for, na- 
tional incouTenieDcee obviated, national prosperity pro- 
moted, are of such infinite variety, extent, and complexity, 
that there must of necessity be great latitude of discretion 
in the selection and application of those means. Hence, 
consequently, the necessity and propriety of exercising 
the authorities intrusted to a government on priooiples 
of liberal construction. 



But while on the one hand the construction of the 
Secretary of State is deemed ioadmissible, it will not 
be contended, on the other, that the clause in question 
gives any new or independent power. But it gives an 
explicit sanction to the doctrine of implied powers, and 
18 equivalent to an admission of the proposition that 
the Oovemment, as to its specified powers and ohjects, 
has plenary and sovereign anthority, in some cases 
paramount to the States; io others, co-ordinate with it. 
For such is the plain import of the declaration, that it 
may pass all laws necessary and proper to carry into 
execution those powers. 

It is no valid objection to the doctrine to say, that it 
is calculated to extend the power of the Government 
throughout the entire sphere of State legislation. The 
same thing has been said, and may be said, with regard 
to every exercise of power by implication or conatrtiction. 

The moment the literal meaning is departed from, there 
is a chance of error and abuse. And yet an adherence 
to the letter of its powers would at once arrest the 
motions of government. It is not only agreed, on all 
hands, that the exercise of conatrnctive powers is in- 
dispensable, but every act which has been passed, is 
more or less an exemplification of it. . . . 

The truth is, that the difficulties on this point are 
inherent in the natnre of the Federal Constitution ; they 
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rfwnlt iof^ilablr from a dinsimi of the le^laiire power. 
The e<jD»«qn«n(-e of this diri»imi is. that iben vill be 
mneii clearlv witbia tbe power of the National Goron- 
loent; utber», riearlr withont ita power*: and a third 
Ham, vbirfa will leave room for rootroTei«; and dif- 
ference of opiDioD, and cmiceming wluch a rvasMiable 
latitade of judgment mivt be allowed. 

Bat the doctrioe which is cooteoded for is not charge- 
able with the c<HiseqDences impated to it. It doe» not 
affirm that the National Oovemment is sorereign in all 
resfiects, bot that it is sorereign to a certain extent; 
that Im, to tlie extent of the objects of its specified powers. 

It learen, therefore, a criterion of what Is constito- 
tional, and of what is not so. This criterioo is the 
end, to which the measare relates as a mean. If tbe 
end be clearl; comprebended within any of the specified 
Ifowers, and if the measure have an obrions relation to 
that end, and is not forbidden by any particnlar prori- 
sion of the ('onstitntion, it may safely be deemed to come 
within (he i-ompasH of the national anthority. There is 
uIho this furltier criterion, which may materially assist 
tin; (htclHidii : DoeH the proposed measare abridge a pre- 
(fXiMting rJKht of any Hfate or of any individual? If it 
d'Mw not, Oierc Ik u Ktrong presumption in fsror of its 
consfitulionulity, and slighter relations to any declared 
olijr«rt of the (Jonstitution may be permitted to tnm the 
Htsulc 



ft is {trfwamcd to have been satisfactorily shown in 
Ihe course of Ihe jireceding observations: 

1, That the power of the government, as to tbe ob- 
jects inlrnstcd to its management, is, in its nature^ 
Hovfirnigii. 

li. Tlnit the right of erecting corporations is one in- 
Ii(*rr'iit In, and inHoparable from, the idea of sovereign 
IMJWur. 
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3. Tbat the position, that the Government of the 
United States can exercise no power, bnt such as is dele- 
gated to it by its Constitntioo, does not militate against 
this principle. 

4. That the word necessary, in the general clanse, 
can have no restrictive operation derogating from the 
force of this principle ; indeed, that the degree in which 
a measure is or is not necessary, cannot be a test of 
constitutional right, but of expediency only. 

5. That the power to erect corporations is not to be 
considered as an independent or substantive power, but 
as an incidental and atiieiliary one, and was therefore 
more properly left to implication, than expressly granted. 

6. That the principle in question does not extend tbe 
power of the government beyond the prescribed limits, 
because it only affirms a power to incorporate for pur- 
poses within the sphere of the specified powers. 

And lastly, that the right to exercise such a power in 
certain cases is unequivocally granted in the most posi- 
tive and comprehensive terms. To all which it only re- 
mains to be added, that such a power has actually been 
exercised in two very eminent instances; namely, in the 
erection of two governments; one northwest of the River 
Oliio, and the other southwest — the last independent of 
any antecedent compact. And these result in a full and 
complete demonstration, that the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney -General are mistaken when they deny gen- 
erally the power of the National Qovernment to erect 
corporations. 
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Thb Hoase according to the standing order of ^ 
da_y, resolved itself into a committee of the whole oo 
the state of the commoawealth. Mr. Caldvell in the chair, 
and after some time Kpent therein, the Speaker resumed 
the chair, and Mr. Caldwell re[>orted that the committee 
bad, according to order, had under consideratioo the 
Governor's address, and had cotne to the following reso- 
lations tiicreapon, which he delivered in at the clerk's 
table, where they were twice read and agreed to by the 



1. Resolved, That the several States composing the 
United Ktate* of America, are not united on the principle 
of nnlimited Hubmission to their General Government; 
but that by compact, nnder the style and title of a 
Connfitntiou for the United t^tates, and of amendments 
thereto, they constituted a General Government for spe- 
cial purposes, del^ated to that government certain defi- 
nite powers, reserving, each State to itself, the residnary 
mass of right to their own .«elf-government ; and that 
whensoever the General Government assumes undelegated 
powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void, and of no 
force: That to this compact each State acceded as a 
Btate, and is an integral party, its co-States forming, as 
to itself, the other party: That the government created 
by this compact was not made the exclusive or final 
fudge of the extent of the powers delegated to itself; 
■Ince that would have made its diecretion, and not the 
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CoDBtitution, the meaeure of in powers; but that, as in 
all other cases of compact amoDg parties having no 
ootumoQ judge, each party has aD equal right to judge 
for itself, as well of iofractioug, as of the mode and 
measure of redress. 

2. Resolved, That the Constitution of the tinited States 
having delegated to (Congress a power to punish treason, 
coimterfeiting the necurities and current coin of the 
Tnited States, piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the laws of nations, and 
no other crimes whatever, and it being true as a general 
principle and one of the amendments to the Constitution 
having also de<:lared, " that the powers not delegated to 
the United States b; the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people " ; therefore, also, the same act of Con- 
gress, passed on the 14th day of July, 17!)8, and en- 
titled, " Ad act in addition to the act entitled, an act 
for the punishment of certain crimes against the United 
States"; as also the act passed by tbem on the 27th 
day of June, 1798, entitled, " An act to punish frauds 
committed on the Bank of the United States" (and all 
other their acts which assume to create, define, and pun- 
ish crimes other than those enumerated in the Consti- 
tution,) are altogether void, and of no force, and that 
the power to create, define, and punish such other crimes 
is reserved, and of right appertains, solely and ex- 
clusively, to the respective States, each within its own 
territory. 

7. Resolved, That the construction applied by the Gen- 
eral Government (as is evinced by sundry of their pro- 
ceedings) , to those parts of tbe Constitution of tbe United 
States which delegates to Congress a power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; to pay the 
dcbtx, and provide for the common defence and general 
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welfare of the Tniled tttiitee, and to make all taws wbidl 
tihall be necesHarj ami proper for earrying into exeration 
the powers vested li.v the Constitution in the Governmeot 
of the TTnited Htatea, or any department thereof, goes 
to the destmction of all the limits prescribed to their 
power by the Constitation : that words meaot bj that 
instrument to be 8ub«idiary onl; to the exeention of the 
limited powers, ought not to be so eonstrned as them- 
selvea to give uulimited powers, nor a part so to be 
taken, as to destroy the whole residue of the instrameat; 
that the proceedings of the General Government, under 
color of these articles, will be a fit and necessary sub- 
ject for reviaal and correction at a time of greater tran- 
qnillity, while those specified in the preceding resolutions 
call for immediate redress. 

8. Resolved, That the preceding resolutions be trans- 
mitted to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from this commonwealth, who are hereby enjoined to 
present the same to their respective houses, and to use 
their best endeavors to procure, at the next session of 
Congress, a repeal of the aforesaid unconstitutional and 
obnoxious acts. 

9. Resolved lastly. That the Governor of this commoD- 
wealth be, and is hereby authorized and requested to 
communicate the preceding resolutions to the l^islatures 
of the several States, to assure them that this common- 
wealth considers union for specified national pnrp4>ses, 
and particularly for those specified in their late Federal 
compact, to be friendly to the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of all the States; that, faithful to that com- 
pact, according to the plain intent and meaning in which 
it was understood and acceded to by the several parties, 
It is sincerely anxious for its preservation; that it does 
also believe, that to talie from the States all the powers 
of self-government, and transfer them to a generjtl uud 
consolidated government, without regard to the special 
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obligatioDB and reservations solemnly agreed to in that 
compact, is not for the peace, happiness, or prosperity 
of these States; and that, therefore, this commonwealth 
is determined, as it doubts not its co-States are, tamely 
to submit to undelegated and consequently aniimited 
powers in no man or body of men on earth ; that if the 
acts before specified should stand, these conclusions 
woald flow from tbem : that the General Oovemment may 
place any act they think proper on the list of crimes, 
and punish it themselves, whether enumerated or not 
enumerated by the Constitution, as cognizable by them; 
that they may transfer its cognizance to tbe President 
or to any other person, who may himself be the accuser, 
counsel, judge, and jury, whose suspicions may be the 
evidence, his order the sentence, his officer the execu- 
tioner, and his breast the sole record of the transaction ; 
tliat a very numerous and valuable description of the 
inhabitants of these States being, by this precedent, re- 
duced as outlaws to tbe absolute dominion of one man, 
and the barrier of tbe Constitution thas swept away from 
us all, no rampart now remains against the passions 
and the powers of a majority of Congress, to protect from 
a like exportation or other more grievous punishment the 
minority of the same body, the legislatures, judges, gov- 
ernors, and counsellors of the States, nor their other 
I)eaceable inhabitants who may venture to reclaim tbe 
constitutional rights and liberties of the States and 
people, or who, for other causes, good or bad, may be 
obnoxious to the views, or marked by tbe suspicions of 
the President, or be thought dangerous to his or their elec- 
titms, or other interests public or personal; that the 
friendless alien has indeed been selected as the safest 
subject of a first experiment; but the citizen will soon 
follow, or rather has already followed; for, already has 
a sedition act marked him as its prey: that these and 
successive acts of the same character, unless arrested 
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on the threshold, may feud to drive tbetie States into 
i-cvntutioD and blood, and will fnrnlsh new calumnies 
agaiDtit republican governmentB, and nev pretexts for 
those who wish it to be believed that man cannot be 
governed bat by a rod uf iron; that it would be a dau- 
gernus deluaion were a confldenc^ in the men of our 
choice to silence onr fears for the safety of onr rights; 
that contidence is everywhere the parent of desimtism: 
free government is founded in jealimsy, and not in con 
fldence; it is jealousy and not confidence which prescribes 
limited constitutions to bind down those whom we are 
obliged to trust with power; that our Constitution has 
accordingly fixed the limits to which and no further our 
confidence may go; and let the honest advocate of con- 
fidence read the alien and sedition acts, and say if the 
<'onstitution has not been wise in fixing limits to the 
government it created, and whether we should be wise 
in destroying those limita. Ijet him say what the gov- 
ernment is if it be not a tyranny, which the men of our 
choice have conferred on the President, and the President 
of our choice has consented to and accepted, over the 
friendly strangers, to whom the miid spirit of our coun- 
try utid its laws had pledged hospitality and protection; 
that the men of our choice have more respected the bare 
suspicions of the President, than the solid rights of 
innocence, the claims of justification, the sacred force of 
truth, and the forms and substance of law and justice, 
hi questions of power, then, let no more be beard of 
confidence in man, but bind him down from mischief, 
by the chains of the Constitution. That this common- 
wenlfh does, therefore, call on its co-States for an ei- 
jirimsion of their sentiments on the acts concerning 
nliens, and for the punishment of certain crimes herein- 
iM'fore specified, plainly declaring whether these acts are or 
lire not authorized by the Federal cnmpact. And it doubts 
not that their sense will be so announced, as to prove 
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their attachment onaltered to limited govern meat, 
whether general or particular, and that the righta and 
liberties of their co-Statee will be exposed to do dangers 
bj remaining embarked on a common bottom with their 
own; that they will cuncnr with this commonwealth 
in considering the said acts as so palpably against the 
Constitution, as to amonot to an ondisgnised declara- ^ 
tioD, that the compact is not meant to be the measnre 
of the powers of the General OovemmeDt, but that it 
will proceed in the exercise over these States of all 
powers whatsoever; that they will view this as seizing 
the rights of the States, and consolidating them in the 
hands of the General Government with a power assumed 
to bind the States (not merely in cases made federal), 
bat in all cases whatsoever, by laws made, not with their 
consent, but by others against their consent; that this 
wonld be to surrender the form of government we have 
chosen, and to live nnder one deriving its powers from 
its own will, and not from our authority; and that the 
co-States, recurring to their natural right in cases not 
made federal, will concur in declaring these acts void 
and of no force, and will each unite with this common- 
wealth, in requesting their repeal at the next session of 
Congress. 
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yiEGINIA RESOLUTIONS OP 1798 

1. Resolved, That tfae General Afisembly of Virginia 
doth unequivocally espresB a firm resolution to main- 
tain and defend the Coostitution of the United States, 
mid the Constitution of this State, against every aggres- 
sion, either foreign or domestic, and that it will sapport 
the Government of the United States in all measures 
warranted by the former. 

2. That this Assembly most solemnly declares a warm 
attachment to the union of the States, to maintain which, 
it {ik'dges all ifu powers; and that for tfais end it is its 
duty to WHtch over and oppose every infractiOD of those 
principles, which constitute the only basis of that nnion, 
be<ause a faithful observance of them can alone secure 
its existence and the imblic happiness. 

S. That tills Assembly dofh explicitly and peremp- 
torily declare that it views the jjowers of the Federal 
Government as resulting from the compact, to which the 
States arc parties, as limited b,v the plain sense and 
intention of the instrument constituting that compact; 
as no further valid than they are authorized by the 
grants enumerated in that contract; and that in case 
of a deliberate, iialpuble, and dangerous exercise of other 
powers not granted by the said compact, the States, who 
are the parties thereto, have the right, and are in duty 
bound, to interpose for arresting the progress of the 
evil, and for maintaining, within Iheir respective limits, 
the authorities, rights, and liberties appertaining to them. 
333 
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4. That the General Astteuibly doth alHo express its 
deep regret that a spirit has in sundry instances been 
manifeBted by the Federal Government, to enlarge its 
powers by forced constructions of the constitutional 
charter which defines them; and that indications have 
appeared of a design to expound certain general phrases 
(which, having been copied from the very limited grant 
of powers in the former articles of confederation, were 
the less liable to be misconstrued), so as to destroy the 
meaning and effect of the particular enumeration, which 
necessarily explains and limits the general jdirases, and 
so as to consolidate the States by degrees into one sov- 
ereignty, the obvious tendency and inevitable result of 
which would be to transform the present republican sys- 
tem of the United States into an absolute, or at best, a 
mixed monarchy. 

6. That the General Assembly dotb particularly pro- 
test against the palpable and alarming infractions of 
the Constitution, in the two late cases of tbe " alien and 
sedition acts," passed at the last session of Congress: 
the first of which exercises a power nowhere delegated 
to the Federal Government, and which, by uniting legis- 
lative and judicial powers to those of executive, subverts 
the (general principles of free government, as well as tbe 
particular oi^anization and positive provisions of the 
Federal Constitution ; and the other of which acts ex- 
ercises in Ute manner a power not delegated by the 
Constitution, bnt on tbe contrary expressly and posi- 
tively forbidden by one of the amendmeuts thereto; a 
power which more than any other ought to produce uni- 
ver^ial alarm, because it is levelled against the right of 
freely examining public characters and measures, and 
of free communication among the people thereon, which 
baa ever been justly deemed tbe only effectual guardian 
of every other right. 

n. That tliiR State having by its convention, wfaiofa 
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ratified the Federal Constitotion, expressly declared, 
" that among other essential rightR, the liberty of mb- 
xdence and of the press cannot be cancelled, abridged, 
restrained, or modified by any authority of the United 
HtateB," and from its extreme anxiety to guard tbese 
rights from every possible attack of Bophistry or am- 
bition, baring with other States recommended so amend- 
ment for that purpose, which amendment was in due 
time annexed to the Constitntion. it wynid mark a re- 
proachfnl inconsistency and criminal degeneracy, if an 
Indifference were now shown to the most palpable viola- 
tion of one 6f the rights thus declared and secured, and 
to the eittablishmeiit of a precedent which may be fatal 
to the other. 

7. That the good people of this commonwealth having 
ever felt, and continuing to feel the most sincere affection 
to their brethren of the other States, the troest anxiety 
for establishing and perpetnating the nnion of all, and 
the most atrapuloas fidelity to that Constitntion which 
In the ))ledge of mutual friendship, and the instrument 
of mntnal happiness, the General Assembly doth solemnly 
appeal to the like dispositions of the other States, in 
coDfldencc that they will concur with this commonwealth 
in declaring, as it does hereby declare, that the acts 
aforesaid are unconstitutional, and that the necessary 
and proper measure will be taken by each, for co- 
operating with this State in maintaining unimpaired the 
authorities, rights, and liberties reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

8. That the Governor be desired to transmit a copy 
of the aforesaid resolutions to the executive authority 
of each of the other States, with a request that the same 
may be communicated to the Legislature thereof. And 
that a copy be furnished to each of the Senators and 
RepreMeutatives representing this State in the Congress 
of the United Slates. 
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ABSTRACT OF DECISION IN THE CASE OP 
MARBURY VS. MADISON, 1803 

The qnestioD wbettier aa act repugnant to the Consti- 
tution can become a law of tbe land, is a question deeply 
interesting to the United States; bnt happily not of an 
intricacy proportionate to its interest It seemB only 
necessary to recognize certain priociples Bupposed to 
have been long and well eBtablished, to decide it. . . . 
That the people have an original right to establish for 
their future goTernment such principles as in their opin- 
ion shall most conduce to their own happiness, is the 
basis on which the whole Aoiericao fabric has been 
erected. The original supreme will organises the gov- 
ernment and assigns to tbe different departmeots their 
respective powers. . . . The powers of the Legislature 
are defined and limited; and that those limits may not 
be mistaken or forgotten, the Constitntion is written. 
To what purpose are powers limited and to what pur- 
pose is that timitatiOD committed to writing, if those 
limits may at any time be passed by tiiose intended to 
be restrained? . . . The Constitution is either a superior, 
paramount law, nnchaogeable by ordinary means, or it 
is on a level with ordinary legislative acts, and like any 
other act is alterable when the Legislature shall please 
to alter it If the former part of the alternative be 
true, then a l^slative act contrary to the Constitntion 
ia not law. If the latter part be true, then written con- 
stitutions are absord attempts on the part of tbe people 
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to limit a power in its ow nature illimitable. ... If 
an art of the Leginlature repognaot to the Cooetitution 
is void, does it, DotvithstandiDg its invalidity, bind the 
conrtR and oblige tbem to give it effect? Or, in other 
words, tboagb it be not law, does it constitute a rule a^ 
oiierative aft thou^ it was a law? This woald be to 
overthrow in fact what was established in theory; and 
would (teem at first view an absurdity too gross to be 
inHisted upon. It shall, ho«'ever, receive a more attentive 
conttideratioD. It is emphatically the province and dnlv 
of the judicial department to say what tbe law is. Those 
who apply the rule to particular cases most of neces- 
sity expound and interpret that rnle. If two laws con- 
flict with each other, the courts must decide upon the 
0[>«'ration of each. Ho if a law b6 in opposition to the 
<'onstitution; if both tbe law and the ConstitntioD ap- 
ply to a particular case, so that the court must either 
decide that rase conformably to the law, disr^arding 
the f'onstitution, or conformably to the Constitiition, 
disregarding the law — the court must determine which 
of iliiwe conflicting rules governs the case. This is of 
the very essence of judicial duty. If, then, the courts 
nre to regard the Constitution, and the Constitntion is 
HUiteriiir to any ordinary act of the Legislature, the 
CouHlitution, and not such ordinary act, must govern the 
ciiw; to which they both apply. Those, then, who con- 
trovert the principle that the Constitution is to be con- 
sidered in eoitrt as a paramount law, are reduced to 
tlie iieceHsity of maintaining that courts must close their 
eyes on the ('onstitutioD and see only the law. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
POSED BY THE HARTFORD CONVENTION, 
1814 

Therefore Resolved — That it be and hereby is recom- 
mended to the Legislatnree of the several States repre- 
sented ID this Conrention, to adopt all sncfa measures as 
may be oeoessary effectnally to protect the citizens of said 
States from the operation and effects of all acts which 
have been or ma; be passed by the Congress of the 
United States, which shall contain provisions, subject- 
ing the militia or other citizens to forcible drafts, oon- 
Bcriptions, or impressments, sot anthorized by the 
Constitation of the United States. 

Resolved — That it be and hereby is recommended to 
the said Legislatores, to authorize an immediate and 
earnest application to be made to the Government of 
the United States, requesting their consent to some ar- 
rangement, whereby the said States may, separately or 
in concert, be empowered to assume upon themselves 
the defence of their territory against the enemy; and 
a reasonable portion of the taxes, collected within said 
States, may be paid into the respective treasuries thereof, 
and appropriated to the payment of the balance due 
said States, and to the future defence of the same. The 
amouut so paid into the said treasuries to be credited, 
and the disbursements made as aforesaid to be charged 
to the United States. 

Hisohed — That it be, and it hereby is, recommended 

» 3» . 
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to the L^Blatares of the aforesaid States, to pass lam 
(where it has not already been done) aotborisiag the 
Gorernon or CommaDden-in-Chief of their militia to 
make detacfamentB from the same, or to form rolontary 
corps, as shaU be most coDTenient and conformable to 
their CoastitnticHis, and to cause the same to be well 
armed, equipped, and disciplined, aod held in readiness 
for nervice; and upon the request of the Governor of 
either of the other Htates, to employ the whole of sneh 
detachment or corps, as well as the regnlar forces of the 
Htate, or such part thereof as may be required and can 
be spared consistently with the safety of the State, in 
asHisting the State making snch request, to repel any 
inrasion thereof which shall be made or attempted by 
the public enemy. 

Resolved — That the following amendments of the Cm- 
stitution of the United States be recommended to the 
States as aforesaid, to be proposed by them for adopticm 
by the State Legislatures, and, in scch cases as may be 
deemed expedient, by a Convention chosen by the people 
of each State. 

And it is further recommended, that the said States 
shall persevere in their efforts to obtain snch amend- 
ments, until the same shall be effected. 

First — Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap 
portioned among the several States which may be in- 
cluded within this Union, according to their respective 
numbers of free persons, including those bound to serve 
for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
and all other persons. 

He.cond — No new State shall be admitted into the Union 
by Congress in virtue of the power granted by the 
Constitution, without the concurrence of two thirds of 
both Bouses. 

Third — f!ongreHS shall not have power to lay any em- 
bargo on the ships or vessels of the citizens of the 
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United States, in the ports or harbors tfaereof, for more 
than sixty days. 

Fourth — Congress shall not have power, without the 
concurrence of two thirds of both Houses, to interdict 
the commercial intercourse between the United Stntex 
and any foreign nation or the dependencies thereof. 

Fifth — Congress shal! not make or declare war, or 
authorize acts of hostility against any foreign nation, 
without the concurrence of two thirds of both Houses, 
except such acts of hostility be in defence of the terri- 
tories of the United States when actually invaded. 

Sixth — No person who shall hereafter be naturalized, 
shall be eligible as a member of the Senate or House of 
Representatives of the United States, nor capable of 
holding any civil office under the authority of the United 
States. 

Seventh — The same person shall not be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States a second time; nor shall the 
President be elected from the same State two terms in 
succession. 

Resolved — That if the application of these States to 
the Government of the United States, recommended in 
a foregoing Resolution, should be nnsaooessfnl, and peace 
should not be concluded, and the defence of these States 
should be neglected, as it has been since the commence- 
ment of the war, it will in the opinion of this ronveo- 
tion be expedient for the Le^elatures of the several 
States to appoint Delegates to another Oonvention, to 
meet at Boston, in the State of Massachnsetts, on the 
third Thursday of June next, with such powerf and in- 
structions as the exigency of a oriais bo momentous may 
require. 
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ftOCTH CAROLINA OBDINAXCE OP NUIXIFICA- 
TIOS, 1832 

An ordioaoce to nnllify certain acts of the Congress of 
tbe Uoited Htatee, porporting to be laws laying 
dntien and impo^tB oo the importatiOD of foreign 

commMditiefl. 
Whereas the t.'oogress of the United States b; rarions 
acts, puri>ortiDg to be acts laying doties and imposts 
on foreifrn imports, but in reality intended f<w the pro- 
teiitiuD of domestic mannfactBres, and the giving of 
bounties to tOasses and iodiridaals engaged in particular 
employments, at the expense and to the injury and op- 
prfwsion of other classes and individaals, and by wholly 
exempting from taxation certain foreign commodities, 
snHi as arc nrit produced or manufactured in the United 
Klates, to afTord a pretext for imposing higher and ez- 
(■(««ive (luti('H on articles similar to those intended to 
l)e protected, hath exceeded its just powers under the 
(!(mHtittition, which confent on it no authority to afford 
Huch protection, and hath violated the true meaning and 
intent of the ('onstitution, which provides for equality 
in imposing the hnrdens of taxation upon the several 
Hlates iiiul portions of the confederacy: And whereas 
Ihc said ('ongress, exceeding its jnst power to impose 
luxes inul collpct revenue for the purpose of effecting 
iind iicccHiiplishing the specific objects and purposes 
which Ihe (Vmstitntion of the TTnited States antborizes 
if lu elFecl and accomplish, hath raised and collected 
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unDecessary revenue for objects unautliorized by the 
CraiBtitiition. 

We, therefore, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
in coDvention asBcmbled, do declare and ordain and it 
is hereby declared and ordained, that the several acts 
and parts of acts of the Congress of the United States, 
purporting to be laws for the imposing uf duties and 
imposts on the importation of foreign commodities, and 
now having actual operation and effect within the 
United States, and more especially, an act entitled " An 
act in alteration of the several acts imposing duties on 
imports," approved on the nineteenth day of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and also an 
act entitled " An act to alter and amend the several 
acts imposing duties on imports," approved on the four- 
teenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-two, are unauthorized by the Constitution of the 
United States, and violate the true meaning and intent 
thereof and are null, void, and no law, nor binding npon 
this State, its officers or citizens; and all promises, con- 
tracts, and obligations, made or entered into, or to be 
made or entered into, with purpose to secure the duties 
imposed by said acts, and all judicial proceedings which 
shall tie hereafter had in affirmance thereof, are and 
shall be held utterly null and void. 

And it is further ordained, that it shall not be lawful 
for any of the constituted authorities, whether of this 
State or of the Ignited States, to enforce the payment 
of duties imposed by the said acts within the limits of 
this State; but it shall be the duty of the Legislature 
to adopt such measures and pass such acts as may be 
necessary to give full effect to this ordinance, and to 
prevent the enforcement and arrest the operation of the 
said acts and parts of acts of the Congress of the United 
States within the limits of this State, from and after 
the first day of February next, and the daties of all 
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other constituted anthorities, and of all peraoDS residing 
or being vithin the limits of thie Btate, and tbej are 
hereby required and enjoined to obey and give effect to 
this ordinance, and anch acta and measures of the Legis- 
lature as maj be passed or adopted in obedience thereto. 

And it is further m^ined, that in no case of law or 
equity, decided in the courts of this Btate, Therein shall 
be drawn in question the authority of this ordinance, or 
the validity of such act or acts of the Legislatare as 
may be passed for the purpose of giving effect thereto, 
or the raliditj of the aforesaid acts of Congress, im- 
posing duties, shall any appeal be taken or allowed to 
the Supreme Court of the United Btates, nor shall any 
copy of the record be permitted or allowed for that 
purpose; and if any such appeal shall be attempted to 
be taken, the courts of this Btate shall proceed to exe- 
cute and enforce their judgments according to the laws 
and usages of the Btate, without reference to each at- 
tempted appeal, and tbe person or persons attempting 
to take such appeal may be dealt with as for a contempt 
of the court. 

And it is further ordained, that all persons now hold- 
ing any office of honor, profit, or trust, ciTil or mili- 
tary, under this Btate (members of the Leg:i8lature 
excepted), shall, within such time, and in such manner 
aij the Legislature shall prescribe, take an oath well 
and truly to obey, execute, and enforce this ordinance, 
and such act or acts of the L^islature as may be passed 
in piirRuance thereof, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the same; and on the neglect or omission 
of any such person or persona so to do, his or their 
office or officeR Rball be forthwith vacated, and shall be 
Ailed up as if such person or persons were dead or had 
resigned; and no person hereafter elected to any office 
of honor, profit, or trust, civil or military (members of 
the I^egislature excepted), shall, until the L^slature 
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shall otherwise provide and direct, enter on the execution 
of his office, or be in any respect competent to dis- 
charge the duties thereof antil he shall, in lilie manner, 
have talien a similar oath; and no juror shall be im- 
panelled in any of the courts of this State, in any canse 
in which shall be in question this ordinance, or any act 
of the Legislatnre passed in pursuance thereof, unless 
be shall first, in addition to the usual oath, have taken 
an oath that he will well and truly obey, execute, and 
enforce this ordinance, and such act or acts of the Legis- 
lature as may be passed to carry the same into operation 
and effect, aocording to the true intent and meaning 
thereof. 

And we, the people of South Carolina, to the end that 
it may be fully understood by the Government of the 
United States, and the people of the co-States, that we 
are determined to maintain this our ordinance and dec- 
laration, at every hazard, do further declare that we will 
not submit to the application of force on the part of 
the Federal Oovemment, to reduce this State to obedi- 
ence ; but that we will consider the passage, by Congress, 
of any act authorizing the employment of a military or 
naval force against the State of South Carolina, her 
constitutional authorities or citizens; or any act abolish- 
ing or closing the ports of this State, or any of them, or 
otherwise obstructing the free ingress and egress of 
vessels to and from the said ports, or any other act on 
the part of the Federal Oovemment, to coerce the State, 
shut up her ports, destroy or harass her oommerce or 
to enforce the acts hereby declared to be null and void, 
otherwise than through the civil tribunals of the coun- 
try, as inconsistent with the longer continuance of South 
Carolina in the Union ; and that the people of this State 
will henceforth hold themselves absolved from all further 
obligation to maintain or preserve their political con- 
nection with the people of the other States; and will 
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forttvftfe proeeed to nrgfiamt a vefmruxt pi p aimi an. 
•ad do all olltn- actf and tkisp irUdi «Kn«rei^ acd 
lBd«|Wodet)( Huu* mjT »f rishl da 

f>on« ID ivjDTenliaii ai Colsmlna. ite TweDTr-fonnb 
da; of Noremlter, io tke yvmr of <•«- Ltipd aof Tiioiifiiaid 
«iKtit bundnrd aod diifty-tva, and hi ite fifrr-tipreiitli 
y«ar of th« iJer-laratiOD of tke iBdependeMie of Ite Viiited 
Htatea of America. 
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Whebeas a convention, assembled in the State of Soath 
Carolina, have pasBed an ordioance, by vhicb they de- 
clare " that the several acts and parts of acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States purporting to be laws for the 
imposing of duties and imposts on the importation of 
foreign commodities, and now having actual operation 
and effect within the United States, and more especially 
' two acts for the same purposes, passed on the 2dth of 
May, 1828, and on the 14th of July, 1832,' are un- 
authorized by the Constitntion of the United States, and 
violate the true meaning and intent thereof, and are null 
and void, and no lav," nor binding on the citizens of 
that State or its officers; and by the said ordinance it 
is further declared to be unlawful for any of the con- 
stituted authorities of the State, or of the United States, 
to enforce the payment of the duties imposed by the 
said acts within the same State, and that it is the duty 
of the Legislature to pass such laws as may be neces- 
sary to give full effect to the said ordinance: 

And whereas, by the said ordinance it is further or- 
dained, that, in no case of law or equity, decided in 
the courts of said State, wherein shall be drawn In 
question the validity of the said ordinance, or of the 
acts of the Legislature that may be passed to give it 
effect, or of the said laws of the United States, no 
apiteal shall be allowed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, nor shall any copy of the record be per- 
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mltUsd or allowed for tlut pnrptHc; xsd tkat a 
nhfiiiftlitiK l» take Knch appeal, shall be yiiW d «f fw 

a I'triitmiipl Iff (^onrt: 

And, fltially, the naid ordinance declnw Aai tht 
\mintU: lit Koutb Carolioa will maiotaia the said ordi- 
Huricit 111 KVttry busuird: and that ther vill consHler the 
)iiiMiiK<t "f uiiy a<-t b; <'ungrem abolisbin; or Hohb^ 
l|i» iHtrlM of Mit* Htiiil Htate, or othenrise ototmcliii^ the 
fr'w IiiKiitHM fir ej^resK of vesseU to and from the said 
jNirlN, or liny »(b«r act of tbe Federal Goteiuiuent to 
I'liKi'ci* tbi< Htnt<>, Hhut up her ports, destror or harass 
III*)' I'liniiiKTi-it, or to enforce tbe itaid acts otherwise than 
fbhiiiuh Mi« <'lvl) tribunals of tbe coaotr;, as iocoo- 
itUhMit wllb the lunger continnance of South Carolina 
In lbi< I'dIiid; am) that tbe people of tbe said State 
will t lii'iK'i'forl h bold tbemeelTee absolved from all 
fiii-llit'i- oIiIIkuMoii to maintain or preserve their political 
I'liiiiitx-tloii wllb lbc> ]iuo|)]e of tbe other States, aod will 
fiirlbwilb |>nMiH'd la organize a separate goremmeut, 
Htid do nil other iicIh and things which sovereign and 
)(i(li)|iiiiid(Mil Htiili'H iiiny nf right do: 

And wlK<ri<iiN llu< Hiild ordinance prescribes to the 
|iuii|dti iiT Htiiilli Ourultnu ii coiirse of conduct io direct 
fiiiliiiiini of tbi'lr dnly uk i-itlzenB of the United States, 
niinlrtirv In llin Ihwm of their conntry, subversive of its 
('iiii>illliith>ii, Hiid hiiving for its object the destruction 
id llm I'lili'ii -IhHl I'lilou, which, coeval with our po- 
lilii'itl mislwiw, Iwl imr fathers, without any other ties 
Io uiiilti Ibt^m Ihiui thoiw of patriotism and a common 
I'uiiHo, tbron^h Ibe saiiKuiiiary struggle to a glorious in- 
dnittiidtmitt- -that BacriHl I'lilon. hitherto inviolate, which, 
litutui'ted h,v onr hajniy Const itution, has brought os, by 
llie (avur id llt^vt^u, to a state of prosperity at home, 
uud tii^U loiiMiduvatlou Hbr\t»d. rarely, if ever, equalled in 
llui liiattivy I't uatioHit; to I'l-tf^erw this bond of our po- 
lllit'al taiHt«u^-« t\\>ux dtvslrnctioQ, to maintain iaviolate 
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Ibis state of national honor and pro8|>frity, and to 
justify the confidence my fellow -citizens bare reposed in 
me, I, Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, 
have thought proper to issue this my Phoci-amatidx, 
stating my views of the CoDStttution and laws applicable 
to the measures adopted by the Convention of Houth 
Carolina, and to the reasons they bare put forth to 
sustain tbem, declaring the course which duty will re- 
quire me to pursue, and, appealing to the understanding 
and patriotism of the i>eople, warn them of the con- 
wequencee that mast inevitably result from an observance 
of the dictates of the Convention, 

Strict duty would require of me nothing more than 
Ihe exercise of those (Hiwers with which I am now, or 
may hereafter be, invested, for preserving tbe Union, 
and for the execution of tbe laws. But the imposing 
aspect which opitosition has assumed in this case, by 
clothing itself with State authority, and the deep in- 
terest which the people of tbe tlnited States must all 
feel in pre\'enting a resort to stronger measures, while 
there is a hope that anything will be yielded to reason- 
ing and remonstrances, perhaps demand, and will cer- 
tainly justify, a full exposition to South Carolina and 
the nation of tbe views I entertain of this important 
question, as well as a distinct enunciation of tbe course 
which my sense of duty will require me to pursue. 

The ordinance is founded, not on the indefeasible right 
of resisting acts which are plainly unconstitutional, and 
too oppressive to be endured, but on the strange position 
that any one State may not only declare an act of 
Congress void, but prohibit its execution — that they may 
do this consistently with the Constitntion — that the true 
construction of that instrument permits a State to re- 
tain its place in tbe Union, and yet be bound by no 
other of its laws than thofe it may choose to consider 
as constitutional. It is true they add, that to justify 
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this abrogation of a law, it nia»t be palpably eootraTj to 
the CoDHtttntioD; bat it is erideat, that to give the right 
of reKiMting Iaw« of that description, coupled with the 
nncontrolled right to decide what laws deserve that chai^ 
acler, is to give the power of resisting all laws. For, 
as by the theory, there is no appeal, the reasons alleged 
by the State, good or bad, mast prevail. If it shoold 
be said that pnbtic opinion is a sufficient check against 
the abtute of this power, it may be asked why it is not 
deemed a safficient guard against the passage of an on- 
conslitntional act by Oongress. There is, however, a 
restraint in this last case, which makes the assumed 
power of a State more indefensible, and which does not 
exist in the other. There are two appeals from au uo- 
constitntional act passed by Gongress— one to the judi- 
ciary, the other to the people and the States. There is 
no appeal from the State decision in theory; and rhe 
practical illustration shows that the courts are closed 
against an application to review it, both judges and 
jnrors being sworn to decide in its favor. But reason- 
ing on this subject is superfluous, when our social com- 
pact in express terms declares, that the laws of the 
United States, its Constitution, and treaties made under 
it, are the supreme law of the land ; and for greater 
oantion adds, " that the judges in every State shall be 
boand thereby, anything in the Conetitntion or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding." And it 
may iw asserted, without fear of refutation, that no 
federative government could exist without a similar pro- 
vision. Look, for a moment, to the consequence. If 
South Oarolina considers the revenue laws unconstitu- 
tional, and has a right to prevent their execution in the 
port of Charleston, there would be a clear constitutional 
objection to their collection in every other port, and 
no revenue could be collected anywhere; for all imposts 
must be equal. It is no answer to repeat that an i 
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const! tutional law is do law, so long as the question of 
its legality is to be decided by the State itself; for every 
law operating injuriously upon any local interest will 
be perhaptt thought, and certainly represented, as un- 
constitutional, and, as has been shown, there is no appeal. 
If this doctrine bad been established at an earlier 
day, the Union would have t>een dissolved in its in- 
fancy. The excise law in Pennsylvania, the embargo 
and non-intercourse law in the Eastern States, the car- 
riage tax in Vii^nia, were all deemed unconstitutional, 
and were more unequal in their operation than any of 
the laws now complained of; but, fortunately, none of 
those States discovered that they had the right now 
claimed by South Carolina. The war into which we were 
forced, to support the dignity of the nation and the 
rights of our citizens, might have ended in defeat and 
disgrace, instead of victory and honor, if the States, 
who supposed it a ruinous and uocoostitntional measure, 
had thought they possessed the right of nullifying the 
act by which it was declared, and denying supplies for 
its prosecutitHi. Hardly and unequally as those meas- 
ures bore upon several members of the Union, to the 
legislatures of none did this efficient and peaceable 
remedy, as it is called, suggest itself. The discovery of 
this important feature in our Constitution was reserved 
to the present day. To the statesmen of South Carolina 
belongs the invention, and upon the citizens of that State 
will, unfortunately, fall the evils of reducing it to 
practice. 

I consider, then, the power to annul a law of the United 
States, assumed by one State, incompatible with the ex- 
istence of the Union, contradicted expressly bij the letter 
of the Constitution, «na«(Aori'rfd by its spirit, incon- 
nixtrnt with every principle on which it teas founded, and 
destructive of the great object for which it was formed. 
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This right to secede is dednced from the Dalnre of 
the Constitution, whii-h they nay i» a compact between 
BOTereign Statee, who have preBerved their whole bov- 
ereignty, and therefore are Bubje<'l to no superior; that 
hecause thej mude the compact, they can break it when 
ID their opinion it hae been departed from by the other 
Stales. Fallacions as this course of reasoning is, it en- 
lists 8tate pride, and finds advocates in the honest pre- 
judices of those who have not studied the nature of our 
government Bufficiently to see the radical error on which 
it rests. 

The people of the United States formed the Constitn- 
tton, acting tbrnugb the 8tate legislatures, in making 
r the compact, to meet and discnfw its provisions, and act- 
ing in separate conventions when they ratified those 
provisions; but the terms used in its construction show 
it to be a government in which the people of all the 
States collectively are represented. We are One Peo- 
PLB in the choice of the President and Vice-President. 
Here the States have no other agency than to direct the 
mode in which the vote shall be given. The candidates 
having the majority of all the votes are chosen. The 
electors of a majority of States may have given their 
votes for one candidate, and yet another may be chosen. 
The people, then, and not the States, are represented 
in the executive branch. 



The Constitution of the United States, then, forms a 
government, not a league, and whether it be formed by 
compact between the States, or in any other manner, its 
character is the same. It is a government in which all 
the people are represented, which operates directly on 
the people individually, not upou the States; they re- 
tained all the power they did not grant. But each State, 
having expressly parted with so many powers as to ( 
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stitute jointly with the other States a single nation, 
cannot from that period posseBS any right to Becede, 
l>ecause such secession does not break a league, but de- 
Ktroys the unity of a nation, and any injury to that 
unity is not only a breach which wonld result from the 
contravention of a compact, but it is an offence against 
the whole Union. To say that any State may at pleas- 
ure secede from the Union is to Bay that the United 
States are not a nation ; because it wonld be a solecism 
to contend that any part of a nation might dissolve its 
connection with the other parts, to their injury or ruin, 
without committing any offence. Secession, like any 
other revolutionary act, may be morally justified by the 
extremity of oppression; but to call it a constitutional 
right is confounding the meaning of terms, and can only 
be done through gross error, or to deceive those who are 
willing to assert a right, but would pause before they 
made a revolution, or incur the penalties consequent 
upon a failure. 

Because the Union was formed by compact, it is said ■ 
the parties to that compact may, when they feel them- 
selves aggrieved, depart from it; but it is precisely I»e- 
cause it is a compact that tbey cannot. A compact is 
an agreement or binding obligation. It may by its terms 
have a sanction or penalty for its breach, or it may not. 
If it contains no sanction, it may be broken with no 
other consequence than moral guilt; if it have a sanc- 
tion, then the breach incurs the designated or implied 
penalty. A league between independent nations, gen- 
erally, has no sanction other than a moral one; or if it 
should contain a penalty, aa there is no common su- 
perior, it cannot be enforced. A government, on the 
contrary, always has a sanction, expressed or implied; 
and, in our case, it is both necessarily implied and ex- 
pressly given. An attempt by force of arms to destroy 
a govemmeot is an offence, by whatever means the 
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cutuititutioDal compact may have beoi ftwined; and sncb 
KuvernmeDt has the right, b; the lav of aelf-defeDrc. to 
patiK actH for paniiihiDg the otteotkr, unless that ri|:bt 
iH luodifled, reatrained, or reBnmed by tbe ccoBtitntional 
art. In our Hyutem, althongh it is modified in the casv 
of tivuKon, yet authority is ezpreasly given to pass all 
lawB ue<.'«tH}ary tu <'arry its powers into effect, and nndo- 
IbiH graut pruvitiioD has been made for ponishin^ acts 
whii-li obHtru4-t the doe administration of the laws. 

It wimid Keem Huperfluoas to add anything to show 
the iiatui-e of that union which connects na; bat as 
erruueuuN apiuions ud this Bnbject are the foondatioii 
cif ductriueH the must destmctiTe to our peace, I mnst 
give Kitiiic further development to my views on this snb- 
jwt. No one, fellow-i-itizens, has a higher reverwioe for 
tile reHervt-d rights uf the States than the magistrate who 
now addi-exHeH you. No one would make greater per- 
Honal HairillreK, »r iifHcial exertions, to defend them from 
viiiliitiuu; hut (ttjual tare must be takm to prevent, on 
tlu'ir purt, an inipn))ier interference with, or resumption 
of, the ri)fhlH thfv have vented iu the nation. The line 
hati [n-vn su diHiiui-tly drawu as to avoid doubts in some 
ciiMeM of the exi'iTise of [mwer. Men of the best inten- 
lioiiM and Hoiiiidest views may differ in their construction 
of sciiin! ii"''"* "f "'" I'ouf'titution ; but there are others on 
which dispafisionate roHection cau leave no doubt. Of 
thiH nature a|>|K'arH to be the assumed right of sece^ion. 
II leHtH, aH we liave seen, on the alleged undivided sov- 
eii-igiity of the StateH, and on their having formed in 
thiti Hovereign <'apa<'ity a t-ouipart which is called the 
i'liiiMlitutiou, from which, bet-ause they made it, they 
have the right tn secede. Both of these positions are 
eiTdiieuuu, and Home of the arguments to prove them so 
have been anticipated. 

The Klules severally have not retained their entire 
Hovcteiguty. It haa beeu shown that in becoming parts 
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of a Dation, not memberB of a league, thej BurreDdered 
many of their eBseotial parts of Bovereignt;. The right 
to make treaties, declare war, levy taxes, exercise ex- 
clusiTe judicial and legislative powers, were all functions 
of sorereign power. The States, then, for all these im- 
portant purposes, were no longer sovereign. The alle- 
giance of their citizens was transferred in the first 
instance to the Government of the United States; they 
became American citizens, and owed obedience to the 
Coustitutton of the United States, and to lawB made in 
conformity with the powers vested in Congress. This 
last position has not been, and cannot be, denied. How, 
then, can that State be said to be sovereign and inde- 
pendent whose citizens owe obedience to laws not made 
by it, and whose magistrates are sworn to disregard 
those laws, when they come in conflict with those passed 
by another? What shows conclusively that the States 
cannot be said to have reserved an undivided sovereignty, 
is that they expressly ceded the right to punish treason 
— not treason against their separate power, but treason 
against the United States. Treason is an offence against 
sovereignty, and sovereignty must reside with the power 
to punish it. But the reserved rights of the States are 
not less sacred because they have for their common in- 
terest made the general government the depository of 
these powers. The unity of our political character (as 
has been shown for another purpose) commenced with 
its very existence. Under the royal government we had 
no separate character; onr opposition to its oppression 
began as United Colonies. We were the United 
States under the Confederation, and the name was 
perpetuated and the Union rendered more perfect by 
the Federal Constitution. In none of these stages did 
we consider ourselves in any other light than as form- 
ing one nation. Treaties and alliances were made in 
the name of all. Troops were raised for the joint de- 
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ti-ar*. HiiT, then, wilb all tboe vnoix, that under all 
(rhaDgeH of oar po«ilioo we bad. for designated purposes 
and Willi defined (lowen. ncated nanonal ^mnments 
— bow iw it that Ibe moat perfert of tbeae fipveral modes 
of union iihonid now be considered as a mere lea^roe that 
niav be disflolred at pleaanre? It is from an abotie of 
teruiH. 4'om|>aet is uaed as sinonTnMHB witli league, 
alibough the troe term is not emplored. becanse it woold 
uf itwf Hhow the fallacy of the reasoning. It wonid not 
do to Hai- that onr Constitntimi ms tm\y a leagoe. bnt 
il iH liiUired to prove it a compact iwhich. in one sense, 
il ix), iind then to ai^e that as a leagne is a compact. 
KVi-ry (-oiiipact belweeo nations most, of oonrte. be a 
btigiK*, und that from xnch an engagement every soy- 
iTt^iKii [Kiwer baft a right to recede. Bnt it has been 
kIiowii that Id this sense the States are not Bovereign, 
and fhiil >'vcn if they were, and the national Constitu- 
tion had Im%d formed by compact, there wonld be do 
rJKlM ill any one Ktate to exonerate itself from the 
otiliKUlion. 

Hn olivioiiH are the reasons which forbid this seces- 
Hiiiii, iliui it ]n nvt^eiwary only to allude to tbem. The 
I'liioti wuK foniK'd for the benefit of all. It was pn>- 
diiicd l)y iiiiitiial Hn<-piflce of interest and opinions. Can 
tlioHc HfiiTiflirH 1h! recalled? Can the States, who mag- 
iiiiiiiiiioiiHly HiiiTcndorcd their title to the territories of 
till- WitHi, 1-H-all the grant? Will the iobabitants of the 
iiiliiiHl HtittcH iigree to- pay the duticB that may be im- 
|j')Hi;d willKHit tlieir iifBent by those on the Atlantic or 
tJji^ (liilf, fur thitir own lieneflt? Shall there be a free 
|Kirl ill oiK^ Htati', iitid enornioiin duties in another? No 
(till! iH'lifvi-H thiit iiiiy right oxiets in a single State to 
iiivojvi' nil Iht' <ithirrN in these and countless other evils, 
I'oiid'iiry lo i-tigiigciricnts Kolcmnl.v made. Every one mu!<t 
Hi'i- Hull Hie olhiT KtiilcH, in self-defence, must oppose 
il III nil liiminlK. 
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Fellow-citizens of m; oatire Btate! let me not only 
sdnionish you, as the flrat magistrate of our common 
country, not to incur the penalty of its laws, but use 
the influ^ice that a father would over his children whom 
he saw rushing to a certain ruin. In that paternal lan- 
guage, with that paternal feeling, let me tell you, my 
countrymen, that you are deluded by men who are either 
deceived tbemselves or wish to deceive you. Mark under 
what pretences yon have he&x led on to the brink of 
insurrection and treason on which yon stand! First, a 
diminution of the value of our staple commodity, tow- 
ered by over-production in other quarters, and the con- 
sequent diminution in value of your lands were the 
sole effect of the tariff laws. The effect of those laws 
was confessedly injurious, but the evil was greatly ex- 
aggerated by the unfounded theory you were taught to 
believe, that its burdens were in proportion to your 
exports, not to your consumption of imported articles. 
Your pride was aroused by the assertion that a sub- 
mission to these laws was a state of vassalage, and that 
resistance to them was equal, in patriotic merit, to the 
opposition our fathers offered to the oppressive laws of 
Great Britain. You were told that this opposition might 
be peaceably — might be constitutionally made — that you 
might enjoy all the advantages of the I'nion and bear 
none of its burdens. Eloquent appeals to your passions, 
to your State pride, to your native courage, to your 
sense of real injury, were used to prepare you for tbe 
period when tbe mask which concealed the hideous 
features of Disunion should be taken off. It fell, 
and you were made to look with complacency on ob- 
jects which not long since you would have regarded 
with horror. I.rf>ok back to the arts which have brought 
you to this state — look forward to the consequences to 
which it must inevitably lead ! Look back to what was 
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flrtrt told TOO ■« an indaceaieni to enter into tU« daager- 
oiu amne. Tlie great [«litita) tmth was npeated to 
;oD that TOD bad the rerolatjoaarr right of r«^i«TiD{; 
all lava that were [lalpabiT nncwtftirotioiial and in- 
tolerablj opi^nwiire — it «-a» added that ibe ri^t to nallifv 
a liiT rested on the name principle. Ixit that it was a 
pKii«ab1e remedv! This character which was ^ven to 
it made jon ret-eire vitb too mach confidencv the as- 
HeriiouH that were made of the anconstitalJoaalitT of 
the law aod iU opprewtire effects. Mart, hit fdlow- 
HlizeDH, that br the admiaeioD of toot leaders the nn- 
4roiiKtitntioDalil.v most lie palpable, or it will not jostifr 
either reaiiitaD(« or nallificatioa! What is the meaning 
of the word palpable id the eeoee in which it is het« need? 
that whi<?h in apparent to every one, that which no man 
of nrdinarj' intellect will fail to perceive. Is the nn- 
«v)ntititutionality of tbeee laws of that description? Let 
those among your leaders who once ap|HH>Ted and ad- 
viM'ated the principlex of protective duties, answer the 
(|ueHti(iD; and let them choose whether they will be con- 
sidered an incapable, then, of perceiving that which must 
have been apparent to every man of commtHi nuderstand- 
InK, *>r uH imposing ui>0D your confidence and endeavoring 
to nuHlead yim now. In either caBe, tbey are unsafe 
gnuIeH in the i)erilou» path they urge yon to tread. 
I'oMiIer well rm thiK oirrumstance, and yon will know 
liow to appreciate the exaj^erated langnage they addre^^ 
t'l you. They are not champions of liberty emnlating 
ilic funic of iiiir ilevolutiooary fathers, nor are you an 
op|ir<>KKerl jicoplc, contending, as they repeat to you, 
iiffiiUiHt worMt than colonial vassalage. You are free 
niitiiilxTH of a llonriKhing and happy Union. There is no 
Hctltl»<l dcxign to oppress you. Yon have, indeed, felt 
lliit un(!(|iial ojieration of lawH which may have been un- 
wlM'ly, not uitconHtiluticiiiiilly paxRed: hut that inequality 
uiuhI tiuceiiHurlly Iw removed. At the very moment when 
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yoD were madly urged on to the unfortunate course you 
have begun, a change in public opinion has commenced. 
The nearly approacbing payment of the public debt, and 
the consequent necessity of a diminntiou of duties, bad 
already caused a considerable reduction, and that, too, 
on some articlet! of general consumption in your State. 
The importance of tbis change was underrated, and you 
■were authoritatively told that no further alleviation ol 
your burdens was to be expected, at the very time when 
the condition of the country imperiously demanded such 
a modiflcatioo of the duties as should reduce them to a 
just and equitable scale. But, as apprehensive of the 
effect of this change in allaying your discontentB, you 
were precipitated into the fearful state in which you 
now find yourselves. 

I have nrged you to look back to the means that were 
used to hurry you on to the position you have now as- 
Kumed, and forward to the contiequences they will pro- 
duce. Something more is necessary. Contemplate the 
condition of that country of which you still form an 
important part; consider its government uniting in one 
bond of common interest and general protection so 
nmny different States — giving to all their inhabitants the 
proud title of Aubhican Citizen — protecting their com- 
merce — securing their literature and arts — facilitating 
their intercommunication — defending their frontiers — 
and making their name respected in the remotest parts 
of the earth! Consider the extent of its territory, its 
increasing and happy population, its advance in arts, 
which render life agreeable, and the sciences which ele- 
vate the mind! See education spreading the lights of 
religion, morality, and general information into every 
cottage in this wide extent of our Territories and States! 
Behold it as the asylum where the wretched and oppressed 
find a refuge and support! Look on this picture of hap- 
piness and honor, and say, We, too. Are Citizens 
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OP Ambbica — Carolina in one of these proad States 
her arms have defended — her best blood has cemeoted 
this happy Union! And then add, if you can, without 
horror and remorse, thie happy Union we will dissolTe 
— this picture of peace and prcis[)erity we will deface — 
this free intercourse we will interrupt — these fertile fields 
we will deluge with blood — the protection of that glori- 
ous flag we renounce — the very name of Americans we 
discard. And for what, mistaken men! For what do 
you throw away these inestimable blessings — for what 
would you exchange your share in tlie advantages and 
honor of the Union ? For the dream of a separate inde- 
pendence — a dream interrupted by bloody conflicts with 
your neighbors, and a vile dependence on a foreign power. 
If your leaders could succeed in establishing a separa- 
tion, what would be your situation? Are you united at 
borne — !tre you free from the apprehensioD of civil 
discord, with all its fearful consequences? Do our neigh- 
boring republics, every day suffering some new revolu- 
tion or contending with some new insurrection — do they 
excite your envy? But the dictates of a high duty oblige 
me solemnly to announce that you cannot succeed. The 
laws of the United States must be executed. I have no 
discretionary power on the subject — my duty is em- 
phatically pronounced in the Constitution. Those who 
told you that you might peaceably prevent their ex- 
ecution, deceived you — they could not have been deceived 
themselves. They know that a forcible opposition could 
alone prevent the execution of the laws, and they know 
that such opposition must be repelled. Their object is 
disunion; but be not deceived by names; disunion, by 
armed force, is Treason, Are you really ready to 
incur its guilt? If you are, on the head of the insti- 
gators of the act be the dreadful consequences — on their 
heads be the dishonor, but on yours may fall the punish- 
-on your nnhajipy State will inevitably 
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the evils of the conflict yon force npon the goTeniment 
of fonr conntr;. It cannot accede to the mad project 
of diHnnioD, of which ;oa woald be the first victims — 
its first magistrate cannot, if he would, avoid the per- 
formance of his dnty — the consequence must be fearful 
for you, distressing to your fellow-citizens here, and to 
the friends of good government throughout the world. 
Its enemies have beheld our prosperity with a vexation 
they coaM not conceal — it was a standing refutation of 
their slavish doctrines, and they will point to our dis- 
cord with the triumph of malignant joy. It is yet 
in your power to disappoint them. There is yet time to 
show that the descendants of the Pinckneys, the Sump- 
ters, the Butledges, and of the thousand other names 
which adorn the pages of your Revolutionary history, 
will not abandon that Union to support which so many 
of them fought and bled and died. I adjure you, as you 
honor their memory — as you love the cause of freedom, 
to which they dedicated their lives — as yon prize the 
peace of your country, the lives of its best citizens, and 
your own fair fame, to retrace your steps. Snatch from 
the archives of your Rtate the disorganizing edict of its 
convention — bid its members to reassemble and promul- 
gate the decided expressions of your will to remain in 
the path which alone can conduct you to safety, pros- 
perity, and honor — tell them that compared to disunion, 
all other evils are light, because that brings with it an 
accumulation of all — declare that you will never take 
the field unless the star-spangled banner of your country 
shall float over you — that you will not be stigmatized 
when dead, and dishonored and scorned while you live, 
as the authors of the first attack on the Constitution 
of your country ! — its destroyers you cannot be. You may 
disturb its peace — you may interrupt the course of its 
prosperity — you may cloud its reputation for stability — 
but its tranquillity will be restored, its prosperity will 
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reiaro, aad the ntain npoo iti itatiooal character vtll 
be tranxferred and remain ao eteraal blot on the iDemorT 
of thme who caiued tbe disorder. 

Fellow-citizens of the United States! the threat ot 
linha)lowed disunion — the namea ol tlioae, <»ce respected, 
by whom it is ottered — the arrar of military force to 
anpport it — denote tbe approaeb of a crisis in onr affairs 
on vhirb tbe roDtinoance erf oor nnexampled iHDSperitr. 
our political ' eziKtoice, and perhaps that of all tree gor- 
emments, may depend. The cmijnnctiire demanded a free. 
a foil, and explicit mnnciation, not only of mj intentions, 
bat of my principles of action; and as the claim was 
asuerted of a right by a Btate to annul the laira of the 
Union, and even to recede h«m it at pleasure, a frank 
ex\H)n'tti»D of my opinions in relation to the origin and 
form of oar government, and the constroction I gire to 
the tnstmment by which it was created, eeemed to be 
]trty\ter. Baring tbe follest confidence in the justness 
of tbe legal and congtitntiona) opinion of my duties 
whi<;h haft been exprCKsed, I rely with equal confidmce 
on your undivided support in my determinatioD to exe- 
eule the lawn — to preserve the Union by all constitn- 
tionul meann — to arretit, if possible, by moderate but 
firm meuKiiroK, the necessity of a recourse to force; and 
if it tie the will of Heaven that the recurrence of its 
primeval purac on man for the shedding of a brother's 
bimid should fall upon our laud, that it be not called 
down by any offensive act on the part of the Uuited 
HtaUtM. 

Fellow-ritizcns! the momentous case ia before yoa. On 
your undivided support of your government depends the 
clc(!lHlon of the great question it involves, whether your 
KHcntd Union will be preserved, and tbe blessing it se- 
vMi'i'H lo iiH us one [leople shall be perpetuated. Ko one 
ciiii (loulit that the unanimity with which that decision 
win l>c expressed, will be such as to iospire new coa* 
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fldence in republican institations, and that the prudence, 
the wisdom, and the courage which it will bring to their 
defence, will transmit them unimpaired and invigorated 
to our children. 

May the Great Ruler of nations grant that the signal 
blessings with which He has favored ours may not, by the 
madness of party, or personal ambition, be disregarded 
and lost, and may His wise providence bring those who 
have produced tbis crisis to see the folly, before they 
feel the misery, of civil strife, and inspire a returning 
veneration for that Union, which, if we may dare to 
penetrate His designs, He has chosen, as the only means 
of attaining the high destinies to which we may reason- 
ably aspire 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the seal of the 
United States to be hereunto affixed, having signed the 
same with my hand. 

Done at the City of Washington, this 10th day of 
December, in the year of onr Lord one thonsand eight 
hundred and thirty-two, and of the independence of the 
United States the flfty-seventh. 

Andrew Jackson. 
By the President, 

Edward Livingston, Secretary of State. 
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Tbb qaestioD is simply this: Can a negro, whose an- 
cestors were imported into this oonntr;, and sold a$ 
slaves, become a member of the political community 
formed and brought into existence by the Ccmstitntiou 
of the United States, and as such become entitled to all 
the rights, and privil^es, and immunities, gnaranteed 
by that instrument to the citizens? One of which rights 
is the privilege of suing in a court of the United States 
in the cases specified in the Constitution. 

It will be observed, that the plea applies to that class 
of persons only whose ancestors were negroes of the 
African race, and imptirted into this country, and sold 
and held as slaves. The only matter at issue before 
the court, therefore, is, whether the descendants of such 
slaves, when they shall be emancipated, or who are born 
of parents who had become free before their birth, are 
citi^^ns of a State, in the sense in which the word 
citizen is used in the Constitution of the United States. 
And this being the only matter in dispute on the plead- 
in;>:R, the court must be understood as speaking in this 
opinion of that class only. That is, of those persons 
who are the descendants of Africans who were imported 
into this country, and sold as slaves. . . . 

The words "people of the United States" and " citizen " 

are synonymous terms, and mean the same thing. They 

both describe the political body who, according to our 

363 
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repablicao inetitntions, form the soTereigntj, and who 
hold the power and condnct the goTernment through their 
representatives. Thej are what we familiarlj call the 
" Borereign people," and every citizen is one of this peo- 
ple, and a cOQStitnent member of this sovereignty. The 
qneetioD before hb is, whether the clasB of persons de- 
scribed in the plea in abatement compoae a portion of 
this people, and are constitaent members of this sov- 
ereignty? We think they are not, and that they are 
not included, and were not intended to be incladed, un- 
der the word " citizens " in the Constitution, and can 
therefore claim none of the rights and privileges which 
that instrument provides for and secures to citizens of 
the United States. On the contrary, they were at that 
time considered as a subordinate and inferior class of 
beings, who had been subjugated by the dominant race, 
and whether emancipated or not, yet remained subject 
to their authority, and had no rights or privileges but 
such as those who held the power and the government 
might choose to grant them. 

It is not the province of the court to decide upon the 
justice or injustice, the policy or impolicy, of these laws. 
The decision of that question belonged to the political 
or law-making power; to those who formed the sov- 
ereignty and framed the Constitution. The duty of the 
court is, to interpret the instrnment th^ have framed, 
with the best lights we can obtain on the subject, and 
to administer it as we find it, according to its true in- 
tent and meaning when it was adopted. 

In discussing this question we must not confound the 
rights of citiz^iship which a State may confer within 
its own limits, and the rights of citizenship as a member 
of the Union. It does not by any means follow, because 
he has all the rights and privil^ies of a citizen of a 
State, that he most be a citizen of the United States. 
He may bave all the rights and privileges of the citizen 
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of a Ktate, and yet not be entitled to the rights and 
pririleges of a citizen ia aoy ottier Htate. For, preriooB 
to the adoption of the Constitution of tlie United States. 
every Slate had tlie andonbted right to confer on vhom- 
Hoever it pleased the <-haraoter of citizen, and to endov 
him vitb all itB rights. Bat this character of coorw 
was confined to the boandariefi of the State, and gin 
him no rights or privileges in other Btates beyond those 
secared to him by the laws of nations and the comity 
of States. Nor have the several States sarrendered the 
power of conferring these right» and privil^ea by adopt- 
ing the Constitution of the Tnited States- Each State 
may still confer them upon an alien, or any one it Thinks 
proper, or upon any class or description of persons; yet 
he would not be a citizen in the sense in which that 
word is used in the Constitution of the United States, 
nor entitled to sue as such iu one of its courts, nor to 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen in the other 
States. The rights which he would acquire would be 
restricted to the State which gave them. The Consti- 
tution has conferred on Congress the right to establish 
an uniform rule of naturalization, and this right is evi- 
dently exclusive, and has always been held by this coort 
to be 80. Consequently, no State, since the adoption of 
the Constitution, can by naturalizing an alien invest him 
with the rights and privileges secured to a citizen of a 
State under the Federal Government, although, so far 
as the State alone was concerned, he would nndoabtedly 
be entitled to the rights of a citizen, and clothed with 
all the rights and immunities which the Constitution 
and laws of the State attached to that character. 

It 1b very clear, therefore, that no State can, by any 
act OP law of its own, passed since the adoption of 
the Constitation, introduce a new member into the po- 
litical community created by the Constitntion of the 
United States. It oaouot make him a member of i 
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community by making him a member of its own. And 
for the same reason it cannot introduce any person, or 
description of persons, who were not intended to be em- 
braced in this new political family, which the Consti- 
tntion brought into existence, bat were intended to be 
excluded from it 

The question then arises, whether the proTlsions of 
the CODBtitntioD, in relation to the personal rights and 
privileges to which the citizen of a Btate should be en- 
titled, embraced the n^ro African race, at that time in 
this country, or who might afterward be imported, who 
had then ot should afterward be made free in any State; 
and to put it in the power of a single State to make him 
a citizen of the United States, and endue him with the 
fall rights of citizenship in every other State without 
their consent? Does the Constitution of the United 
States act upon him whenever he shall be made free 
under the laws of the State, and raised there to the 
rank of a citizen, and immediately clothe him with all 
the privileges of a citizen in every other 8tat^ and in 
its own courts? 

The court think the affirmative of these propositions 
oannot be maintained. And if it cannot, the plaintiff in 
error could not be a citizen of the State of Uissouri, 
within the meaning of the Constitution of the United 
States, and, consequently, was not entitled to sue in 
its ooorta. 



But the power of Congress over the person or prop- 
erty of a citizen can never be a mere discretionary power 
under our Constitution and form of government. The 
powers of the government and the rights and privil^es 
of the citizen are regulated and plainly defined by the 
Cwistitution itself. And when the territory becomes a 
part of the United States, the Federal flovemment enters 
into possession in the character impressed upon it by 
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tiiose who crested it. . . . The territorv being a part 
of the Cnjted Htates, the goveromeDt and the citizen 
both enter it under the aathoritj of the CoDstiTulioD, 
with their respective rights defined and marked ont; 
and the Federal Government can exercise no power over 
bis person or projiert;, beyond what that instrament 
confers, nor lawfntl; den; any right which it has 
reserved. . . . 

These powers, and others, in relation to rights of per- 
son, . . . are, in express and positive terms, denied to 
the general government; and the rights of private prop- 
erty have been gaarded with equal care. Thus the rights 
of property are united with the rights of person, and 
placed on the same ground by the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution, which provides that no person shall 
be deprived of life, liberty, and property, withont due 
process of law. And an act of Congress which deprives 
a citizen of the United States of his liberty or property, 
merely because he came himself or brought his property 
into a particular territory of the United States, and 
who had committed no offence against the laws, could 
hardly be dignified with the name of due proi'ess of 
law. . . . 

The powers over person and property of which we 
speak are not only not granted to Congress, but are in 
express terms denied, and they are forbidden to exercise 
them. And this prohibition is not confined to the States, 
but the words are general, and extend to the whole 
territory over which the Constitution gives it power 1" 
legislate, including those portions of it remaining under 
territorial government, as well as that covered by States, 
It is a total absence of power ever.vwhere within the 
dominion of the United States, and places the citizens 
of a territory, so far as these rights are concerned, on 
the same footing with citizens of the States, and guards 
them as firmly and plainly against any inroads whj^^ 
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the geoeral goTernment might attempt, under the plea 
of implied or iucideDtal powers. . . . 

And if the Constitution recognizee the right of prop- 
erty of the master in a slave, and makes no distinction 
between that description of property and other property 
owned by a citizen, no tribunal, acting under the au- 
thority of the United States, whether it be l^slative, 
executive, or judicial, has a right to draw such a dis- 
tinction, or deny to it the benefit of the proTlsions and 
guarantees which have been provided for the protection 
of private property against the eDcroacfaments of the 
government. 

Now ... the right of property in a slave is distinctly 
and expressly affirmed in the Constitution. 

Upon these coDsiderations, it is the opinion of the 
court that the act of Congress [Missouri Compromise] 
which prohibited a citizen from holding and owning prop- 
erty of this kind in the territory of the United States 
north of the line therein mentioned, is not warranted 
by the Constitution, and is, therefore, void; and that 
neither Dred Scott himself, nor any of his family, were 
made free by being carried into this territory; even if 
they bad been carried there by the owner, with the in- 
tention of beooming a permanent resident 
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1860 

An ordinance to diseoire the Union between the State 
of Koutli I'arolma and other States omted with ber 
under the <-oni[)aet entitled " The C«i8titDtioti of tie 
Uiiitiid KtateK of America." 

We, tlie People of the State of Soot* Carolina, ia 
Couvcntion aoKembled, do declare and ordain, and it it 
hereby declared and ordained, that the ordinaiioe adopted 
by UK in ('onvention, on tbe twenty-third day of May, io 
the ye»r of our Lrird one thousand seven hnodred and 
ei{;b(y-eigbt, whereby the Constitation of the United 
Hliitcta of America waB ratified, and also, all Acts and 
imi'lH of Alls of the (ieueral Assembly of this State, 
nilifyiii); iiiueiidiiieutH of the said CoDstitntion, are 
lici'i'liy r('[Mtii]<>il ; iiiid the union now snbeisting between 
Koitlh Carolliiu and other States, under the name of 
" Till'. United States of America," is hereby disaolTed. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, 1860 

The Btate of Bouth CaroliDa having resnmed her sepa- 
rate and equal place among nations, deems it due to 
herself, to the remaining United states of America, and 
to the nations of the world, that she should declare the 
caoses which have led to this act 

In the year 1765, that portion of the British Empire 
embracing Great Britain, undertook to make laws for 
the goremment of that portion composed of the thirteen 
American Colonies. A struggle for the right of self- 
govemment ensued, which resulted, on the 4th July, 1776, 
in a Declaration by the Colonies, " that they are, and 
of right ought to be, fbeb and independent states, and 
that, as free and independent States, they have full 
power to levy war, to couclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and do all other acts and things 
which iudependeut States may of right do." 

They further solemnly declare, that whenever any 
" form of government becomes destructive of the ends 
for which tt was established, it is the right of that peo- 
ple to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment." Deeming the Government of Great Britain to 
have become destructive of these ends, they declared that 
the Colonies " are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the State of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved." 

M 3«9 
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Id parsuauce of this Declaration of Independenoe, 
each of the thirteen States proceeded to exercise its 
neparate Kovereignty ; adopted for itself s Constitiitioa, 
and appointed officers for the administratioD of goreni- 
ment in all its departmentB — LegialatiTe, Exeeutive, and 
Judicial. 



Thus were established the tro great ivinciples as- 
serted b; the Colonies, namely: the right of a State to 
govern itself; and the right of a people to abolish a 
llovemmeut when it becomes destmctive of the ends 
for which it was instituted. And concnrreDt with the 
establishment of these principles, was the fact, that each 
colony became and was recognized h; the mother coon- 
tr; as a tree, botbbeign, and indepbndbnt statk. 

In 1787, Deputies were appointed by the States to 
revise the Articles of Confederation, and on 17th Sep- 
tember, 1787, these Deputies recommended, for the adop- 
tion of the States, the Articles of Union, known as the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The parties to whom the Constitution was submitted 
. were the several sovereign States ; they were to agree or 
disagree, and when nine of them agreed, the compact 
was to tuke effect among those concurring; and the 
General Oovernment, as the common agent, was then to 
be vested with their authority. 

If only nine of the thirteen States had concurred, the 
other four would have remained as they were — separate, 
srivereign States, independent of any of the provisions 
of the Oonstitntion. In fact, two of the States did not 
accede to the Constitution until long after it had gone 
Into operation among the other eleven; and daring that 
Interval, they exercised the functions of an independent 
nation. 

Ity Ihis Constitution, certain duties were imposed upon 
the ^>cve^ul Slates, and the exercise of certain of their 
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powers was restrained. ... To remoTe all donbt, an 
amendment was added, which declared that the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people. On 23d May, 1788, 
Booth Carolina, by a Convention of her people, passed 
an Ordinance airaenting to this Constitntion, and after- 
wards altered her own Constitntion to conform herself 
to the obligation she had undertaken. 

Thus was established, by compact between the States, >y 
a Government, with defined objects and powers, limited 
to the express words of the grant. This limitation left 
the whole remaining mass of power subject to the clause 
reserving it to the States or to the people, and rendered 
unnecessary any specification of reserved powers. 

We hold that the Government thus establistied is sub- 
ject to tbe two great principles asserted in the Declara- 
tion of Independence; and we hold further, that the 
mode of its formation subjects it to tbe third funda- ^ 
mental principle, namely: the law of compact. We 
maintain that in every compact between two or more 
parties, the obligation is mutual; that the failure of 
one of the contracting parties to perform a material 
part of the agreement, entirely releases the obligation 
of the other; and that where no arbiter is provided, 
each party is remitted to its own judgment to determine 
the faot of failure with all its conseqnenoes. 



The ends for which this Constitution was framed are 
declared by itself to be " to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the btessings of liberty to ourselves and 
posterity." 

These ends it endeavored to accomplish by a Federal 
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OoTerDmait, in which earh Btate vaf mropuxed as an 
efjoal, and had separate coDtml ottt ite own iiutiTDTioii^ 
llie right of propertv in KlaTcs was rero^ized br fir- 
ing to free pentooH diittinct political ri^i«, bv girin*; 
them the right to r^»re>wnt. and bnrtbening them wiih 
direct tazcM for three-fifths of tbeir vlareE : by aaiborizJDf 
the importation of Klares for twenty years: and by etipn- 
lating for the rendition of fogitiree fnun labor. 

We affirm that these aids for which this Government 
wan instituted hare been defeated, and the GomniDait 
itself has been made destmotire of them by the action 
of the non-slaveholding Btates. These States bare as- 
MunKMl the right of deriding upon the propriety of oar 
domeMtit; iustitutions: and hare denied the rights of prop- 
erty i-Mtahlished in fifteen of the States and rect^ized 
ijy the Constitution; they have denounced as sinfnl the 
institution of Klavery; they have permitted the open 
establiKbment among them of societies, whose avowed 
oiiject in to disturb the peace and to eloign the prop- 
erty of the citizens of other Btates. They have en- 
couraged and asslKted thouKaods of our slaves to leave 
their homen; and those who remain, hare been incited by 
emiHsaries, IkhiUs and pictureu to servile insnrrection. 

For twenly-ftve years this agitation has been steadily 
Increasing, until it han now secured to its aid the power 
of the ('ommon fiovcmment. Observing the forms of the 
Omstitutifm, a sectional party has found within that 
article establishing the Executive Department, the means 
of siibverling the Constitution itself. A geographical 
linn has been drawn acrons the Union, and all the States 
norlh of that line hHve united in the election of a man 
to (ho high ofllce of I'resident of the United States whose 
opinions and purimses are hostile to slavery. He is to 
be entrusted with the administration of the Common 
Dovci'iiuieiit, lioi'aiise ho ha» declared that "Government 
ouuuol endure permanently half slave, half free," and 
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tbat tlie pnblic mind must rest in tbe belief that Slavery 
iB in the courBe of ultimate extinction. 



On the 4th March next, this party will take possession 
of the Goveniment. It has aoDounced, that the South 
shall be excluded from the common Territory; that the 
Judicial Tribunals shall be made sectional, and that a 
war must be waged against slavery until it shall cease 
throughout the United States. 

Tbe Guarantees of tbe Constitution will then no longer 
exist; the equal rights of the States will be lost. The 
slav^olding States will no longer have the power of 
self-government, or self-protectioD, and the Federal Oov- 
ernment will have become their enemy. 

Sectional interest and animosity will deepen the irri- 
tation, and all hope of remedy is rendered vain, by the 
fact that public opinion at the north has invested a 
great political error with the sanotions of a more 
erroneous religious belief. 

We, therefore, the people of South Carolina, by onr 
delegates, in Convention assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, have solemnly declared that the Union hereto- 
fore existing between this State and the other States 
of North America, is dissolved, and that the State of 
South Carolina has resumed her position among the 
nations of tbe world, as a separate and independent State; 
with full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract al- 
liances, establish commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of right do. 
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January 1, 1863 

Wbbkbas, od the tweoty-seooud day of September, id 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-two, a proclamation was issued by the President of 
the Cnited States, containing, among other things, the 
following, to wit: 

" That on the first day of Jannary, in the year of onr 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all per- 
sons held as slaves within any Btate or designated part 
of a Htate, the people whereof shall then be in rebellion 
against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, 
and forever free; and the Executive Government of the 
United States, including the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such 
persons, and will do no act or arts to repress such per 
sims or any of tbem, in any efforts they may make for 
their actual freedom. 

"That the Executive will, on the first day of Janaary 
aforesaid, by proclamation, designate the States and parts 
of Kfates, if any, in which the people thereof respectively 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States; and 
the fact that any State, or the people thereof, shall on 
that day be in good faith represented in the Congress 
of the United States, by members chosen thereto at elec- 
tions wherein a majority of the qualified voters of snch 
State shall have ])artioipafed, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive 
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evidence tbat eucb State, and the people thereof, are not 
then in rebeDion against the United Stntee." 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me vested as 
Commander-iD-Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States in time of actual armed rebellion against the 
authority and government of the United States, and as 
a at and necessary war measure for suppressing said re- 
bellion, do, on this first day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, 
and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly 
proclaimed for the full period of one hundred days from 
the day first above mentioned, order and designate, as 
the States and parts of States wherein the people thereof 
respectively are this day in rebellion against the United 
States, the following, to wit: 

Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (except the parishes of St. 
Bernard, Plaquemine, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, 
8t James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre Bonne, La- 
fourche, St. Marie, St. Martin, and Orleans, including 
the city of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia 
(except the forty-eight counties designated as West Vir- 
ginia, and also the counties of Berkley, Accomac, North- 
ampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Anne, and 
Norfolk, including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), 
and which excepted parts are for the present left precisely 
as if this proclamation were not issued. 

And, by virtue of the power and for the purpose afore- 
said, I do order and declare that all persons held as 
slaves within said designated States and parts of States 
are and henceforth shall be free; and that the Executive 
Government of the Ignited States, including the military 
and naval authorities thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of said persons. 

And 1 hereby enjoin upon the people so declared to be 
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free, to abstaiD from all violence, nnless in 
self-defence; and I recommend to them that in all caeeF, 
when allowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable vages. 

And I further declare and make knomi that each per- 
•ona of Koitable condition will be received into tbe armed 
aerrive of the United Btates, to garrison forts. positioDf>. 
stationB, and other places, and to man veseele of all 
BortB in aaid service. 

And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of 
Jnstice, warranted by the Constitntion, npon military 
netressity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind 
and tbe gracious favcn- of Almighty Ood. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my name, 
and cauHed tbe seal of the United States to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington, this first day of Janu- 
ary, ID the year of our Lord one tbonsand eight 
[l. 8.] hundred and sixty-tbree, and of the Independence 
of the United States the eighty-seventh. 

Abeahah Lincoln. 
By the President: 
William H. Sbwakd, Secretary of State. 
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22-23; "commerce clause" 
of Constitution basis of 
large federal powers, 23; 

flower of Congress to regn- 
ate,143; "commerce clause" 
source of much of recoit 
growth of Constitution, 
269 
Compromise, Constitatioo, tha 
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Compromise — Contitmed 
result of, 4; first, between 
large and small States, 14; 
" Connecticut," 16-17 ; sec- 
ond, on slave enumeration in 
representation, 20-22; third, 
on regulation of commerce, 
22-23; fourth, on character 
of Executive, 23-25; pro- 
duced a government " partly 
national and partly feaeral," 
30; between the Federal 
Government and South Caro- 
lina, 198; compromise of 
I860, 211; to reconcile the 
SouUi, 236 

Confederate States of 
America established, 220, 
236 

Confederation, weakness of, 7, 
109; lack of power to regu- 
late commerce, 8; need of 
money, 46 

Confederation, Articles of, 
come into existence, 6; 
amendment of, rejected by 
Convention, 13; equality of 
States under, 14; Hamilton 
believed, must be swept 
away, 36; appeals of the 
Annapolis Convention for 
revision of, 37; text of the, 
279 If 

Confederation, Congress of, 
large powers, but no ade- 
quate means of enforcing 
Uiem, 7; no power to regu- 
late commerce, 8; ciiJIs 
Cwstitutional Convention, 
10 

Confiscation favored by Ste- 
ves, 238 

Congress, representation in, 
1^18, 21-22; given power 
to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, 23; 
leadership passes from the 
Executive to Congress, 193; 

Krer over slavery, 213; 
addeus Stevens a leader 
of, 231; regarded by Presi- 
dent Buchanan as powerless 
to prevent Secession, 236; 



attempts of, at reconciliation 
with the South, 236; special 
session of, July 4, 1861, 237; 
representation in, of the re- 
constructed States, 243, 249; 
right of, to regulate the 
government of national 
territory, 261 
Congressional caucus, 168 
Connecticut Compromise 

adopted, 16-17 
Constitution, the story of, 3; 
not solely the written in- 
strument, 4; the result of 
compromise, 4; literary 
finisn of, due to Gouvemeur 
Morris, 11 ; ratification of, 
by conventions of nine 
States necessary for its 
adoption, 13; growth 
through interpretation, 26; 
influence of the Federalist 
upon adoption of, 41; Hamil- 
ton's view as to tne nature of 
the, 43; "loose" and "strict" 
construction of, 48-SO; not a 
compact according to Wil- 
son, 70 ; bounds of " loose " 
construction of the, passed, 
96; "strict" construraon of 
the, and the purchase of 
Louisiana, 98; regarded by 
Madison as the social and 

Kvemmental contract, 116; 
es not follow the flag, 120, 
259; worship of the, 129; 
" efficiency " of the, demon- 
strated, 132-136; eflTect of 
Jackson upon the, 1B8 ff; 
whether or not a compact, 
177; Webster's argument, 
179 ff; Calhoun's, 199-^200. 
206-206; recognition of slav- 
ery by the, 213; regarded as 
indissoluble by Lincoln, 222; 
proposed amendment to se- 
cure slavery, 235; regarded 
by Stevens as destroyed in 
the seceding States, 239; de- 
velopment of the, due to 
territorial and commercial 
expansion, 256 ff; text of 
the, 292 ff 
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Con Rtituti anal Cotiventtan, 
chronology, 2; character of 
ddejcatea in the, 10; declares 
that B riBtionitl government 
oui^ht to be established, 13; 
decides to admit new States 
on terms of equality with 
the old, 19; main features of 
the government elaborated 
tw the, 25; withdrawal from 
the, of Yates and Lansing, 
88; of Hamilton, 40; Wil- 
■on's part in the. 60 ff; 
Madison's part in the. 107 ff; 
alliance in the, of advocates 
of Stnte-Rights and of de- 
mocracjr, 200 

Constitutionality, nee Law 

Continental Congress, 33 

Contract, origin of society and 
of sovernment in, 6; the so- 
ciaC regarded as basis of 
society oy Wilson, 67; by 
Madison, 115; the obligation 
of, not to ttie impaired by 
law, 174: aa basts of society 
rejected by Calhoun, 202 

Cooper, Dr. Miles, President of 
King's College, 38 

Cooper V. Telfair, 132 

Cooper Union speech, 219-220 

Comwnllis. 1D6 

Corporations, effect of, on eon- 
ctitutional development, 265, 
266 ff: have menaced safety 
of society, 266 

Cotton, made the " staple pro- 
duct " of the South by the 
Invention of the cotton-gin, 
22 

Crawford, 157, 158 

Critical Period of American 
History, 7; influence of, 
missed oy Jefferson, 90 

Crittenden Resolution opposed 
by Stevens, 238 



Dartmouth College case, 144, 



Declaration of 

incorporated Uie rights o( 
man. 6; t«xt of. 273 g; of 
South Carolina, 366 ff; 

Democracy, derelopmeDt of, m 
colonies, 5; spirit of, en- 
bodied in Jefferson, 79; 
contrast between Jefferson's 
ideas and modem democracy. 
80; distmst of, in Cmutitu- 



and Jackson ian democracy, 
149-151; triumph of real 
democracy in Jackson's elec- 
tion, 158-160 

Democratic party, Jackson's 
followers adopt the name of, 
157; control of Congress by, 
feared by the Republicans. 
231 

Democratic -Republican p»i\j, 
beginning of, as party of 
"strict" conBtruetion, 54-55; 
organization of, by Jeffer- 
son, 94; opposed tne Alien 
and Sedition acts, 95, 112; 
swallowed up the Federalist 
party, 99, 129; Jefferson the 
leader of, 112; modification 
of principles of, under Jeffer- 
son and Madison, 119; suc- 
cess of. in 1800 not complete, 
127, 149; unable to over- 
throw the constructive meas- 
ures of Federalists, 98, 
129; belief in the multitude 
and local self-government. 
149 

Dickinson. John, leader in po- 
litical discussion, 5; dele^te 
to Constitutional Convention, 



__ . ansas-Neb- 

raska Bill and espoused the 
Dred Scott decision, 216; 
contradiction between doc- 
trine of " Popular Sov- 
ereignty " and the Dred 
Scott decision, 217 
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Dred Scott deciaion, declared 
CoafKBH and the Territorial 
Legislatares impotent to pro- 
hibit slaver; in the national 
domain, 214; abstract of, 
362 ff 

Dnane, letter to, from Hamil- 
ton, on weakness of the 
Confederation, S6 

Dnlaney, leader in political 
diacnssion, 6 



" Elastic Clause," of the Con- 
stitution, 48 

Ellsworth, Oliver, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
10; favors proportional rep- 
resentation in one branui 
and equality of the States 
in the other, 17 

Emancipation Proclamation, 
issued by Lincoln, 226; text 
of, 374 If 

Embar^, 100, 171 

Enforcine acts, 100 

Entail abolished in Virifinia, 



opinion in the Convention 
re^ardin^, 23-24; kind of, 
bnn^ aristocratic and demo- 
cratic elements in Con- 
▼entiiHi into opposition, 24; 
direct election of, advocated 
by Wilson, 61; decision of, 
on political policies, is con- 
closive, 136; raised to a 
position of snprema<ry bv 
Jadcaon, 156; power of, 
ranks witli Jackson's retire- 
ment frc»n tlie Presidency, 

165; • - 

der 



Exputnoa, kn-note of itiKt 
t«n years, 256; as result vt 
Spaaiah War tWerent trvm 
that wbkh iMd pneedtMt, 



258; of reeent Irind not fore- 
seen by the framers of the 
Constitution, 259; has in- 
creased the centralisins ten- 
dencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 260; has strength- 
ened the position of the 
Executive, 260 



** Fathers, The," 4; diitniit of 
democracy, 128 

Federal Government, entrusted 
with all matters of common 
interest, 26, TO; regarded 
as Judge of its own powers, 
43, 133-136, 138; need of 
firm financial footing, 46; 
strengthening effect of 
Hamilton's policy upon the, 
48-49 ; Wilson's conception 
of the, 66, 60; no league 
but a national government. 
117; a government of limited 
powers, 1 36 ; power of , to mai n- 
tain itself Ei^inst disunion, 
162; centralizing tendenciei 
of the, increased by colonial 
expansion, 260; undertakes 
new functions, 264 

Federal State, idea of a, 66; 
nature of a, stated by Wll* 
son, 64 

Federal Union, nature of, dis- 
cussed by Wilson, 66, 69; by 
Madison, 114 ff; nationalix- 
ing effect upon, of War of 
1812, 120; nature of, In 
Webster's view, 176 ff; in 
Calhoun's, ]»» ff 

FederalUt, the, major portion 
written by H^milUfn, 41 ; 
Madison and Jay wairiitu- 
tors to, 41 ; influ«nc« upon 
adoption 'tf C'^natt lotion, 41 ; 
written with a ovryMt, 49 

Ftidvralist party, Wginning •4, 

strmrtiw 04 -tC; Kamilt'/a 
th* l*a^r '/f, V4; panimd 
th« Alien and tMiiKtti A'-*.», 
»&, 112; aUvrUd Vr >>«' 
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r«d>nll«t Mi^r— CmtiMMl 
raocratiC'M^nUieuu, M, 
129; faared the wcakceinc 
ctfccU <rf irictotT of De- 
m o c r ■ 1 1 c-BcpoMicaBB on 
7«d«nl GovenuMDt. ISO 

FiftMnth AncndaKnt, locical 
r « • u 1 1 of recoostractMin 
Uclalatlon, 249 

Flrtehw V. Pock, !74 

VodU R««olutioa, 17S 

Porcc Bill, 170 

Furt Sumt«r, ftring on, the 
bcirlnninic of war, 237 

Fourteenth Amtindraent, pro- 
vl«ion« of, 246; reJectM by 
Bouthem States with excep- 
tion of Teniuuee, 248; 
Mdoption by Southern States 
tiuide B condition of their 
beloK entitled to repreaenta- 
tion in Conip-esi, 249 

Pmnklln, Benjnmm, delegate 
la ConMtitutionul Convention, 
Hi nropoflod Convention 
■hould open with pruyer, 17; 
tnomlHir of committee to 
druft the Declaration of In< 
(Inpondunco, fi^; appointed to 
nptcotiata commercial treat- 



le> 



KH 



Free Bollari led by Thaddeua 

Btavenn, 23S 
Frnadman*! Bureau Hill, 24S 
" FrMport heroiiv," 218 
Fusltlve Slave l<aw, influence 
oT, upon Stovon*, 233; rause 
of Irritntlon, 234; revlaion 
of, Hi a conceulon to the 
South, 28S 



OenAt, OS 

flurry, Clbrldm, dolefate to 
Oonstltiillonal Convention, 
10; moved to prevent num- 
ber of rcpreBontutivoH in 
lownr hdiitiu from new Stutca 
ever oxceedlnii that of the 
old Stutoi, 10; altribules 
evIU III democracy, 39; spe- 
elftl envoy to Fraooe. ISI 




lamilton, Alesaader, mtwm 
of common coiniiiCTci «l n^ 
Dlationa, S; drafted addreae 
of Annapotis Conventiea, 9: 
delegate to Co ogtituti o«M 
Convention, 11; on its au- 
thority, 13: disapproves of 
both the Virginia and the 
New Jersey plan, 17; chro- 
nology, 28; foresaw the pos- 
sibility of growth in natioDal 
government, 30; services in 
forming the Constitution 
and inaugurating the gov- 
ernment, 30 ; relationship 
with WaBhington, 81, 35; 
sketch of his career, 81 ff; 
first public speech and writ- 
ings, 34; military career, 
34-35; national feeling of. 
86; member of Continental 
Congress, 35; letter to 
Duane on weakness of the 
Confederation and plan of 
national bank, 36-37; in the 
Annapolis Convention, 37; 
chosen a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention, 
38; distrust of democracy, 
39 : presents his plan of 
Union, 39 ; withdrew from 
Convention, 40; writes major 
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Hamilton, Alexander — 

Continued 
portion of Federalist, 41; 
defeats Clinton in New York 
Convention and secures 
adoption of Constitution, 
42; view as to nature of 
Constitution and the Federal 
Government, 43 ff; attitude 
toward a Bill of Rights, 46; 
appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, 46; carries 
through Congress the As- 
sumption Acts, Excise Bill, 
and National Bank Act, 46; 
Tariff Act, 47 ; attitude 
toward " implied powers," 
48; became the head of the 
Federalist parte, 49; op- 
posed by Jefferson, 49- 
50; resigned as Secretary 
of Treasury, 50; idea of 
government contrasted with 
that of Wilson and of Jeffer- 
son, 80; part in location of 
national capital, 91; es- 
timate of Jefferson's char* 
acter, 98; text of opinion as 
to the constitutionality of the 
Bank of the United States, 
318 ff 

Hartford Convention, 176, 180; 
text of the amendments to 
the Constitution proposed by 
the, 337 ff 

Hayes-Tilden election, 263 

Hayne, Nullification argu- 
ment replied to by Webster, 
176, 179 

Henry, Patrick, leader in po- 
litical discussion, 5; not a 
delegate to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, 12 

House of Representatives, pro- 
portional representation in, 
17-18; eventual power of 
electing a Fresident, 25 



Impeachment rejected as a 
"political proceeding," 250 

Imperialism, ushered in by the 
Spanish War, 265; effect of. 



upon tiie position of the 
President, 260 

"Implied powers," Hamilton's 
views on the, 48; doctrine 
of, accepted by the Supreme 
Court, 138, 142 

Industrialism, questions of, 
linked with Imperialism, 
255 ; individualism and free 
competition as basis of, have 
given way to combination, 
266 

Inherent powers possessed by 
the Federal Government, 72 

Interpretation, peculiar pro- 
minence of, in our system 
of government, 26; Hamil- 



ment of new conditions, 151; 
sketch of life, 152 ff; public 
harangue in defence of Burr, 
154; conception of de- 
mocracy, 154 ff; introduced 
" spoils svstem " into the 
national administration, 166; 
raised the Executive to po- 
sition of supremacy, 156; 
victory at New Orleans, 156; 
Seminole War, 156; defeated 
for the presidency, 157; fol- 
lowers of, take name of 
Democrats, 157; effects of 
Jackson's election, 158 ff; 
Executive regarded as di- 
rect representative of the 
people, 158, 164; works third 
revolution in our history, 
160; elected on anti-Hamil- 
ton platform, 160; fight with 
the Bank. 160 ff; second ad- 
ministration almost a fi^ht 
between classes, 161 ; in- 
fluence upon national de- 
velopment, 161; proclamation 
against Nullification, 162, 
179; asserts equal right of 
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Jackson, Andrew — Continved 
President to pass on consti- 
tutionality of laws, 164; con- 
demned for assumption of 
uneonatitutionality of the 
Bank, 164, and for refusal 
to carry out the Judgment 
of the Supreme Court, 16G; 
hatred of, for Marshall and 
Calhoun, 197; text of pro- 
clamation, 345 ff 

Jay contributes to Federalial, 
41 

Jefferson, Thomas, not a dele- 
gate to Constitutional Con- 
vention, 12; opposed a na- 
tional bank, 49 ; opposition 
to Hamilton, 49-50; retired 
from the Cabinet, 60; chro- 
nolo^, 78 ; embodiment of 
spirit of democracy, 79; 
cardinal political principles, 
79; idea of government con- 
trasted with that of Hamil- 
ton and of Wilson, 80; 
sketch of his life, 81 Jf; 
author of Declaration of In- 
dependence, 83; work in the 
Virginia House of Delegates, 
84-87; entail and primogeni- 
ture, 85; religious freedom, 
85-86; education, 86; drew 
up civil and criminal code, 
86; attitude toward slavery, 
86; governor of Virginia, 
87-88; member of Congress, 
88; signed treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. 88; 
minister to France, 88; re- 
lation to French Revolution, 
89; attitude toward pro- 
posed Constitution, 90-91 ; 
appointed Secretary of State, 
91; part in location of na- 
tional capital, 91 ; opposi- 
tion to Hamilton, 92-93; re- 
garded Hamilton's financial 
measures as a puzzle, 92; 
professed to fear the de- 
struction by Hamilton of re- 
publican government, 9.1; 
organizes « poliliciil party, 
94-95; triumph due largely 



to infloence of foreign af- 
fairs, 95, and to Alien and 
Sedition Acts, 95; believed 
bounds of " loose " construc- 
tion had been passed, 96; 
wrote the origioiil draft of 
the Kentucky Resolutions, 97, 
112; triumph did not lessen 
strength of Federal Govern- 
ment, 98; purchase of Louisi- 
ana, 98, regarded aa nneon- 
stitutional, 99; retirement to 
Honticello, 100; text of opin- 
ion on the constitutionality 
of a national bank, 316 ff 

Johnson, Andrew, attitude 
toward Lincoln's plan of Re- 
construction, 231; early at- 
titude of hostility to the 
South soon changMl, 231; 
plan of Reconstruction pro- 
posed, 243; but discre<^t«d 
with Congress, 244, 245; 
" swinging around the cir- 
cle," 247; impeachment of, 
249 

Johnson, Dr., proposed that in 
one branch the people, and 
in the other, the States, 
ought to be represented, IT 



Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 211; 
threw open the Territories 
to slavery, 214; fathered by 
Douglas, 216 

Kentucky Resolutions, 50, 95, 
96. 133, 139, 171, 176, 180; 
Jefferson's draft of, 97, 112; 
advocate right of revolution, 
Madison said, 98; views of, 
advanced in Richmond En- 

?uirer, 139; claimed as law- 
ul source of Nullification, 
195; text, 326 ff 
Kin^, Rufus, delegate to Con- 
stitutional Convention, 10; 
would prohibit number of 
representatives in lower 
house from new States ever 
exceeding that of the old 
States, 19 
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Labor unions, a controlling fac- 
tor in modem induBtrial 
world, 265 ; have menaced 
aafe^ of society, 266 

Lansing, supports Paterson's 

?lan, 15; aelegate from New 
'ork to the Constitutional 
Convention, 38; discusses the 
Virginia and the New Jer- 
sey plans, 63 

Law, power to determine con- 
stitutionality of, 113: lo- 
cated in Supreme Court, 
113; BBserted by Marshall, 
133 

Legal tender, issue of, ad- 
vocated by Stevens, 240 

Lewis, William B., Jackson's 
political manager, 157 

Lincoln, Abraham, chronology, 
21D; sketch of his life, 212 
ff; attitude toward slavery, 
213; opposition to the Dred 
Scott decision, 216; fear of 
extension of slavery to the 
free States, 216; joins Be- 
publican party, 216; rivalry 
with Douglas and the sena- 
torial contest of 1868, 216 
ff; not an abolitionist, 217; 
debates with Douglas, 217 ff; 
position on the slavei^ ques- 
tion when a presidential 
candidate, 219; Cooper 
Union speech, 220; Secession 
chants issue from extension 
of slavery to preservation of 
the Union, 221; view as to 
the indissoluble character of 
the Union, 222; Secession 
ordinances regarded as hav- 
ing no le^ effect, 223; use 
of the war-power to pre- 
serve the Union, 224; led to 
temporary dicte tor ship, 224; 
development of the " war- 
powers," 225; Emancipation 
Proclamation, 226 ; the Union 
regarded as more precious 
than the liberty of the slaves, 
""" """ ~iews on Recon- 



struction, 227, 242; plan of 
Reconstruction approved by 
Johnson and rejected 1^ 
Congress, 231 
Locke, theory of, followed by 
colonists, 6; idea of dele- 

Sited authority followed by 
amilton, 43 
Louisiana, purchase of and 
" strict " construction, 98; 
purchase of, regarded as 
unconstitutional by JefFer- 
Bon, 99; and by Madison, 
'"" 'iportance of a closer 
if, realized by Jack- 
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Madison, James, saw need of 
common commercial regula- 
tions, 8 ; delegate to Con- 
stitutional Convention, 12 ; 
shows coercion of State un- 
der the Confederation would 
be war, 15 ; argues against 
evils of New Jersey_ plan, 
16; defended admission of 
new States on terms of 
equality with the older 
States, 19; antithesis of 
States not due to size, but 
to climate and to presence 
or absence of slaves, 20; 
contributes to Federalist, 41; 
aided Jefferson in Virsinia 
legislature, 87; draftetf the 
Virginia Resolution^, 9S; re- 
gards Nullification not as a 
constitutional " but as a 
"natural" rieht, 98; chro- 
nology, 102; the "Father of 
the Constitution," 103; 
leader of opposition in Con- 



agent of centralizing forces, 
105; sketeh of his life, 105 
ff: early national tendencies, 
106; part in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, 107 ff; 
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Ukdlaon, JanMS— Continued 
need uf fundamental change 
in Article! u( Cunf«tleration, 
tO0; the Federal Govern- 
ment a compound form, 110, 
121: reaction against cen- 
tralicine tendimcies, 111; 
drafted Virginia Resolutions, 
113; interpretation of the 
RMolutlons, I14-U5; re- 
garded State as founded upon 
a contract, 115: rejects 
rtitht of Nuilincation and 
SeecRKlon, except as revolu- 
tionary, lir>-117; Union not 
niraraed as a mere league, 
llT; appointed Secretary of 
8Ut«, 118: faults as an ex- 
ecutive odlcer, 118; opposed 
purchase of Louisiana, 119; 
national Izing effects of his 
career, 119-121; War of 
1R12 forced upon him, 120; 
retired from the Presidency, 
121; retirement spent largely 
In expoundins the Consti- 
tution, 121-122: untenable 
gilt I on of *' Madiaonian 
Inalism," 122; attitude 
ftrd Hoverclgnty, 123; re- 
k! to isRUD Marbury his 
commission, 133; protests 
againNt the use of Jeffer- 
son 'h namo in support of 
Nullillcatlon, ISfi 
Mudisonian Federalism, 122 
Marbury t'. Madison, 71, 113, 
183, 137, 138: abstract of 
decision in the case of, 335 ff 
Morshnll, seised possibilities 
of "ciimmcrcB cluuae " of 
Constitution, 23; anticipated 
by Wilson, 71; asserts power 
of Supremo Court to declare 
a law unronstltutlonal, 113; 
chronology, 126; interprets 
Constitution in national 
sense, 127-129; "expoundur 
of the Constitution," 130; 
sketch of hia life, 130 ff; 
demo nstra ton the "efficiency" 
of tho Constitution, 132- 
186; and the "extent" of 



the jodidal 

preme Court, 137-143; 

tests with the "^ 
cotirta, 137-143; 
doctrine of " imnlied | 
era," 141-143; fa^ _ 
prino^es I 
eUttae.^ 141 

Dartmou^ CoUe^ c a *<_, 

144: establishes right of the 
Union to acquire territory, 
144; in conflict with Jack- 
eon, 164 

Martin. Luther, delegate 
Constitutional Convents 
11; supporter of the i 
of the Email States, II; s 
poses Vij^nia plan, 

Martin v. Hunter'B lea . 

Mason. George, delegate to C 
stitutional Convention, 
defended admisL .. __ _. 
States on terms of equal 
with the older States, 19 

McCulloch V. Maryland, 138 ' 

Mexican War, Lincoln's ^ 
titude toward, 212; brouffl 

Sue st ion of the extension c 
lavery to the front, 234 

Mississippi, dispute 

ing free navigatio: . _ 
cession of Mississippi vallij 
to Spain opposed by Mai 
son, 106; importance of, a 
predated by Jackson, 154 J 

Missouri Compromise, 

172; repealed, 211 

Monroe, 157 

Monroe doctrine reformulatq 
by Roosevelt, 263 

Montesquieu, influenced Ameri-~ 
can thought, 6 ; separation 
of powers of government 
based upon a misconception, 
44 

Monticello, Sage of, 100 

Morocco, United States parti- 
cipates in conference on, 264 

Morris, Gouverneur, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
11; stated difference between 
federal and national govern- 
ment, 13; feared control of 
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Horn B, Crou vemenr — Continued 
the Atlantic States by the 
West, 19; moved that repre- 
sestativea and direct taxes 
should be apportioned 
cording to numbers, 21 

Morris, Robert, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
11 ; loss of his fortune af- 
fected bis reputation, 68 

N 

National Anti-Slavery Society 

established, 186 
National Bank, see Bank 
National Government, vote of 
the Constitutional Conven- 
tion to establish a, 13 ; 
erowth of the power of the, 

Nature, state of, eighteenth- 
century view of, 6; accord- 
ing to Wilson, not a state of 
war, 67 

Navigation Act, passage of a, 
by Congress desired by the 
Eastern and Middle States, 
22 

Negro sntFrage, adoption of, 
forced on tne Southe-- 
States, 249 

New England opposed the 
War of 1812, 192 

New Jersey plan, equality of 
States retamed in, 16; cen- 
tre of the struggle between 
the large and the small 
States, 16, 39; presented bv 
Peterson, 15, 63; discussea, 
and rejected, 63 

North, the, difference between, 
and the South, 20; felt the 
force of national sentiment, 
170; rejects Nullification and 
. Secession as destructive of 
the Union, 186; attitude of, 
toward the Fugitive Slave 
Law, 234 

Nullification, by a single State 
not intended by Jefferson, 
98; support sought for in 
Virginia Resolutions, 114; 



rejected by Madison, 115- 
117; secession its loipcal 
successor, 130, 177; attacked 
by Jackson, 162: defended 
by Hayne, 176; who asserted 
right of each State to judge 
as to the constitutionality 
of laws, 182; asserted to be 
a constitutional right, 184; 
declared revolutionaty bv 
Webster, 184; programme of, 
set forth by Calhoun, 196; 
text of South Carolina ordi- 
nance of, 340 ff 



Ordinance of Secession of 
South Carolina, text, 368 

Otis, James, leader in political 
discussion, 5 



Pacific Blockade of Venezue- 
lan port regretted by Roose- 
velt, 263 

Paine, Thomas, champion of 
democracy, 6 ; Common Sense, 
83 

Pakenham, 166 

Panama Canal, building of, 
made possible by Roosevelt, 
264 

Paterson, William, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
11 ; presented New Jersey 
plan. 16, 63; contests right 
of Convention to vary idea 
of equal sovereignty, 16, 62; 
discusses the two plane, 63 

Pincknejr, Charles, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
12; difference between North 
and South due to divergent 
economic interests, 20 

Pinekney, C, C, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
12 ; advocates including 
blacks equally with whites 
in mie of representation, 
20; abolition of slave trade 
an invitation to South Coro- 
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Pinekney, C. C. — Cant^tm»d 
linB to withdmw from the 
Union, 22: apecikl envoy to 
France, 131 

Primogeniture aboUihed in 
Virginia, 86 



Randolph, Edmnnd, delegate 
to Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 12; OR the authority of 
the Convention to go beyond 
mere amendment of the 
Articles of Confederation, 
18; presented Virginia plan, 
IS ; defines national plan 
as a resort to national legis- 
lation over i n d i T i d u a I B, 
16 

Reconstruction, Lincoln's views 
of, 227; Lincoln's theory of, 
227, 242; period of, begun, 
281 ; StevenR, the dictator of 
the early period of, 237; 
Stevens's "conquered pro- 
vince," theory of, 243; ef- 
fects of Johnson's plan of. 
244; by Executive opposed 
by Stevens, 245; by Con- 
gress, 247-249 ; dependent 
upon adoption of Fourteenth 
Amendment, 249; military 
govern men tB during, 249 

Religious freedom secured in 
Virginia, 85-86 

Representation, equal under 
Articles of Confederation, 
14; under Constitution, pro- 
portional in lower house, 
equal in Senate, 18; direct 
taxes in proportion to repre- 
sentation. 21 ; slaves counted 
at three-fifths ratio in, 22; 
Wilson's views on, in the 
Convention, 62 

Republican party, Lincoln 
early a member of, 216; 
fparn the Lincoln-Johnson 
pliin of Reconstruction, 231; 
finn against the extension of 
slavery, 235-236 



Revolution, the, {ireeeded by 
political discussion, S; no 
new ideas of government de- 
veloped during, 6; with close 
of, national feeling weak- 
ened, 7; assared the right 
to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, 12 

Ri^ts, Bills of, 6; opposed by 
Hamilton, 45; lack of in the 
Constitution, a cause of 
Jefferson's opposition, 90; 

Rights of man developed by 
tne colonists, 6 

Roane, Judge, 138 

" Roosevelt Policies," guides of 
government action, 266 

Roosevelt, Theodore, chron- 
ology, 262; identified with 
the changes of the last ten 
years, 266; sketch of his 
life, 267; relation to changes, 
268 ; influence upon the posi- 
tion of the Executive, 261; 
leader in bringing realiza- 
tion of position of United 
States as a world-power, 
263; reformulates the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, 263; action In 
San Domingo, 263; makes 
Panama Canal possible, 264; 
secures participation of 
United States in conference 



I, 264; 






mission of South and Cen- 
tral American States to 
second Hague Conference, 
264 ; typical of constitu- 
t i o n a 1 changes resulting 
from modem industrial con- 
ditions, 264; influence us^ 
to settle coal strike, 266; 
perceived the dangers from 
combinations of labor and of 
capital, 267; theory of gov- 
ernment, 267-268; con- 
trasted with Jefferson and 
Jackson, 268; belief in gov- 
ernment as an organ for 
the advancement of the in- 
terests of society, 268; re- 
semblance of theorv of, to 
that of Wilson, 268 
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Scott, ae« Dred 3cott 

Secession, lopcal successor to 
Nullification, 130; declared 
revolutionary by Webster, 
184; ordinance of, passed, 
220, 235: regarded by Lin- 
coln as rebellion, 221-223 

Second Hague Conference, ad- 
mission of South and Cen- 
tral American States, 264 

Sedition, see Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts 

Seminole, War, 156 

Senate, equal representation in, 
proposed, 17; agreed to, 18; 
vote per capita, not by 
States, 19; equal represen- 
tation in, opposed by Wil- 
son, 62-63 

Separation of the powers of 
government. Me Government 

Shays's Rebellion, in full 
swing, 8; alarm caused by, 
9, 24 

Sherman, Roger, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
10; proposes proportional 
representation in first 
branch and equality in Sen- 
ate, 17; distrust of the peo- 
ple, 39 

Slavery, belief that it would 
die out, 22; demands exten- 
sion, 173; the great issue 
from days of Nullification, 
185: National Anti-Slavery 
Society established, 186; at- 
titude toward, of Webster, 
186; of Calhoun, 196, 207; 
of Lincoln, 213; in the 
Territories, 214 ; existence 
of, the cause of difference 
between North and South, 
225; regarded as a "posi- 



tive good" by the South, 
234 

Slaves, counted at three-fifths 
ratio in enumeration for 
representation in lower 
house, 21-22 ; importation 
not to be forbidden before 
1808, 23; emancipated, 226 

South, the, difference between 
the North and, 20; slaves a 
special kind of property in, 
20; not yet set apart in 
thought and feeling, 163: 
felt the force of national 
sentiment, 170; eager for 
the War of 1812. 192; favor 
of the, courted by Johnson, 
231; attitude of, toward the 
Fugitive Slave Law, 234; 
acceptance by, of Johnson's 
plan of Reconstruction, 244 

Sovereignty, Hamilton's con- 
ception of, 44; resides in the 
people according to Wilson 
68; regarded as divisible by 
Madison and as indivisible 
by Calhoun, 123-124; meant 
to Calhoun the final and ul- 
timate power of judgment, 
206; of the nation, 254 

Spain, dispute with, over the 
free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, 8 

Spanish War ushered in Im- 
perialism, 255 

Spoils System introduced into 
the national administration 
by Jackson, 156 

Squatter Sovereignty, 211 

State-Rights, Calhoun, the 
champion of, in the Senate, 
196; confiict between, and 
democracy, 200; a new kind 
of, 262 

States, experience of, in mak- 
ing constitutions, 6; attitude 
of the, toward the Con- 
federation, 7; opposition be- 
tween the large and the 
small, 14, 43-44, 62-64; 
real difference was between 
Northern and Southern, 20; 
Hamilton's idea ot the re- 
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States — Con tinned 

lalion of the, W the Federal 
Government, 44 ; Wilson's, 
64, 69-70, 72-73, 110; Jeffer- 
HOn'H, 96; Madison's, 109- 
110, llu; Marshall's, 132; 
Jactuon'a, 162; Webster's, 
179; Calhoun's. 199-200; 
Lincoln's, 222; Stevens's, 
236; Rooaevelt'a. 261-262 

StatcN, Northern, desired clos- 
ure of the MisBissippi in 
return for commercial treaty, 
9; opposition of. to the 
Southern States, 20-22; de- 
ilred refnilation of commerce 
by ConftresB, 22; slavery dis- 
appeared in the, 22 

State*, Southern, opooaition of, 
to closure of the Miasissippt 
by Spain, 8; opposition of, 
to Kastem States, 20-22 

Stevens, Thaddeua, chronology, 
230; k-ader in Congress m 
fight against Johnson, 232; 
chairman of the Committee 
on Witys and Means, 232; 
(Vetch of his life, 232 ff; 
views on slavery, 233j leader 
of the Free Soilers in Con- 
gress, 233; opposed to com- 
Sromise with the South, 
36; influence of, became 
dominant with Lincoln's 
death. 237; dictator during 
early Reconstruction, 237; 
theory regarding Secession, 
237 ff: opposed the "Crit- 
tenden Resolution," 238; ad- 
vocated confiscation, 238; 
not scrupulous about the 
constitutionality of means 
employed to upliold the Con- 
stitution, 239: advocated the 
Issue of legal tender notes, 
240 ; attitude toward the 
admission of West Virginia, 
240-2J1; regarded proclama- 
tion of blocKade as recogni- 
" 1 of Confederate States, 
; in conflict with theory 
of Hoc onat ruction of Lin- 
soln Bnd Johnson, 242; "con- 



quered pnmBce "• ft eory. 
243; leader of the radii^l 
reaction in Nortli as 
Johnson's plan of R 
stnictton. 244; House Chair- 
man of Committee on 
Reconstruction, 245; opposed 
Reconstruction by Executive 
action alone. 245 ; secures 
passage of the Freedman's 
Bureau Bill and Civil Rigfata 
Bill, 245; introduced Four- 
teenth Amendment in the 
House^ 246; makes RecoD- 
atmetion the result of Con- 
gressional action, 247 ; re- 
futation of argument that 
the seceding States had never 
been out of the Union, 247- 
248; attempted impeachment 
of President Johnson, 249 
Story, Judge, opinion of Hamil- 
ton's argument on the Na- 
tional Bank, 48 
Sumter, Fort, fired upon, 237 
Supreme Court, part played 
by James Wilson in estab- 
lishing, 57, 71; first consti- 
tutional case presented to, 
72; question of jurisdiction 
of. 72-73; right to declare 
a law unconstitutional as- 
serted, 113; doctrine estab- 
lished by, that Constitution 
does not follow the flag, 
120; under Marshall as 
chief justice, develops na- 
tional tendencies, 128; right 
to declare a law unconstitu- 
tional, 133-135; ijoli tical 
policies not subject of de- 
cision by, 136; extent" of 
judicial power of, 137; at- 
tempt of, in Dred Scott 
decision, to settle the slavery 
question, 216 



eb- 



Tariff, of 1832 reassertB 
ciple of protection, 178 ; 
ster's opposition to a protec- 
tive, 171; change in Wetater' 
attitude toward the, 172 



Index 



TerritorieB, power of Congress 
over BlaveT7 in the, 213 ; 
thrown open to slavery, 214 

Texas, annexation of, 173 

Thirteenth Amendment, abol- 
ished slavery, 226, 246 

Trust, a controUinK factor in 
modem industrial world, 26S 



vision of the government of 
the, recommended by the 
Annapolis convention, 9; ef- 
fect upon, of New York's 
adoption of the Constitution, 
42; Hamilton's view of the 
nature of the, 42 fi; su- 
premacy of, settled by the 
Civil War, 74; Wilson's view 
of the nature of the, 66, 64, 
69, 73; Jefferson's view of, 
96; Madison's view of, 114 

J; not a mere league, 117; 
ackson's proclamation in 
defence of, 162; liberty and, 
inseparable, 176; preserva- 
tion of the, sought by Cal- 
houn through Nullification, 
199; preservation of the, 
became chief concern of 
Lincoln, 220: seceding States 
never out of the, 242 
United States v. Fisher, 141 



Venezuela, Pacific blockade of 
ports of, 263 

Virginia plan, centre of the 
stmnle between the large 
and the small States, 15, 39; 
presented to the Constitu- 
tional Convention by Ran- 
dolph, 16; equality of States 
abolished by, 15; reported 
by Committee of the Whole 
and adopted by the Conven- 
tion, 63 

Virginia Resolutions, SO, 95, 
96, 133, 139. 171, 176, 180; 



Madison said they advocated 
natural right of revolution, 
98;draftedby Madison, 113; 
views of, advanced in Rich- 
mond Ewmirer, 139; claimed 
as lawful source of Nulli- 
fication, 196; text, 332 if 

W 

War of 1812, forced u^n 
Madison, 120; nationalizing 
effects, 120-121, 129, 171; 
opposition to, secured Web- 
ster's election to Thirteenth 
Congress, 171 

Washington, saw need of com- 
mon commercial regulations, 
8; chosen presiding officer of 
the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 11 ; attended first of 
Wilson's lectures, 66; ap- 

? Dinted commander-in-cfai^, 
3; desired neutrality, 95 
Webster, Daniel, advocate in 
Dartmouth College Case, 
144; wished to test the 
strength of Federal Govern- 
ment against South Caro- 
lina, 163; chronology, 168; 
attitude of his generation 
toward the Constitution, 
169; voiced the growing na- 
tional sentiment, 170, 177; 
sketch of his life, 171; op- 
position to protective tariff 
and to the War of 1812, 171 ; 
career contrasted with Cal- 
houn's, 171; opposed "Tariff 
of 1824 " and supported the 
" Tariff of Abominations " 
in 1828, 172; grew up in a 
Federalist atmosphere, 173; 

gsrt in Dartmouth College 
ase, 174-175; reply to 
Hayne, 175 ff; seeks chief 
argument in provisions of 
Constitution itself, 178; re- 
ply to Calhoun, 179 if; 
strength and weakness of 
his argument, 180; denies 
right of Nullification, 183; 
regards Federal Government 
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Webater, Ti»mt}— Continued 



fends the Bank, 195; joins 
in paaging the Resolution of 
Censure upon Jaclcson. 185; 
condemned slavery but was 
not an abolitionist, 186; op- 
posed compromiBe in 1832, 
but favored it in 1850, 186; 
desired always to preserve 
the Union, 186 

West, need of expansion to- 
ward, foreseen in the Con- 
stitutional Convention, 19 ; 
political ideas of the, tri- 
umph over the East, 160; 
attitude of the, toward the 
Union, 184; eager for the 
War of 1812, 192 

West VirKinia, admission of, 
240-241 

Whigs, led by Clay, 158; led 
by Thaddeus Stevens, 233 

Whitney, influence of cotton- 
sin on slavery, 22 

Wilkinson, General, 154 

Wilson, James, delegate to 
Constitutional Convention, 
11; favors the Virginia plan, 
]5, 16; defended admission 
of new States on terms of 
equality with the older 
States, 19; opposes admis- 
sion of blacks at three-fifths 
ratio, 21 ; chronology, 54 ; 
conception of a federal State, 
56, 69; part in establishing 
position of Supreme Court, 
57; reasons why he is not 
better known, 57-58; sketch 
of his life, 58 ff; service in 
Continental Congress, 59 j in 
Constitutional Convention, 
59, 60; on Supreme Court 
Bench, 59; professor of law, 
59; conception of law, 60; 
believer in democracy, 61; 
advocated direct election of 
Executive and both branches 



of Congress, fll-fi2; 
equality of represeotation in 
Senate, 62-63; advocat«s the 
Vir^nia plan, 63; tenaciom 
of idea of preserving the 
States, 64; perceived trae 
nature of Federal State. 
64; opposed election of mem- 
bers of second branch of the 
legislative body by the State 
legislatures, 64; twofold re- 
lation of citizens under the 
proposed form of Union, 64; 
stood for strong national 
staU, 65: lectures on law 
and the Constitution, 65 ff; 
conception of society, 66- 
67; distinguishes between so- 
ciety and government, 68; 
idea of sovereignty, 68; t»- 
^rds United States as form- 
ing one nation, 69, 73; con- 
stitution not founded upon 
compact, but upon the power 
of the people, 70; anticipates 
Marshall, 71; believed in in- 
herent powers of United 
States as a sovereign na- 
tion, 72 ; decision in Chis- 
holm V. Georgia. 73; signer 
of Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 74; guide for RtMse- 
velt's political actions, 75; 
idea of government con- 
trasted with that of Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson, 80 
Wythe, George, delegate, to 
Constitutional Convention. 
11 ; Jefferson studied law 
under, 81 



X Y Z letters, 131 



Yates, delejpite from New York 
to Constitutional Convent ionj 
38; left the Convention, ■ 



